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PART I—.GENERAL REPORT. 


To His Excellency the Honourable \WiLtiaM PEARCE Howtanp, C. &., 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario :— 


May ir PLEASE YouR EXCELLENCY, 


As required by law, I herewith present my Report on the condition of the Normal, 
Model, Grammar and Common Schools of the Province of Ontario for the year 1870. 

I am happy to be able to state, that although the increase of the School Fund by 
local effort in 1869 was $38,093 ($28,622 of which was applied fo increase the salaries of 
teachers)—yet the increase of the Fund for 1870 by the same local effort is $116,938, 
of which $47,515 (only $29,000 in 1869) have been expended in increasing the salaries of 
teachers. The increase of pupils in the schools have been 10,088.—The whole number 


of pupils in the schools is 442,518. I will now give a summary view from the Statistical 
Tables. 


I.—TAsLe A.—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF COMMON SCHOOL MONEYS. 


Receipts. 


1. The amount apportioned from the Legislative Grant was $179,252—increase $8,109. 
The amount apportioned for the purchase of maps, apparatus, prize and library books, was 
$14,406—increase, $1,327 (as against a decrease of $650 in 1869). 

2. The amount from Municipal School Assessment was $385,284—increase, $12,541. 

3. The amount from Zrustecs’ School Assessment was $951,099—increase, $60,265, 
(only $35,300 in 1869). The amount of Trustees’ Rate Bills for School fees was $44,905— 
decrease, $804, showing the steady decline of vate bills, and increase of Free Schools. 

4. The amount from Clergy Reserve balances, and other sources, applied to School 
purposes, was $369,416—increase, $35,499, (as against a decrease of $914 in 1869). 

5. The total receipts for all Common School purposes for the year 1870 amounted to 
$1,944,364, nearly two millions of dollars—increase over the total receipts of the preced-— 
ing year, $116,938, (as against $38,000 increase in 1869). 


Expenditures. 


1. For salaries of teachers, $1,222,681—increase, $47,515, ($28,600 in 1869). 

2. For maps, globes, prize books and libraries, $33,891—aincrease, $4,265, (as against 
a decrease of $1,500 in 1869). 

- 3. For sites and building of school-houses, $207,500—increase $16,129, ($5,000 in 

1869). 

For rents and repairs of school-houses, $61,860—increase $7,851, (as against a 
decrease of $600 in 1869). 

5. For school books, stationery, fuel, and other expenses, £186,127—increase $11,402 

6. Total expenditure for all Common School purposes, $1,712,060—increase, $87,164 
(only $36,000 in 1869). 

7. Balances of school moneys not paid at the end of the year when the returns were 
made, $232,303—increase, $29,774. 


II.—TABLE B.—ScHOoL POPULATION, PUPILS ATTENDING CoMMON SCHOOLS, 
DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 


The statute requires the returns of school population to include children between the 
ages 5 and 16; butit confers the equal right of attending the schools upon all residents 
in each School Division between the ages of 5 and 21 years. 

1. School population (including only children between the ages of 5 and 16 years), 
483,966—increase, 13,566. 

2. Pupils between the ages of 5 and 16 years attending the schools, 420,488—in- 
erease, 11,304. Number of pupils of other ages attending the schools, 22,030—decrease, 
1,216. Total number of pupils attending the schools, 442,518—increase, 10,088. 

3. The number of boys attending the schools, 233,381—increase, 3,696. The number 
of girls attending the schools, 209,137—increase, 6392. 

4. Thenumber reported indigent pupils, 3,546—aincrease, 121. 

5. The table is referred to for the reported periods of attendance of pupils, and the 
number in each of the several subjects taught in the schools. 

6. The number reported as not attending any school, is 31,265—decrease, 3,395. 
The decrease under this head the preceding year was 2,392. The ratio of decrease is gra- 
tifying ; but I hope it will rapidly advance, and that this ominous and humiliating item 
will soon disappear altogether through the Christian and patriotic exertions of the people 
at large, aided by the new amendments in the School Law on the subject of compulsory 
education. ; 


TIl.—Tas.ie C.—RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, CERTIFICATES, ANNUAL SALARIES OF 
TEACHERS. | 


1. Number of Teachers, Male and Female.—In the 4,566 schools reported, 5,165 teach- | 
ers have been employed—increase, 111; of whom 2,753 are male teachers—decrease, 22 ; _ 
and 2,412 are female teachers—increase, 133. 

9. Religious Perswasions of Teachers.—Under this head there is little variation. The 
teachers are reported to be of the following persuasions :—Church of England, 869—in- 
crease, 43 ; Church of Rome, 592—increase, 26 ; Presbyterians (of different classes), 1,589, 
—increase, 16; Methodists (of different classes), 1,509—increase, 39 ; Baptists (of dif- 
ferent classes), 282—decrease, 25 ; Congregationalists, 76—increase, 13; Lutherans, 21— 
increase, 3; Quakers, 14—decrease, 3; Christians and Disciples, 47—decrease, | ; re- 
ported as Protestants, 117—increase, 12 ; Unitarians, 4—decrease, 4 ; other persuasions, 
14; not reported, 31—decrease, 8. 


N.B.—Of the 592 teachers of the Church of Rome, 356 are employed in the Public 
Common Schools, and 236 are teachers of Separate Schools. 


3. Teachers’ Certificates—Total number of certificated or licensed teachers reported is 
5,061—increase, 141 ; Normal School Provincial Certificates, 1st class, 319—increase, 60 ; 
2nd class, 349—increase, 7 ; (no 3rd class Normal School Certificates are given) ; County 
Board Certificates of the old Standard, Ist class, 1,961—increase, 142 ; 2nd class, 2,102— 


’ 


decrease, 15 ; 3rd class, 330—decrease, 53 ; not reported as classified, 104—decrease, 30 ; 
certificates annulled, 11. | 

4, Number of schools in which the teacher was changed during the year, 667—in- 
crease, 8. 

5. Number of schools which have more than one teacher, 322—increase, 18. 

6. Annual Salaries of Teachers.—The highest salary paid to a male teacher in a County, 
$600—the lowest, $100 (!) ; in a City, the highest, $1,000—the lowest, $250 ; in a Town, 
the highest, $1,000—the lowest, $225 ; in an Incorporated Village, the highest, $1,000— 
the lowest, $264. The average salary of male teachers in Counties was $260—of female 
teachers, $187 ; in Cities, of male teachers, $597—of female teachers, $231 ; in Towns, of 
male teachers, $482—of female teachers, $226 ; in incorporated villages, of male teachers, 
$422—of female teachers, $190. While the increase in the number of schools reported is 
41, and the increase in the number of teachers employed is 111, the increase in the 
number of pupils is 11,304, and the increase in aggregate sum paid teachers is $47,515 ; 
there is no increase in the largest salaries paid teachers, except in towns and villages. 
Amongst the worst enemies to the efficiency and progress of Public School education, are 
those trustees and parents whose aim is to get what they mis-call a cheap teacher, and who 
seek to haggle down the teacher’s remuneration to as near starvation point as possible, 
though, in reality, they are intellectually starving their own children and wasting their 
time by employing an inferior teacher. Business men find it to their interest to employ 
good clerks, as one good clerk is worth two poor ones ; and in order to obtain and retain 
good clerks they pay them good salaries. Experience has long shown the soundness of 
this business rule and practice in the employment of teachers ; yet how many trustees and 
parents, in school matters, abandon a rule on which not only the merchant, but the sen- 
sible farmer acts in employing labourers, preferring to give high wages for good labourers, 
than to give lower wages to poor labourers. 


i 2 
IV.—Tasie D.—ScHooL SEcTIONS, SCHOOL-HOUSES AND TITLES, ScHOooL VISITS, 
ScHooL LECTURES, SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS AND RECITATIONS, TIME OF KEEPING 
OPEN THE SCHOOLS. 


1. The whole number of School Sections reported, 4,639—increase, 41, chiefly in new. 
townships. The number of schools reported as kept open is 4,566—increase, 42, these mostly 
in new townships. 

2. Free Schools—The number of schools supported entirely by rate on property under 
this the last year of the old regime, and which may be attended, as a matter of right, by 
all residents between the ages of 5 and 21 years without payment of fees, 1s 4,244—in- 
crease, 113. The number of schools partly free—that is, -with a rate bill of twenty-five 
cents or less per month—is 322—decrease, 71. I may repeat here, that whether the 
schools are free or not depends upon the local votes of the ratepayers at their annual meet- 
ings in School Sections, and in the election of Trustees in cities, towns and incorporated 
villages ; but a general wish has been expressed that all the Common Schools should be 

‘made free by law. I rejoice to be able to state that after twenty years had elapsed since 
the question of Free Schools was first left as a subject of discussion and voting at the 
annual school meetings, the voice of the country which had been so fully and so re- 
peatedly expressed on it, has at length had an utterance in the Legislature, and that, from 
this present year, (1871), the Public Schools of the Province of Ontario have been declared 
free to all residents between the ages of 5 and 21 years. 

3. The number of school-houses built during the year in counties was 176, of which 59 
were of brick, 24 of stoue, 70 frame, and 13 log, in new townships. Only one school- 
house in a city is reported as having been built during the year ; 1 in towns, and none in 
incorporated villages. These built have been all of brick. 
| 4. The whole number of school-houses reported is 4,590, of which 870 are brick, 428 
stone, 1,888 frame, 1,406 log—decrease of the last, 63. . 

5. Titles to School Sites.—Freehold, 4,150—increase, 72; Leased, 312—decrease, 34 ; 
Rented, 102—increase, 7 ; not reported, 26.-+ 

6. School Visits. By Local Superintendents, 10,448—increase, 260 ; by Clergymen, 
6,724—increase, 277; by Municipal Councillors, 1,631—increase, 84; by Magistrates, 1,705 


—decrease, 127 ; by Judges and Members of Parliament, 517—increase, 207 ; by Trus- 
tees, 18,7 24-—increase, 111 ; by other persons, 36, 058—increase, 419. Total School Visits, 
75;,807— increase, 1,231, (as against a decrease ‘of 7,366 in 1869). I am happy to state 
this gratifying fact ; as it does not indicate any diminution of zeal and interest in Public 
School education on the part of those whose duty, and interest, and privilege it is to ele- 
vate and strengthen public opinion in this first work of civilization, and by personal pre- 
sence and counsel to prompt and encourage the most indifferent parents to educate their 
children. 

7. School Lectures.—By Local Superintendents, 2,764—decrease 16 ; by other persons, 
290—decrease 57. Whole number of School Lectures, 3,054—decrease 73. ‘The lectures 
delivered by others than Local Superintendents are, of course, voluntary ; but the law 
requires that every Local Superintendent (now Inspector) shall deliver, during the year, 
at least one lecture on education in each School Section under his charge; and the 
number of School Sections reported, with schools open in them, is 4,566. There are, 
therefore, 1,512 School Sections, with schools open, in which the requirement of the law, 
in regard to delivering an educational lecture, has not been observed. The statistical 
table shows the counties in which this neglect of duty has occurred. The state of the 
weather, and the proposed change in the office of Local Superintendent, may, in some 
instances, have interfered with the discharge of this duty, but it can scarcely account for 
the failure in 1,512 School Sections. The practice of giving lectures on various subjects 
is becoming every year more general and popular. It would be singular, indeed, if 
one lecture a-year in each School Section, on some subject of educational requirement or 
progress, could not be made instructive and popular. It is, however, gratifying to 
observe that the number of visits to schools ig the late Local Superintendents was equal 
to the requirements of the law. 

8. Time of Keeping the Schools Open. stig he average time of keeping the schools open, 
including the holidays, was eleven months and four days, in 1870. This is nearly 
twice the average time of keeping open the Public Schools in the States of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, and about three months more than the average time of keeping them open in 
the States of New York and Massachusetts—arising chiefly from our making the appor- 
tionment of the School Fund to School Sections not according to population, but 
according to the average attendance and the time of keeping open such schools—that is 
according to the work done in such schools. 

9. Public School Examinations—The whole number of Public School Examinations 
was 7,097—increase 127 ; (as against a decrease of 173 in 1869), though less than two 
for each school. The law requires that there should be in each school a public quarterly 
examination, of which the teacher should give notice to trustees and parents of pupils, 
and to the school visitors (clergymen, magistrates, &c.) resident in the School Sections. 
I think the time has now arrived (under ‘the new and improved system inaugurated by 
the School Law and Regulations of 1871), to make it my duty hereafter to ‘withhold the 
apportionment of the School Fund from the schools in which this provision of the law is 
violated. Good teachers do not shrink from, nor are indifferent to, public examinations 
of their schools. They seek occasions to exhibit the results of their skill and industry ; 
but incompetent and indolent teachers shrink from the publicity and labour attendant 
on public examinations of their schools. The stimulus to progress caused by such exami- 
nations, together with tests of efficiency on the part of teachers, and of progress on the 
part of pupils, cannot fail to produce beneficial effects on parents, pupils and teachers, as 
well as on the interests of general-and thorough Public School education ; and such exa- 
minations will doubtless, under the new and improved programme of studies, command a 
latye attendance of parents, trustees, and friends of the pupils of the school. 

se The Number of Schools holding Public Recitations of prose or poetry by the pupils 
was 2,566—increase 154. This exercise should be practised in every school, (and I am 
glad its use is increasing), as it tends to promote habits of accurate learning by heart, im- 
provement in reading and spelling, and is an agreeable and often amusing diversion for all 
parties concerned. The little episodes of such exercises in the ordinary routine of school 
duties exert a salutary influence upon the minds of pupils and are happy interludes in the 
exercises on days of public examinations; and the more agreeable and attractive such 


exercises, as well as school examinations, can be made, the more rapid and successful will 
school progress become. | 

11. School Prizes and Merit Cards——The number of schools in which prizes are re- 
ported as having been distributed to reward and encourage meritorious pupils, is 1,345— 
decrease, 12—though there has been an increase in the aggregate amount of prize books 
applied for and sent out to the schools. In every instance, as far as I can learn, where the 
distribution of prizes has not proved both satisfactory and beneficial, the failure may be 
traced to the want of intelligence or fairness, or both, in the awarding of them. In some 
cases it may be ascribed to the same causes which caused the violation of the law in not 
holding public examinations of schools—the want of competence and industry in teachers 
—their not attending to and recording the individual conduct and progress of each pupil, 
and, therefore, the absence of data essential to an impartial and intelligent judgment as to 
the merits of pupils. In other cases, there has been a desire to give something to every 
pupil without reference to either conduct or progress, in order that none may complain, 
thus defeating the very object of prizes, and rejecting the principle on which the true sys- 
tem of prizes is established, and on which the Divine Government itself is based, namely, 
_ rewarding every one according to lus works. I may here repeat again what I have already 
remarked on this subject, that the hackneyed objection as to the distribution of prizes ex- 
citing feelings of dissatisfaction, envy and hatred in the minds of those who do not obtain 
them, is an objection against all competition, and is therefore contrary to every-day prac- 
tice in all the relations of life. If the distribution of prizes is decided fairly according to 
merit there can be no just ground for dissatisfaction ; and facilities are now provided and 
their employment prescribed, with a view to determine the merit of punctuality, of good 
conduct, of diligence, of proficiency on the part of each pupil during each term of the year— 
a four-fold motive to exertion and emulation in every thing that constitutes a good pupil 
and a good school. But the indifferent and flagging teacher does not wish such a pressure 
to be brought to bear upon his every-day teaching and attention to everything essential 
to an efficient school ; nor does he desire the test of a periodical examination of his pupils 
by an examining committee to be applied to his teaching and management of the school. 
The objection that the distribution of prizes to deserving pupils excites the envy and 
hatred of the undeserving, is a convenient pretext to protect and permit incompetence and 
indifference on the part of the teacher. 

. But the existence of such alleged dissatisfaction is no reason for refusing rewards to 
punctuality, to good conduct, to diligence, to proficiency on the part of pupils. There is 
often great dissatisfaction on the part of unsuccessful candidates and their friends in the 
results of Municipal and Parliamentary elections, and the distribution of prizes by Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Associations ; but this is no argument against the value of free 
and elective institutions ; nor does it prevent the people generally from honouring with 
their suffrages those on whose merits they place most value, even though they may some- 
times err in‘their judgment. Nor do the managers of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Societies withhold prizes from the most successful cultivators of grains and vegetables, 
and fruits and flowers, because of dissatisfaction among the envious of the less diligent 
and less skilful farmers and gardeners. 

It is the very order of Providence, and a maxim of Revelation, that the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich, while idleness tendeth to poverty; that to him that hath (that is, 
improves what he hath) shall be given, and the neglecter shall be sent empty away. 
Providence does not reverse its order of administration, because some persons are discon- 
tented and envious at the success of the faithful diligence and skill of others. Nor does 
Providence appeal alone to the transcendental motives of duty, gratitude, immortality, but 
presents also the motives of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to come. 

I prefer the order of Providence, and the principles on which our civil institutions 
and all our associations for public and social improvements are conducted, to the dead- 
level notions of stationary teachers, and the envious murmurings of negligent pupils and 
their misguided friends. 

An explanation of this feature of our school system will be its best justification, and 
evince its great importance. I therefore present it again as follows :— 


A comprehensive catalogue of carefully-selected and beautiful prize books has been 


prepared and furnished by the Department to Trustees and Municipalities applying for . 
them ; and, besides furnishing the books at cost price, the Department adds one hundred 
per cent. to whatever amounts may be provided by Trustees and Municipal Councils to 
procure these prize books for the encouragement of children in their schools. A series of 
merit cards, with appropriate illustrations and mottoes, has been prepared by the Depart- 
ment, and is supplied to Trustees and Teachers at a very small charge—half the cost— 
and these merit cards are to be awarded daily, or more generally weekly, to pupils merit- 
ing them. One class of cards is for punctuality ; another for good conduct ; a third for dil- 
gence ; a fourth for perfect recitations. There are generally three or four prizes under each 
of these heads ; and the pupil or pupils who get the largest number of merit cards under 
each head, will, at the end of the quarter or half year, be entitled to the prize books 
awarded. Thus an influence is exerted upon every part of a pupil’s conduct, and during 
every day of his school career. If he cannot learn as fast as another pupil, he can be as 
punctual, as diligent, and maintain as good conduct ; and to acquire distinction, and an en- 
tertaining and beautiful book, for punctuality, diligence, good conduct, or perfect recitations or 
exercises, must be a just ground of satisfaction, not only to the pupil, but also to his or 
her parents and friends. There are two peculiarities of this system of merit cards worthy 
of special notice. The one is, that it does not rest upon the comparative success of single 
examinations at the end of the term, or half year or year, but on the daily conduct and 
diligence of each pupil during the whole period, and that irrespective of what may be done 
or not done by any other pupil. The ill-feeling by rivalship at a single examination is 
avoided, and each pupil is judged and rewarded according to his merits, as exhibited in 
his every day school life. The second peculiarity is, that the standard of merit is founded 
on the Holy Scriptures, as the mottoes on each card are all taken from the sacred volume, 
and the illustrations on each card consist of a portrait of a character illustrative of the 
principle of the motto, and as worthy of imitation. The prize book system, and especially 
in connection with that of merit cards, has a most salutary influence upon the school dis- 
cipline, upon both teachers and pupils, besides diffusing a large amount of entertaining 
and useful reading. 


V.—TABLE E..— PRAYERS, READING OF THE SCRIPTURES IN SCHOOLS, TEXT Books, Mars, 
APPARATUS, 


1. Prayers and Reading of the Scriptures.—Of the 4,566 schools reported, the daily 
exercises were opened and closed with prayers in 3,246 of them—increase, 119; and the 
Bible was read in 3,097—increase, 95. No child can be compelled to be present at religious 
struction, reading or exercise, against the wish of his parents or guardians, expressed in 
writing. The religious instruction, reading and exercises, are, like religion itself, a voluntary 
matter with trustees, teachers, parents and guardians. The Council of Public Instruction 
provides facilities, even forms of prayer, and makes recommendations on the subject, but 
does not assume authori ity to enforce or compel compliance with those provisions and recom- 
mendations. In some instances the reading and prayers are according to the Roman 
Catholic Church ; but, generally, those exercises are Protestant. The fact that in 3,246 
schools, out of 4 566, religious exercises of some kind are voluntarily practised, indicates 
the preva.ent religious pr inciples and feelings of the people ; although the absence of such 
religious exercises in a school does not, by any means, indicate the absence of religious 
principles or feelings in the neighbourhood of such school. There are many religious 
persons who think “the day school, like the farm fields, the place of secular work, the 
religious exercises of the workers being performed, in the one case as in the other, in the 
household, and not in the field of labour. But as Christian principles and morals are the 
foundation of all that is most noble in man, and the great fulcrum and lever of public 
freedom and prosperity in a country, it is gratifying ie see general and avowed recognition 
of them in the public schools. 

2. Text Books.—In a previous annual report I eeiSmica fully the steps which had been 
taken and the measures adopted, not only to secure a uniform series of text books for the 
schools, but a uniform series of excellent Canadian text books, and the complete success 
of those measures. Table E shows that those text books are now all but universally used, 


and also the number of schools in which each of the text books on the various subjects of 
instruction is used. 

3. Maps, Globes, and other Apparatus.—The maps and globes, and most of the other 
apparatus used in the schools, are now manufactured in Canada, forming a new and inter- 
esting branch of Canadian manufacture. Blackboards are used in 4,504 (or nearly all) the 

schools—increase, 82; globes are used in 1,326 schools—increase, 43 ; maps are used in 
8,785 schools—increase, 92. Total maps ‘used in the schools, 28, 149—increase, 1,088, 
(as against an increase of 250 in 1869). 


VI.—TABLE F.-—-ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


1, The number of Roman Catholic Separate Schools is 163—decrease during the 

ear, 2. 

: 2. Receipts—The amount apportioned and paid by the Chief Superintendent from 
_ the Legislative Grant to Separate Schools, according to average attendance as compared 
with that at the Public Schools in the same Municipalities, was $8,906—increase, $176. 
The amount apportioned and paid for the purchase of maps, prize books and libraries, 
upon the usual condition of an equal sum being provided from local sources, was $683— 
increase, 207. The amount of school rates from the supporters of Separate Schools, was 
$31,845—increase, $402. The amount subscribed by supporters of Separate Schools, and 
from other sources, was $17,065—increase, 962. Total amount received from all sources 
was $58,500—increase, $1,749. 

8. EHapenditwres.—For payment of teachers, $41,738—increase, $3,109; for maps, 
prize books and libraries, $1,766—increase, $327 ; for other school purposes, $14,994— 
decrease, $1,688. 

4. Pupils—The number of pupils reported as attending the Separate Schools, was 
20,652—decrease, 34. Average attendance, 10,035—increase, 1,704. 

5. The whole number of teachers employed in the Separate Schools, was 236—increase, 
8; male teachers, 96—decrease, 8; female teachers, 140—increase, 16. Teachers of 
religious orders, male, 25—-decrease, 5 ; female, 58—increase, 15. | 

6. The same table shows the branches taught in the Separate Schools, and the num- 
ber of pupils in each branch ; also the number of schools using maps, apparatus and black- 
boards. 

General Remarks.—1. It is proper for me to repeat the remark, that the Public Schools 
‘of Ontario are non-denominational. Equal protection is secured to and enjoyed by every 
religious persuasion. No child is compelled to receive religious instruction, or attend any 
religious exercise or reading, against the wishes of his parents or guardians, expressed in 
writing. I have known no instance of proselytism in the Public Schools, nor have I re- 
ceived, during the year, a single complaint of interference with religious rights so fully 
secured by law. 

2. According to the returns of the religious denominations of teachers, as given in 
Table C, and noted above, the number of Roman Catholic teachers of the Common Schools 
is 592, of whom 236 are teachers in Separate Schools. There were, therefore, 356 (in- 
crease during the year, 18) Roman Catholic teachers employed in the non-denominational 
Public Schools—an illustrative proof of the absence of exclusiveness in the local as wellas 
executive administration of the school system, and for which, did the feeling exist, a’ plea 
might be made on the ground that general provision has been made for Roman Catholic 
Separate Schools. I may also observe, that according to the last General Census, there 
were 464,315 children in Ontario between the ages of 5 and 16 years. Of these, accord- 
ing to the proportion of Roman Catholic population, at least 70,000 must be assumed to 
be the children of Roman Catholic parents. Of these 70,000 Roman Catholic children, 
only 20,652 (not one-third of the R. C. school population) attend the Separate Schools ; 
the other two-thirds (allowing even 10,000 as not attending any school) attend the Public 
Schools, in which no less than 356 Roman Catholic teachers are employed ; and yet nota 
complaint has been made of even attempt at proselytism or interference with religious 
rights guaranteed by law. 
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VIl.—Tas_e G.—GramMar (Now Hic) ScHoois, REcEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 
PuPILS, FEES, OR FREE SCHOOLS. 


Receipts.—The amount of balances from the preceding year (that 1s, of moneys not 
paid in by the 31st of December, 1869), was $11,590—increase, $1,506. The amount of 
Legislative Grant for the salaries of teachers, was $54,695—increase, $2,592. The 
amount of Legislative Grant apportioned for maps, prize books, etc., was $1,348—aincrease, 
$558. The amount of Municipal Grants in support of Grammar Schools, was $43,597— 
increase, $8,193. The amount of pupils’ fees, was $19,375—increase, $2,451. Balances 
of the preceding year and other sources, $15,000—increase, $4,211. Total receipts, 
$145,607—increase, $19,514. 

Expenditures.—For salaries of masters and teachers, $105,153—increase, $8,143 : for 
building, rents and repairs, $20,390— increase, $13,011; for fuel, books, and’contingencies, 
$8,648—increase, $425 ; for maps, prize books, apparatus, and libraries, $3,374—1n- 
crease, $1,482. Total expenditure for the year 1870, $137,566—increase, $23,063. Bal- 
ances of moneys not paid out at the end of the year, $8,041—decrease, $3,549. 

Number of Schools, 101—no increase. 

Number of Pupils, 7,351—increase, 743—a large proportionate increase. 


VIII.—Tasie H.—NvuMBER oF PUPILS IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INFORMATION. 


This table shows both the subjects taught and the number of pupils in such subjects 
in each of the Grammar Schools, the names, university degree or certificate of the Head 
Masters, and number of teachers employed in each School. 

Whole Number of Pupils in English, 7,280—increase, 789; in English Grammar, 
7,091—increase, 628; in Spelling and Dictation, 6,958—increase, 891; in Reading, 
6,863—increase, 939 ; in Composition, 4,915—decrease, 100. otal in Latin, 6,658— 
increase, 1,081; in Harkness or Arnold, 5,187—increase, 1,041; in Latin Grammar, 
4,371—increase, 487 ; in Latin Exercises and Prose Composition, 2,467—increase, 471 ; 
in Prosody, 564—increase, 6 ; Reading Cesar, 632—decrease 10 ; Reading Virgil, 578— 
decrease, 2; Reading Livy, 138—decrease, 48 ; Reading Ovid, 129—increase, 34 ; Read- 
ing Cicero, 310—increase, 53 ; Reading Horace, 243—increase, 37 ; in Verse Composition, 
260—increase, 131. Total in Greek, 769—decrease, 89 ; in Harkness, 468—decrease, 30 ; 
in Greek Grammar, 579—increase, 26 ; in Written Exercises, 413—increase, 1 ; Reading 
Lucian, 174—decrease, 34; Reading the Anabasis, 218—decrease, 35 ; Reading Iliad, 
153—increase, 1; Reading the Odyssey, 45—decrease, 18. Total in French, 2,850— 
increase, 434; in French Grammar, 2,586—increase, 461 ; in Written Exercise and Com- 
position, 2,098—increase, 190; in French Dictation and Conversation, 786—increase, 
280 ; Reading Voltaire’s Charles XII., 693—increase, 147 ; Reading Corneille’s Horace, 
199—decrease, 42. Total in Arithmetic, 7,212—increase, 770. Total in Algebra, 3,525— 
increase, 464. Total in Euclid, 2,172—increase, 119 ; in the higher rules of Arithmetic, 
6,115—increase, 695 ; in the higher rules of Algebra, 2,201—increase, 353; in Euclid, 
books III. and IV., 855—increase, 68; in Trigonometry or Logarithms, 651—increase, 
150 ; in Mensuration and Surveying, 717—increase, 288 ; in Ancient Geography, 1,409— 
increase, 41 ; in Modern Geography, 6,631—increase, 951. Total in History, 5,981— 
increase, 763 ; in Ancient History, 1,275—increase, 205; in Physical Science, 1,948— 
increase, 267 ; in Christian Morals, 1;437—decrease, 50 ; in Civil Government, 144—in- 
crease, 62 ; in Writing, 6,399—-increase, 730 ; in Book-keeping and Commercial Transac- 
tions, |,636—increase, 97; in Drawing, 912—increase, 27; in Vocal Music, 490—decrease, 
133 ; in Gymnastics, 431—decrease, 185 ; in Military Drill, 434—decrease, 404 ; Schools 
in which the Bible is used, 60—increase, 3 ; Schools in which there are-daily prayers, 
88—same as. 1869; Schools under united Grammar and Common School Boards, 62— 
decrease, 3 ; number of maps in the Schools, 1,712—increase, 112; number of globes in 
Schouls, 128—decrease, 5 ; number of pupils who were matriculated at any University 
during the year, 81—decrease, 6 ; number of Masters and Teachers employed in 101 
Schools, 172—increase, 7. 
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IX.—TABLE I.—METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Of late years the practical value of the science of Meteorology has been recognized by 
all civilized governments, and systems of simultaneous observations have been widely 
established, the results of which must tend to elucidate the laws which control the atmos- 
pheric phenomena. The recent establishment of the storm signal office at Washington, 
and its extension to this Province, show the great importance of Meteorological observa- 
tions. ‘The daily weather reports, and the “probabilities” founded on the observations, 
have been most, valuable, instructive and interesting. The system of “drum signals” 
established on the English coast by the late Admiral Fitzroy, though not appreciated at 
first, have become a necessity, and, under the good Providence of God, have been the 
means of averting great destruction of life and property. The same Admiral, when head 
of the Meteorolcgical Office in England, thus referred to the importance of returns of 
temperature, and the especial need of observations in British America :—“ Tables of the 
mean temperature of the air in the year, and in the different months and seasons of the 
year, at above one thousand stations on the globe, have recently been computed by Pro- 
fessor Dové, and published under the auspices of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin. This work, which is a true model of the method in which a great body of 
Meteorological facts, collected by different observers and at different times, should be 
brought together and co-ordinated, has conduced, as is well known, to conclusions of very 
considerable importance in their bearing on climatology, and on the general laws of the 
distribution of heat on the surface of the globe.” In regard to land stations, Professor 
Dove's tables have shewn that data are still pressingly required from the British North, 
American Possessions intermediate between the stations of the Arctic expeditions and 
those of the United States; and that the deficiency extends across the whole North 
American continent in those latitudes, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The Grammar Schoo] System secures the continuous residence of a class of men, at 
different points, who are well qualified by education to perform the work of observation, 
and the law authorizes the establishment and maintenance of a limited number of stations, 
selected by the Council of Public Instruction, with the approval of His Excellency the 
Lieutenant Governor, at which daily observations are taken of barometric pressure, tem- 
perature of the air, tension of vapour, humidity of the air, direction and velocity of the 
wind, amount of cloudiness, rain, snow, Auroras, and other meteoric phenomena. The 
observations are taken at 7 am., 1 p.m., and 9 p.m. ‘The instruments used have been 
subjected to the proper tests. Full abstracts of the daily records are sent to the 
Education Office monthly, in addition to a weekly report of certain observations, which is 
prepared for publication in any local newspaper the observer may select. Abstracts of 
the results for each month are regularly published in the Jowrnal of Education, and the 
observers’ reports, after strict examination, are arranged and preserved for further inves- 
tigations. 

In my report of 1867, the results of most of the observations were presented in the 
form of synchronous curves, but as the expense proved an objection, a synopsis is now 
given in figures. For the same reason the important notes of the observers are omitted. 

I have pleasure in adding that the observers are, upon the whole, discharging their 
duties with fidelity, and that through their exertions the materials for investigating the 
climatology of the Province are rapidly accumulating. 


X.—TABLE K.—NoRMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 


The recent County examinations throughout the Province have demonstrated the 
great value and usefulness of the Normal School. Every one of its students who were 
examined has acquitted himself well. The recent appointments of Dr. Carlyle and Mr. 
Kirkland to Masterships in the Normal School will contribute still more to its efficiency 
and value. As the successor of Dr. Sangster, the Rev. Dr. Davies, the new Principal, will 
be able effectually to sustain the high reputation which the Institution has acquired 
throughout the country. The whole system has been of late years brought to a degree of 
thoroughness-and practical efficiency, even in its minutest details, that I have not wit- 
nessed in any other establishments of the kind. The standard of admission to the 
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Normal School has been raised much above that of former years, and therefore the 
entrance examination (which is always in writing) has been made increasingly severe ; yet 
the applications for admission during the present session (August, 1871) have been 198 
(larger than for some years), and the failures in examination have been 13—much less - 
proportionally than at the commencement of previous sessions. Upwards of 90 of those 
admitted have been teachers. The establishment of the third mastership, with a view to 
give greater prominence to the subject of Natural Science, will have a most beneficial and 
salutary effect upon the introduction and teaching of those subjects in our Public Schools 
as required by the new School Act. The applications now on the books for admission to 
the Model Schools, above what can be entertained, are upwards of 600. The newly 
enlarged buildings for these schools will not only relieve us of this pressure, but will add 
greatly to the practical character and efficiency of these schools of practice in the Normal 
School course. 

Table K contains three abstracts, the first of which gives the gross number of appli- 
cations, the number that had been teachers before entering the Normal School, attendance 
of teachers in training, certificates, and other particulars respecting them during the 
twenty-one years’ existence of the Normal School; the second abstract gives the counties 
whence the students have come; and the third gives the religious persuasions of the 
students. | ’ 

The Table shows that of the 6,069 admitted to the Normal School (out of 6,736 appli- 
cations) 2,992 of them had been teachers; and of those admitted, 3,129 were males, and 
2,940 were females. Of the 3,129 male candidates admitted, 2,088 of them had been 
teachers ; of the 2,940 female candidates admitted, 904 of them had been teachers. The 
number admitted the first session of 1870 was 159, the second session, 173—total, 332— 
of whom 220 attended both sessions. Of the whole number admitted, 137 were males, 
and 195 females. Of the male students admitted, 87 had been teachers ; of the female 
students admitted, 58 had been teachers. z ; 

I think it necessary here to repeat the explanations which I have heretofore given 
respecting the objects and offices of the Normal and Model Schools :— 

The Normal and Model Schools were not designed to educate young persons, but to 
train teachers, both theoretically and practically, for conducting schools throughout the 
Province, in cities and towns as well as townships. They are not constituted, as are most 
of the Normal Schools in both Europe and America, to impart the preliminary education 
requisite for teaching. That preparatory education is supposed to have been attained in 
the ordinary public or private schools. The entrance examination to the Normal School 
requires this. The object of the Normal and Model Schools is, therefore, to do for the 
_ teacher what an appre .ticeship does for the mechanic, the artist, the physician, the lawyer 
—to teach him theoretically and practically how to do the work of his profession. No 
inducements are held out to any one to apply for admission to the Normal School, except 
that of qualifying himself or herself for the profession of teaching ; nor are any admitted 
except those who in writing declare their intention to pursue the profession of teaching, 
and that their object in coming to%the Normal School is to better qualify themselves for 
their profession—a declaration similar to that which is required for admission to Normal 
Schools in other countries. Nor is any candidate admitted without passing an entrance 
examination in writing, equal to what is required for an ordinary second-class certificate 
by a County Board. 

No argumentation is any longer required to justify the establishment and operations 
of Normal Schools. The experience and practice of all educating countries have establish- 
ed their necessity and importance. The wonder now is, that while no one thinks of being 
a printer, a painter, or shoemaker, &c., without first learning the trade, persons have 
undertaken the most difficult and important of all trades or professions—that which 
develops mind and forms character—without any preparation for it. The demand for 
teachers trained in the Normal and Model Schools, and their success, is the best proof of 
the high appreciation of the value of their services by the country. Of course no amount 
of culture can supply the want of natural good sense and abilities ; but training and cul- 
ture double the power of natural endowments, and often give to them all their efficiency. 

The Model Schools (one for boys and the other for girls), formerly limited to 150 
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pupils each, will, when the enlargement of the buildings is completed, admit of 50 addi- 
tional pupils each. The pupils admitted are now required to pay two dollars per month, 
while the Public Schools of the city are free. These Schools are appendages to the 
Normal School, and are each under the immediate charge of teachers who have been 
trained in the Normal School, and are overseen and inspected by the Principal and 
Masters of the Normal School. The teachers-in-training in the Normal School, divided 
into classes, spend some time each week in the Model Schools, where they first observe 
how a Model School for teaching Public School subjects is organized and managed ; how 
the pupils are classified, and how the several subjects are taught ; and they at length teach 
themselves, as assistants, under the observation and instruction of the regularly traiued 
teachers of the school, who also make notes, and report from day to day the attention, 
aptitude, power of explaining, governing, commanding attention, &c. The Principal of 
the Normal School includes in his instructions a series of lectures on school government, 
teaching, &c. ; and Dr. Hodgins, the Deputy Superintendent of Education, (a member of 
the Bar) delivers a short course of lectures to the Normal School students on the School 
Law, and their ‘duties and modes of proceeding respecting it. 


XI—TABLE L.—OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


As the Public and High Schools are only a part of our educational agencies, the Private 
Schools, Academies and Colleges must be considered in order to form a correct idea of the 
state and progress of education in this Province. ‘Table L contains an abstract of the in- 
formation collected respecting these institutions. As the information is obtained and 
given voluntarily, it can énly be regarded as an approximation to accuracy, and, of course, 
very much below the real facts. According to the information obtained, there are 16 Uol- 
leges (several of them possessing eminent powers), with 1,930 students ; 284 Academies 
and Private Schools—increase 5—with 6,562 pupils—increase, 170; which were kept 
open 11 months, and employed 373 teachers—increase, 21. Total students and pupils, 
8,492—increase, 470. 


XIT.—TABLE M.—FREE Pusuic LIBRARIES. 


1. This Table contains three statements ; fist, of the Municipalities which have been 
supplied with libraries or additions during the year, and the value and number of volumes 
to each ; second, the Counties to which libraries have been supphed during the past and 
former years, and the value and number of volumes, and also of other public libraries ; 
third, the number and subjects of volumes which have been furnished, as libraries and 
prize books, to the several counties each year since the commencement, in 1853, of this 
branch of the school system. 

2. (Statement No. 1.) The amount expended in establishing and increasing the li- 
braries is $3,395—decrease, $1,260—of which one-half has been provided from local sources. 
The number of volumes supplied is 5,024—decrease, 1,404, which is more than made up 
by the increase of 60,000 in the number of books or prizes sent out. 

3. (Statement No. 2.) The value of Public Free Libraries furnished to the end of 
1870 was $135,525 —increase, $3,395. The number of Libraries, exclusive of subdivisions, 
1,146—increase 39. The number of volumes in these libraries was 239,062—increase, 
5,024. 3 

Sunday School Libraries reported, 2,433—increase, 160. The number of volumes in 
these libraries was 345,855—increase, 10,870. 

Other Public Libraries reported, 389—increase, 4. The number of volumes in these 
libraries was 174,441—increase, 404. 

The total number of Public Libraries in Ontario is 3,968—increase, 203. The total of 
the number of volumes in these librariesgis 759,358—increase during the year, 16,298 
volumes. 

4. (Statement No. 3.) This important statement contains the number and classifica- 
tion of public libraries and prize books which have been sent out from the Depository of the 
Department from 1853 to 1870 inclusive. The total number of volumes for Public Free 
Libraries sent out, 242,672. The Classification of these books is as follows -—History, 
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42,193 ; Zoology and Physiology, 15,275 ; Botany, 2,811 ; Phenomena, 6,108 ; Physical Sci- 
ence, 4,772 ; Geology; 2,077 ; Natural Philosophy and Manufactures, 13,152 ; Chemistry, 
1,540 ; Agricultural Chemistry, 794; Practical Agriculture, 9,592; Literature, 23,272 ; 
Voyages, 20,989 ; Biography, 27,977 ; Tales and Sketches, Practical Life, 68,153; Fiction, 
1,015 ; Teachers’ Iabrary, 2,952. Total number of Prize Books sent out, 503,449. Grand 
totul of library and prize books (including, but not included in the above, 14,379 volumes 
sent to Mechanics’ Institutes and Sunday Schools, paid for wholly from local sources), 
759,884. 

"5, In regard to the Free Public Libraries, it may be proper to repeat the explanation 
that these libraries are managed by Local Municipal Councils and School Trustees (chiefly 
by the latter), under regulations prepared according to law by the Council of Public In- 
struction. ‘The books are procured by the Education Department, from publishers both 
in Europe and America, at as low prices for cash as possible ; and a carefully-prepared 
classified catalogue of about 4,000 works (which, after examination, have been approved 
by the Council of Public Instruction) is printed, and sent to the Trustees of each School 
Section, and the Council of each Municipality. From this select and comprehensive cata- 
logue the local municipal and school authorities desirous of establishing and increasing a 
library select such works as they think proper, or request the Department to do so for 
them, and receive from the Department not only the books at prices about from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. cheaper than the ordinary retail prices, but an apportionment in ~ 
books of 100 per cent. upon the amount which they provide for the purchase of such 
books. None of these works are disposed of to any private parties, except Teachers and 
School Inspectors, for their professional use ; and the rule is not to keep a large supply of 
any one work on hand, so as to prevent the accumulation of stock, and to add to the cata- 
logue yearly new and useful books which are constantly issuing from the European and 
American Press. There is also kept in the Department a record of every public library, 
and of the books which have been furnished for it, so that additions can be made to such 
libraries without liability to send second copies of the same books. 


XIII.—TaAsLe N.—SuUMMARY OF THE Maps, APPARATUS, AND PrizE Books SUPPLIED 
TO THE COUNTIES, CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES DURING THE YEAR. 


1. The amount expended in supplying maps, apparatus, and prize books for the 
schools, was $28,810—increase, $4,345. The one-half of this sum was provided volun- 
tarily from local sources ; in all cases the books or articles are applied for and fifty per cent. 
of the value paid for by the parties concerned before being sent. The number of Maps of 
the World sent out was 136; of Europe, 221; of Asia, 185 ; of Africa, 164; of America, 
180 ; of British North America and Canada, 238 ; of Great Britain and Ireland, 188 ; of 
Single Hemispheres, 153 ; of Scriptural and Classical, 135 ; of other charts and maps, 269 ; 
of globes, 109 ; of sets of apparatus, 62 ; of other pieces of school apparatus, 612; of His- 
torical and other Lessons, in sheets, 5,880. Number of volumes of prize books, 60,655. 

2. It may be proper to repeat that the map, apparatus, and prize book branch of the 
School System was not established till 1855. From that time to the end of 1870 the 
amount expended for maps, apparatus, and prize books (not including Public Libraries), 
was $293,043, one-half of which has been provided from local sources, from which all 
applications have been made. The number of Maps of the World farnished is 2,451); of 
Europe, 3,822; of Asia, 3,086; of Africa, 2,851; of America, 3,231; of British North 
America and Canada, 3,593 ; of Great Britain and Ireland, 3,688 ; of Single Hemispheres, 
2,548 ; of Classical and Scriptural Maps, 2,628 ; other maps and charts, 5,444 ; globes, 1,942 ; 
sets of apparatus, 411; single articles of school apparatus, 14,615 ; Historical and other Les- 
sons in sheets, 154,212 ; volumes of Prize Books, 503,449. 

3. I also repeat the following explanation of this branch of the Department :— 

The maps, globes, and various articles gf school apparatus sent out by the Depart- 
ment, apportioning one hundred per cent. upon whatever sum or sums are provided from 
local sources, are nearly all manufactured in Ontario, and at lower prices than imported 
articles of the same kind have been heretofore obtained. The globes and maps manufac- 
tured (even the material) in Ontario contain the latest discoveries of voyagers and travel- 
lers, and are executed in the best manner, as are tellurians, mechanical powers, numeral 
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frames, geometrical powers, &., &c. All this has been done by employing competitive 
private skill and enterprise. The Department has furnished the manufacturers with copies 
and models, purchasing certain quantities of the articles when manufactured, at stipulated 
prices, then permitting and encouraging them to manufacture and cispose.of these articles 
themselves to any private parties desirin g them, as the Department supplies them only to 
municipal and school authorities. In this way new domestic manufactures are introduced, 
and mechanical and artistical skill and enterprise are encouraged, and many aids to school 
and domestic instruction, heretofore unknown amongst us, or only attainable in particular 
cases with difficulty, and at great expense, are now easily and cheaply accessible to private 
families, as well as to municipal and school authorities all over the country. It is also 
worthy of remark, that this important branch of the Education Department is self-sup- 
porting. All the expenses of it are reckoned in the cost uf the articles and books procured, 
so that it does not cost either the public revenue or school fund a penny beyond what is 
apportioned to the Municipalities and School Sections providing a like sum or sums for 
the purchase of books, maps, globes, and various articles of school apparatus. I know of 
no other instance, in either the United States or in Europe, of a branch of a Public De- 
partment of this kind conferring so great a benefit upon the public, and without adding to 
_ public expense. 

The following Tables will also be found of much interest in connection with this part 
of our School System. 


TABLE SHEWING THE VALUE OF ARTICLES SENT OUT FROM THE EDUCATION DrEpostToRY 
DURING THE YEARS 1851 To 187 0, INCLUSIVE. 
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logue prices without 
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Book IMPORTS INTO ONTARIO AND QUEBEC. 


The following Statistical Table has been compiled from the “ Trade and Navigation 
Returns” for the years specified, showing the gross value of books (not maps or school 
apparatus) imported into Oatario and Quebec. \ 
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XIV.—TABLE O.—SUPERANNUATED AND WORN-OUT TEACHERS OF PuBLic SCHOOLS.t 


1. This table shows the age and service of each pensioner, and the amount which he 
receives. The system, according to which aid is given to worn-out Public School teachers, 
is as follows:—In 1853 the Legislature appropriated $2,000, which it afterwards in- 
creased to $4,000 per annum, in aid of superannuated or worn-out Public School 
teachers. The allowance cannot exceed $6 annually for each year the recipient has taught 
school in Ontario. Each recipient must pay a subscription to the Fund of $4 for the 
current year, and $5 for each year since 1854, if he has not paid his $4 any year ; nor 
can any teacher share in the fund unless he pays annually at that rate, commencing at the 
time of his beginning to teach, or with 1854 (when the system was established) if he began 
to teach before that time. When a teacher omits his annual subscription, he must pay at 
the rate of $5 for that year in order to be entitled to share in the fund when worn out. 
When the fund is not sufficient (as it never has been since the first year of its administra- 
tion) to pay each pensioner the full amount permitted by law, it is then divided among 
the claimants according to the number of years each one has taught. To secure equality, 
each claimant is paid in full the first year, less the amount of his subscriptions required by 
law to be paid. 

2. It appears from the Table that 256 have been admitted to receive aid, of whom 
125 have died, have not been heard from, or have resumed teaching, or have withdrawn 
from the fund before or during the year 1870, the amount of their subscriptions having 
been returned to them. 

3. The average age of each pensioner in 1870 was 68 years ; the average length of 
time of service in Ontario was 21 years. No time is allowed applicants except that 
which has been spent in teaching a Public School in Ontario ; though their having taught 
School many years in England, Ireland, Scotland, or the British Provinces, has induced 
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* Estimate. +Norg.—I have fully discussed the provisions of the new law on this subject in a subse- 
quent part of my report. 
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the Council, in some instances, to admit applicants to the list of worn-out Public School 
teachers after teaching only a few years in this Province, which would not have been done 
had the candidate taught, altogether, only a few years of his life. 

4, My report in former years contained the names of the parties on whose testimony 
the application in regard to each case was granted, together with the county of each pen- 
sioner’s residence. That part of the table has been omitted in my last reports to save the 
expense of printing, though the record is preserved in the Department for reference, if 
occasion require. 


XV.—TABLE P.—EDUCATIONAL SUMMARY FOR 1870. 


This table exhibits, in a single page, the number of Educational Institutions of every 
kind, as far as I have been able to obtain returns, the number cf students and pupils at- 
tending them, and the amount expended in their support. The whole number of these 
institutions in 1870 was 4,970—increase, 47; the whole number of students and pupils 
attending them was 459,161—increase, 11,001 ; the total amount expended for all educa- 
tional purposes was $2,173,711—increase, $113,927. The total amount available for educa- 
tional purposes was $2,414,056—uincrease, $140,152. 


XVI.—TABLE Q.—GENERAL STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION 
: IN ONTARIO, FROM 1842 To 1869 INCLUSIVE. 


It is only by comparing the number and character of Educational Institutions at 
different periods, the number of pupils attending them, and the sums of money provided 
and expended for their support, that we can form a correct idea of the educational progress 
of a country. The statistics for such comparisons should be kept constintly before the 
public mind to prevent erroneous and injurious impressions, and to animate to efforts of 
further and higher advancement. 

Congratulations have often been expressed at the great improvements which have 
been made in all our institutions of education, in regard both to the subjects and methods 
of teaching, as in the accommodations and facilities of instruction ; also in the number of 
our Educational Institutions, in attendance upon them, and in the provision for their 
support. But it is only by analyzing and comparing the statistics contained in Table Q, 
that a correct and full impression can be formed of what has been accomplished education- 
ally in Ontario during the last twenty years. Take afew items asexamples. “From 1848 
to 1870 the number of Public Schools has been increased from 2,800 to 4,403, and the 
number of pupils attending them from 130,739 to 421,866. The amount provided for the 
support of Public Schools has been increased since 1848 from $344,276 to $1,222,681, 
besides the amount provided for the purchase, erection, repairs of school-houses, etc., of 
which there are no reports earlier than 1850, but which at that time amounted to only 
$56,756, but which in 1870 amounted to $489,380—making the aggregate for Public 
School purposes in 1870 $1,712,061. Then the number of free schools since 1850 has 
increased from 252 to 4,244 ; to which are to be added the Normal and Model Schools, 
‘the system of uniform text-books, maps, globes, apparatus (of domestic manufacture), 
prize books and public libraries. 


XVII. THE EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM. 


Nothing is more important than that an establishment designed especially to be the 
institution of the people at large—to provide for them teachers, apparatus, libraries, and 
every possible agency of instruction—should, in all its parts and appendages, be such as 
the people can contemplate with respect and satisfaction, and visit with pleasure and profit. 
While the schools have been established, and are so conducted as to leave nothing to be 
desired in regard to their character and efficiency, the accompanying agencies for the 
agreeable and substantial improvement of all classes of students and pupils, and for the 
useful entertainment of numerous visitors from various parts of the country, as well as 
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many from abroad, have been rendered as attractive and complete as the limited means 
furnished would permit. Such are the objects of the Educational Museum. 

The Educational Museum is founded after the example of what has been done by the 
Imperial Government as part of the system of popular education—regarding the indirect 
as scarcely secondary to the direct means of forming the taste and character of the people. 

It consists of a collection of school apparatus for Public and High Schools, of models 
of agricultural and other implements, of specimens of the natural history of the country, 
casts of antique and modern statues and busts, &c., selected from the principal museums 
in Europe, including the busts of several of the most celebrated characters in English and © 
French history ; also, copies of some of the works of the great masters in Dutch, Flemish, 
Spanish, and especially of the Italian schools of painting. ‘These objects of art are 
labelled for the information of those who are not familiar with the originals, but a 
descriptive historical catalogue of them is in course of preparation. In the evidence given 
before the Select Committee of the British House of Commons, it is justly stated that 
“the object of a National Gallery is to improve the public taste, and afford a more refined 
description of enjoyment to the mass of the people ;” and the opinion is at the same time 
strongly expressed that as “ people of taste going to Italy eonstantly bring home beautiful 
copies of beautiful originals,” it is desired, even in England, that those who have not the 
opportunity or means of travelling abroad, should be enabled to see, in the form of an 
accurate copy, some of the works of Raffavle and other great masters ; an object no less 
desirable in Canada than in England. What has been thus far done in this branch of 
public instruction is in part the result of a small annual sum which, by the liberality of 
the Legislattire, has been placed at the disposal of the Chief Superintendent of Education, 
out of the Outario Educational Grants, for the purpose of improving school architecture 
and appliances, and to promote art, science and literature, by the means of models, objects 
and publications, collected in a Museum connected with the Department. 

The more extensive Educational Museum at South Kensington, London, established 
at great expense by the Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council of Education, appears, 
from successive reports, to be exerting a very salutary influence, while the School of Art 
connected with it is imparting instruction to hundreds in drawing, painting, modelling, &e. 

A large portion of the contents of our museum has been procured with a view to the 
School of Art, which has not yet been established, though the preparations for it are com- 
pleted. But the Museum has been found a valuable auxiliary to the schools ; the number 
of visitors from all parts of the country, as well as from abroad, has greatly increased 
during the year, though considerable before ; many have repeated their visits again and 
again ; and I believe the influence of the Museum quite corresponds with what is said of 
that of the Educational Museum of London. 

The means employed for improving the Museum during the last two years were 
detailed in my last Annual Report ; and the additions, made at a comparatively small 
expense, are of great variety and value. 


XVIII.—REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR OF GRAMMAR (NOW HIGH) SCHOOLS. 


I beg to direct special attention to the practical and excellent Report of the Inspector 
of Grammar (now High) Schools, which will be found in Appendix A. The Report of the 
Inspector (the Rev. J. G. D. Mackenzie, M. A.) this year, as in former years, is alike kind 
and faithful, and is replete with practical remarks and suggestions; 1t points out clearly 
the defects of many, both High and Public Schools, and shows clearly in the interests of 
higher English, as well as of sound classical education, the necessity of the revisal of the 
system, as contemplated by the principal provisions of the High School Bill, which were 
adopted this year by the Legislative Assembly. I am glad that, under the new Act, the 
principle of apportioning the High School Fund, according to results of teaching, and not 
merely according to numbers, will be carried out. 


XIX. 


In most school reports both in Great Britain and the neighbouring States, a large 
space is devoted to extracts from local reports, as illustrating the practical working of the 
system, the inner and practi’ 1)“c of the people in their social relations and development 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
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—the intelligent and noble struggles of some new settlements to educate their children, 
and the shameful negligence of some old settlements in regard to the education of their 
children. \ 

Character of these Reports.—It was thought desirable this year, with a view to save 
expense, to omit most of the usual extracts from the reports of Local Superintendents of 
townships, cities, towns, and incorporated villages. But the extracts, among other things 
above noticed, establish the following facts :— 

1. Apathy and Selfishness a cause of Backwardness.—That the inefficiency and stationary 
condition of the schools in many places does not arise from any complained of defects in 
the School Law or system, but in most instances from the apathy and misguided selfishness 
of the parties concerned—in a few instances from the newness and poverty of the settle- 
ments. 

2. Spirit and Enterprise of Old and New Townships contrasied.—That, on the contrary, 
the gratifying advancement of the schools in other places does not depend upon the age or 
wealth of the settlement, but upon the spirit of the people. Some of the oldest settlements 
of the Province in the River and Lake Townships of the County of Welland, and on the 
River St. Lawrence, are far behind the greater part of the newer townships. 

3. Eastern and Western parts of Ontario compared.—That, as a general rule, the Eastern 
section of Ontario, East of Kingston—the County of Lauark excepted—are far less 
advanced and far less progressive than the Western part of the Province, except some old 
townships on the Rivers Niagara and Detroit, and on Lake Erie. This will be strikingly 
seen on reference to the library map published in my report of a previous year. 

4. Best Teachers the Cheapest.—That the best made shoes, and waggons, and fences, 
and farm tools are the most serviceable and cheapest in the long run, so the best teachers, 
and school-houses and furniture, are by far the cheapest, as well as the most profitable for 
all parties and all the interests of education and knowledge. 

5. Evils of the “* Cheap” Teachers.—That the most serious obstacles to the education of 
children in many parts of the country are bad school-house accommodation, and the 
employment of incompetent and miscalled ‘‘cheap” teachers ; the only remedy for which is 
requiring proper school-house accommodation, doing away with the lowest class of teachers, 
and prescribing a minimum teacher’s salary which will secure the employment and continu- 
ance in the profession of competent teachers. This is what the country, as a whole, owes 
to itself, as well as to the helpless and injured youthful members of it. 

6. Competitive Examinations and Prizes.—That competitive examinations of schools, 
and the distribution of prizes to reward and encourage punctuality, good conduct, diligence and 
perfect recitations of pupils, form a powerful element for improving the schools, and animating 
teachers and pupils to exertion. In all the local reports, there is scarcely a dissenting 
voice as to the salutary influence of distributing prizes as an encouragement and reward 
to meritorious pupils in the schools. The two or three instances in which a doubt as to 
their beneficial influence has been expressed, have been where the prizes have been distri- 
buted in an exceptional manner—by the teacher alone, or upon the single ground of clever- 
ness or success at final examinations, and not embracing rewards also for punctuality, good 
conduct, diligence (as suggested and provided for by the four classes of merit cards), as well 
as for perfect recitations. The testimony is unanimous and unqualified as to the very bene- 
ficial influence upon teachers and pupils of competitive examinations among the pupils of the 
several schools of a township. The two-fold objection heretofore urged in a few instances 
is now seldom repeated, namely, that the distribution of prizes is not an appeal to the high 
motives of duty, but to the lower motive of selfishness, as if the Bible does not from begin- 
ning to end urge the motive of reward as well as of duty upon human beings of all ranks 
and ages ; and, secondly, that of discriminating between pupils and rewarding the merito- 
rious excites jealousy and hatred in the minds of the undistinguished and unrewarded—an 
objection according to the principle of which, punctual, well conducted, diligent and suc- 
cessful men in life ought not to be rewarded by any respect or notice, or increase of wealth, 
over the negligent, lazy and worthless, lest the latter should envy the former! Whereas 
the principle of Providence as well as of Revelation is, that the hand of the diligent maketh 
rich, while idleness tendeth to poverty, and that every man—in childhood as well as in 
- manhood—shall be rewarded according to his works. 
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XX.—GENERAL REMARKS ON THE SCHOOL LAW IMPROVEMENT ACT 
OF 1871. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


So many and important have been the changes recently made in the law affecting our 
System of Public Instruction, that it may be well, as a preliminary to a discussion of 
those changes, briefly to refer to a few facts relating to the history and progress of our 
School System. 

In 1844, when I had the honour to take charge of the Education Department, our 
municipal system (on which our then elementary School Law was engrafted), was in its 

‘infancy. The principle of local self government was new, and much opposition was ex- 
perienced in giving effect to the School Law then in operation. The theory of local taxa- 
tion for the support of schools was in some places vigorously opposed, and in others 
regarded as a doubtful experiment. ven as late as 1850, some municipalities refused to 
accept the improved law enacted that year, or act under its provisions, and thus deprived 
their constituents of the great boon of popular education. It is only six years since the 
last disability, caused by such refusal, was removed,—thus uniting the entire Province 
in a cordial acceptance of the School Law. 

The following brief statistical references will illustrate the growth and prosperity of 
our School System :—. 


In 1844, there were but 2,616 Public Schools, in 1870, there were 4,566. In that 
year, (1844), the school population was 183,539—of which 96,756 children attended the 
Public Schools, while 86,783 (or nearly as many more) were reported as not in attendance 
at_ any school whatever. | y 

In 1870, the school population was 483,966-- of which 420,488 children were in at- 
tendance in our schools, and 63,478 reported as not in attendance—not one-seventh, in- 
stead of nearly one-half of the children of School age, as in 1844. In 1844, the whole 
sum available for the support of the Public Schools was about $280,000—of which, approx- 
imately, $190,000 were raised by local taxation.* In 1870, the whole sum available for 
Public Schools was $1,712,060—of which $1,336,383 were raised by local taxation and 
fees—an increase of more than seven hundred per cent over 1844 ! 

Such are the three main facts illustrative of the progress of our Public School System 
during the last quarter of a century. Those who are familiar with our educational history 
during that period will remember the fierce opposition which some of what are now re- 
garded as the essential features of our School Law encountered ; but yet, under the Divine 
blessing, our schools and School System have, nevertheless, so steadily progressed and 
prospered, that there are few Canadians who do not now refer with unmixed pride and 
satisfaction to the vastly improved condition of our Public Schools under the operation of 
the present law, as revised in 1850.+ On no one point have we greater cause for 
thankfulness and congratulation, than in the fact of the unanimity and cordiality with 
which our School System is supported by all classes of the community, by men of all 
shades of political feeling, and, with a single exception (and that in part only), of all 
religions persuasicns in the Province. 


OBJECTIONS TO IMPROVE OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM ANSWERED. 


It is a singular and gratifying (yet in some respect it has proved an embarrassing) 
fact that the chief difficulty experienced in promoting the improvement of our School 
System has arisen from the somewhat over-sensitiveness of the friends of our Schools, lest 
the proposed changes should disturb the foundations of a system which they had learned 
to regard with so much favour and affection. This solicitude arose partly from a mistaken 


* Note.—In 1850, (the first year in which we have positive information on this subject), we find that 
the total sum expended in this Province for public elementary education, was $410,472 ; of which $326,472 
were raised by local rates and fees. 

+ Nore.—No one is more sensible than I am of the numerous defects of our School system, and for this 
reason I have laboured all the more assiduously to have these defects removed by our recent School Legis- 
lation. As I have stated further on, I have even had to combat the views of those friends of the system who 
had thought that it was not susceptible ot much improvement. 


view of the condition and necessities of our system, and partly from a misapprehension of 
the scope and objects of the proposed ameliorations in our School Law. It will be my aim, 
however, in the following remarks to justify and illustrate the principles and policy in- 
volved in the recent important changes which have been made in our School Law. 

I would, in the first place, remark that were we, in making improvements in our 
School System, to confine our observation and experience to our own Province alone, we 
might be disposed to look with complacency upon that system, and to rest satisfied with 
the progress which we have already made. The effect of such a state of feeling would be 
that we would seek to profit little by the educational experience and advancement of other 
countries. But such a short-sighted and unpatriotic course, though approved by some on 
the principle of “let well-alone,” yet would not commend itself to the maturer judgment 
of those who are accustomed to look at the “ stern logic of facts,” and to take a comprehen- 
sive and practical view of the underlying causes of the social progress in other countries. 

We are a young country, placed in close proximity to a large and wonderfully pro- 
gressive people. In the good providence of God, we are permitted to construct on the 
broad and deep foundations of British liberty, the corner stone of a new nationality, 
leaving to those who come after us to raise the stately edifice itself. Apart from the 
the vital Christianity of our people, what more lasting bond and cement of society in that 
new nationality, than a free and comprehensive system of Christian education for the 
youth of the land, such as we have sought to establish 4 Our aim should, therefore, be to 
make that system commensurate with the wants of our people, in harmony with the 
progressive spirit of the times, and comprehensive enough to embrace the various branches 
of human knowledge which are now continually being called into requisition in the daily 
life of the farmer, the artizan, and the man of business. In no department of social 
and national progress have our neighbours made greater advances, or prided themselves 
more justly, than in that of free popular education. On the other hand, in no feature of 
progress under British institutions up to a late period has there been less satisfaction, asa 
whole, or less positive advancement than in that of public education. By many of our 
neighbours on the other side of the lines, such inertness and non-appreciation of a vital 
part of national life has been regarded as inherent in monarchical institutions. The fact, 
however, has been overlooked that the lingering effects of the long prevalence in Britain 
of the feudal theory, on which her social and political institutions were originally founded, 
has, in spite of various ameliorations in the condition of her people, exercised a sure but 
silent influence against the earlier adoption of the principle of the free and universal 
education of the people. But so surely and certainly has this latent feeling of opposition 
to popular education given way before the prevalence of more enlightened views, that, even 
in the most monarchical countries of Europe, the desire felt and the efforts put forth for 
the diffusion of public education in all its comprehensiveness and fulness have been re- 
markable. Nevertheless, cven among ourselves, that principle of latent opposition to 
popular education did exist in the earlier stages of our educational history. Its gradual 
removal, therefore, under the beneficent operation of our School Laws, and the prevalence 
of juster and more patriotic views in matter of education are subjects of sincere congratu- 
lation to our people. . 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


It will be my object briefly to refer to the educational progress of other countries, so 
far as they illustrate the necessity for improvements in our own laws, and then in the 
light of such facts and references, discuss the recent improvements and amelioration which 
have been made in our own School System. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF PRUSSIA. 


As one of the incidents of our educational history, it will be remembered how vehe- 
mently the so called “ Prussian despotism” of certain features of our School System of 
twenty years ago was denounced by an influential section of the press. Yet the facts of 
our subsequent experience havé shown how utterly futile were these objections ; and so 1b 
will be in regard to those portions of our new law which have lately been equally the 
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objects of similar opposition and misrepresentation. Even in regard to the very Prussian 
system of education, so strongly objected to at one time in this Province, the history of 
Prussia during the last few years has demonstrated how sagacious and wise were those 
provisions of her school law which were professedly regarded as the most objectionable. 
In the recent report (1868) of the third and latest of Her Majesty’s Commissions, appointed 
to complete the educational enquiry, instituted years before, we have the following 
“ Estimate of the Prussian System of Schools.” . 

‘‘When we view it as a whole, the Prussian system appears to be at once the most 
“complete and the most perfectly adapted to its people of all that now exist. It is not 
“wanting in the highest cultivation like the American, nor in dealing with the mass of 
“the middle classes like our own; nor does it run any risk of sacrificing everything else 
“to intellectual proficiency like the French. It is somewhat more bureaucratic in its 
“form than would work well in England, but it is emphatically not a mere centralized 
“system in which the government is everything. In France the central government is 
“undeniably distinct from the people ; supported by the people no doubt, and obeyed by 
“them, but distinct from them. but in Prussia the Education Department is simply the 
“instrument which the people use to procure the fulfilment of their own desires. ‘The Prussians 
“believe in culture, and, whoever may have originally created the educational machinery, 
“that machinery has now been appropriated by the people themselves. They are proud 
“of their schools, and will not allow the Government ‘to sacrifice them to any other in- 
“<terests, and however greatly political considerations may be paramount in other depart- 
““¢ments of administration, in this they are not.’ The result is an unrivalled body of 
“teachers, schools meeting every possible need of every class, and a highly cultivated 
‘people.” 

Every enlightened country in Europe is at this moment disposed to learn lessons of 
educational wisdom from Prussia. England has not failed within the last year or two to 
profit largely by her experience ; and even Austria herself, which Prussia humbled in the 
dust, has hastened to adapt to her own circumstances and, within a year or two, has put in 
force a comprehensive system of education, founded on that of her rival and conqueror. 
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THE New Scuoou LAW oF -AUSTRIA. 


It has been said that the Prussian Common School fought and won the decisive 
battle of Sadowa ; that while the physique of the flower of Austria’s troops which fell in 
that memorable battle was superior to that of the Prussians, yet their skill and intelli- 
gence was greatly inferior. And, although, in the unparalleled success of the Germans in 
France, the same disparity on either side may not have been so marked, yet in the ample 
preparation, the perfectness of detail, the wonderful skill and intelligent resource of the, 
Prussians in every emergency, they excited the wonder and astonishment of both Europe 
and America.* And while England has promptly sought to profit hy the military experi- 
ence of Prussia, and recently on the plains of Hampshire has sought to demonstrate the 
falsity of the alleged facts and theory of the apocryphal “ Battle of Dorking,” Austria has 
set herself carefully to study the latent causes of the vast intelligent superiority of her late 
foe and rival. Within the last year or {wo she has enacted a most comprehensive School 
Law, a summary of which is thus given in the last Report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1870, as follows :— 


“One of the greatest benefits yet conferred upon the working classes of Austria is 


* Norr.—This point is very forcibly put by Dr. Lyon Playfair, in his address as President of the Edu- 
cation Section of the Social Science Congress of 1870. He says: 

‘* Prussia has lately shown what education can achieve in the union and advancement of a people. Even 
‘in the least productive of arts— that of war—see how she is served by the universal education of the 
‘‘;soldiers. In England, the conception of a soldier is that of a mere’obedient tool in the hands of an Officer ; 
** the Prussian conception is that a soldier should not only be obedient, but also self intelligent. Trusting 
** to this intelligence, maps of the invaded district were distributed among the privates who have the main Geogra- 
‘* phical features thoroughly explained to them, so that every private can co-operate intelligent/y with his General. 
‘* In the present war we have been startled to hear of large bodies of French soldiers cut off by losing their 
““ way in their own country. Wo German losses from such ignorance are recorded. In fact, two countries in 
** these days are not fairly matched in war, whatever may be the personal valour of their inhabitants, when 
“‘one, like France, has 28 per cent. (more than one fourth) of her soldiers unable to read and write, while 
“the other, like Germany, has not 3 per cent. Knowledye is as important as valour in modern combats,” 


“the general School Bill of the 14th of May, 1869, which renders national education 
“compulsory, and greatly elevates the standard of it. In accordance with this law, com- 
“ pulsory attendance at school begins with every child at the age of six, and is continued 
‘“‘uninterruptedly to the age of fourteen. But even then (that is to say at the end of his 
“fourteenth year), the child is only allowed to leave school on production of certified 
“proof that he has thoroughly acquired the full amount of information which this great 
“law fixes as the sine gua non minimum of education for every Austrian citizen. The 
‘prescribed educational course comprises reading, writing and arithmetic ; a sound know- 
“ledge of the native language, history, and chiefly, though not exclusively, that of the 
“native country, embracing the political constitution and general social structure of it ; 
“geography in the same sense, all the more important branches of physical science, 
“geometry, geometrical drawing, &c., singing, athletic exercises. Children employed in 
“the large factories, or prevented by special circumstances from attending the communal 
“school, may complete or continue their education at any special school supported by 
“their employer, and the employers are authorized to found schools for that purpose. 
“But it is a sine gua.non condition that all such schools shall provide the full amount and 
“quality of education required by law, and otherwise fulfil all the obligations prescribed 
“by the general School Bill, which subjects every school, whether private or public, to 
“the inspection of the State. In places where a special trade school exists, the employer 
“is bound to send his apprentices to it. In addition to the subjects of instruction above 
‘“‘enumerated, every child is simultaneously provided with religious instruction in the 
“creed to which he or she is born. The local ecclesiastical authorities or notables of the 
‘“‘church or religious community to which each child belongs are entitled, and indeed 
“bound, by law to provide competent teachers for this purpose. The free selection of 
“the teachers is left entirely to these religious bodies, subject only to the certified proofs 
“which the State exacts of the teacher’s proficiency and general character. It is only in 
_ “the event of the local religious communities declining to avail themselves of the privilege 
‘allotted to them by the law, that the State steps in and undertakes the duty which they 
“refuse to discharge. But this religious instruction, which is altogether denominational 
“and on a footing of impartial equality for all religious sects, is kept by the State care- 
“fully apart from the secular education, which is, in every case, obligatory, and which it 
“igs in no case allowed to interfere with or attempt to control. Nor are any private 
“schools tolerated by the government which do not efficiently provide the prescribed 
‘amount of secular instruction ; although, so long as this condition be fulfilled, the law 
“imposes no limit to the foundation of private educational establishments. Such is the 
‘education now provided in Austria for every child of the working classes.” 


THE FRENCH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


The English Commissioners, already quoted, say :— 


“ The French system, as judged from an English point of view, appears to have the 
“merit of being a perfect piece of machinery for the cultivation of the intellect. On the 
‘moral side it seems to be weak, and there are some appearances of its having a deficiency 
“just like our own, namely, in the education put within the reach of the superior artizans 
“and smaller shopkeepers. The Schools are of two chief grades—first, the Primary ; sec- 
‘‘ondly, the Colleges Communaux and Lycees. In arithmetic, mathematics, and natural 
“science in the French Schools, we are much inferior. They know their own literature 
‘better than our boys know ours. The real advantage which they have is, that, though 
“their classical culture is not carried so far, the boys are more generally brought up to the 
“ mark in all their studies. There are two main reasons for this: the careful preparation 
‘of their teachers for their profession, and the system of supervision. Nothing can ex- 
‘ceed the care with which the teachers are fitted for their work. The best come from 
“the great Normal School at Paris. This School, at which board, lodging, and instruc- 
“tion are all free, is filled from the Lygees by competition among all those who wish te 
enter the profession. The very élite of the students being thus got together, are taught’ 
< by the best professors in France, with a perpetual view to their becoming teachers. 

‘Finally, no one, either from this School or any other, is placed on the staff of a Public 
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“ School without having passed a very strict examination in the precise subjects which he 
“is to teach, and having given a lesson, as if to a class, as a part of that examination. 
“Still further to secure the perfection of the machinery, the lessons in the schools given 
‘by these teachers, who are called professors, all precisely follow a given curriculum. 
“ Every lesson of every hour throughout all the schools, is prescribed by the central gov- 
‘ernment ; and the professors prepared to do a definite task are kept to that task, and no 
“other. Further, they are set free from every duty but that of giving the lessons. The 
“moral training and the discipline of all the scholars, and the domestic management 
‘‘ of the boarders, are entrusted to different officers,—the Proviseur, the Censeur, and the 
“ Kcondme. They have not even the task of seeing that their pupils learn their lessons. 
“This is entrusted to an inferior set of men—the maitres d étude. The management is 
“in the hands of the Minister of Public Instruction, whose power regulates even the mi- 
“nutest details. He is assisted by an Imperial Council of Public Instruction, containing 
“some of the most eminent literary and scientific men of France ; and by 18 Academic 
“Councils, corresponding to the 18 Academies which divide France between them for 
“the purposes of professional instruction. Every important school is annually inspected 
‘“‘and reported on ; all the scholars annually examined.” 


THE SWISS SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


The Canton of Zurich may be taken as the representative of Switzerland, as Prussi# 
is the representative of Germany. ‘This Canton” (says the Report of Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners, just quoted,) “shows its zeal for education by devoting nearly one-third 
“of the whole public expenditure to that object, whilst there are also considerable endow- 
“ments, and the parents pay fees besides. ‘The system begins with the Communal School, 
“which takes the child at six, and keeps him till he has completed his twelfth year. To 
“this school every parent is compelled to send his children, under penalty of a fine, or to 
“satisfy the school authorities that they are getting as good an education elsewhere. 
“ And even those who have their children educated elsewhere must still pay the school 
“fee, just as if the children attended the school. As the schools are really good, few go 
“elsewhere, and one finds all classes of society mixed in them. When a child has passed 
‘through the Communal School, the parent is still compelled to keep him under instrue- 
“tion for three years more, either in the Public Schools, or (as before) under equally good 
“tuition. The Public Schools to which he may be sent, and among which the parent has 
“the choice, are of five different kinds. The lowest is the Singing School (Singschule), 
*‘ which requires him to keep up his knowledge of church music and singing by one hour’s 
“ practice in the week, and to attend the religious instruction of the pastor of the parish 
“for one hour anda half. Next above this stands the finishing school (Erganzungs- 
“ schule), which is, in fact, a higher department of the Communal School, with eight 
“hours of instruction a week, the eight being generally taken in two mornings. ‘The fee 
‘“‘is in both these schools the same, three francs a year, which may be raised to six by the 
“local school authority. Next ranks the higher popular school, or, as it is also called, the 
“ secondary school, corresponding to what we should call a school of the third grade. 
“ Here the studies are the same as those of the Communal Schools, only that each branch 
“is carried further, and that French is added ; the instruction extends over 28 hours a 
“week. In each of these three kinds of school, the course lasts for three years, and at 
“the end of that time, the scholar being fifteen, is no longer required to be under instruc- 
“tion. The fee in the secondary school is 24 francs a year, but the school is bound to 
“take one scholar in eight as a free scholar. The two remaining schools are—the School 
“of Industry, with a course of five years and a half, and the Gymnasium, with a course of 
“six years and a half. Each has a lower and a higher division. The School of Industry 
“ corresponds with the Prussian Realschule, but it has no Latin at all. The subjects of 
* instruction in the lower division are religious knowledge, the mother tongue, history, 
“ veography, natural philosophy, arithmetic and mathematics, free hand and geometrical 
* drawing, singing, gymnastics, and military exercises. The course lasts three years. In 
“the upper division, English and Italian are a part of the regular programme. But there 
“is no longer one course obligatory on all ; there are three distinct courses, the mechani- 
“eal, the chemical, and that intended to prepare for business. The Education Council 
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“urges the masters not to let the school be turned into a place for mere professional study’ 
“but this organization gives a bias which it is hard to resist. The course lasts two years 
“and a half. In the lower School of Industry the fee is 30 francs a year, in the higher 
“60. The Gymnasium is, in all important respects, formed on the same model as the 
‘“‘ Prussian, except that whereas in Prussia the common primary school is not regarded as 
“the proper preparation for the Gymnasium ; in Zurich it 1s, and the studies are so adjust- 
“ed that a boy passes naturally from one tothe other. The instruction of the Gymnasium 
“is still, however, classical, and the passage to the University lies through it. But Greek 
‘is not generally obligatory, and the composition is reduced to a translation into Latin 
*“‘ or Greek once a week, and this translation is little more than a grammatical exercise. 
‘“‘On the contrary, composition in French is carried as far as the essay, and much beyond 
“composition in the classical languages. ‘The fee in the lower Gymnasium is 30 francs a 
“vear, in the higher 48. The Gymnasium leads to the University,—the School of Indus- 
“try to the Polytechnicum. The University is hike other German Universities. The 
“ Polytechnicum (which, though situated in Zurich, is a national, and not a cantonal, in- 
*‘ stitution) 1s a high school for training civil engineers, for teaching the applied sciences, 
‘and for training teachers of technical instruction. The fees are low ; the staff of profes- 
“sors excellent ; some of the most distinguished scientific men in Germany have been 
“brought there by the Swiss Government. The work done for education in the Canton 
“of Zurich, out of its own revenues, is summed up by Mr. Arnold in one sentence: ‘A 
“territory, with the population of Leicestershire, maintains a university, a veterinary 
“ school, a school of agriculture, two great classical schools, two great real schools, a nor- 
“mal school, for training primary and secondary teachers, fifty-seven secondary schools, 
“and three hundred and sixty-five primary schools ; and many of these are among the 
“best of their kind in Europe.’ ” 


SCHOOLS AND THE ScHOooL LAW IN ENGLAND. 


The passage of the new School Law for England forms a memorable era in her his- 
tory, and marks one of those great social strides which nations, under strong pressure, 
sometimes take.* In this matter England has shown how strongly conservative have been 
her national instincts. As already indicated, the first report on which her recent school 
legislation was based was prepared by the last of a series of most influential Commissions 
which were apnointed by Her Majesty, at successive periods, to enquire into the state of 
education in the various parts of England, Scotland, Ireland, the various countries on the 
continent of Europe, the United States and this Province. The reports of these Com- 
missions would fill from sixty to eighty ordinary octavo volumes. They embrace a mass of 
facts elicited by questions, letters and circulars and a variety of detailed information from 
every source, which have thrown a flood of light on the state of Public Education in dif- 
ferent countries, and which have proved of immense service not only in the school legis- 
lation of England, but elsewhere.t For an analysis of the English Act of 1870 we are 
indebted to information contained in the last report of the United States Commissioner 
of Education. He says: 


“A creat advance has been made in the system of Public Education in England during 


* Norg.—One of the most potent arguments so effectively used by the promoters of a speedy enactment 
of the New School Act of England, (which embodies both the ‘‘ Free School” and ‘‘ Compulsory ” Prin- 
ciples) is thus stated by the Rev. Canon Kingsley, who had he says himself, for many years advocated the 
opposite opinion (of non compulsion). 

** All Lask is—not that those who have studied National Education—but the general public, should 
** keep in mind this broad, ugly, dangerous, disgraceful fact : There are now *** aboutone million, three hundred 
** and eighty thousand children in this Kingdom who ought to be attending some Elementary School or other, 
** but who are not ; 1,380,000 children growing up in ignorance in a country which calls itself civilized, but 
3 i will be called by a very differeut epithet some 2U0 years hence unless she mends her ways right 

speedily.” 

Phe maya H. G. de Bunsen shows that out of 2,700,000 children in England which should attend the 
Elementary Schools, only 1,250,000 actually do so, leaving 1,450,000 or more than half the school population 
destitute of any kind of School Education ! ; ° 

+ This is felt and acknowledged in the United States, and the publication of some valuable information 
in regard to education in Sweden and Norway, obtained through the United States legations, is urged in a 
_ letter to the Commissioner of Education at Washington as affording an opportunity of sending such a re- 
port to the English people in return for similar favours from them. 
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“the past year, one which gives promise that before long the proud boast of Ameri¢a— 
“that education is offered as a free gift by the State to the child of every citizen—will - 
“also be that of the Mother country. The preliminary step was taken in 1869, when the 
“ Government took upon itself the supervision of the Endowed Schools of the kingdom. 
«These Endowed Schools, many of them of great antiquity, were founded by benevolent 
“ neople, generally for specific purposes. In many cases the value of the foundation has 
“greatly increased, owing to the rise of real estate ; and also abuses have sprung up, to 
“ €orrect which, and to render available for general educational purposes, so far as may be 
“practicable, those moneys devoted to education, was the object of the Bill. A few of 
“the larger Schools, such as Eton, Harrow, Rugby, which have been notably well man- 
“aged, were excepted from the provisions of the law. With these express exceptions, 
“it includes all Endowed Schools. 


THE New ScHooot LAW FoR ENGLAND.* 


“The central authority rests in the Council of Education, and the whole of England 

“igs cut up into certain districts for School purposes, which are under the charge of In- 
“spectors. For instance, Yorkshire has two Inspectors, who go to every Element- 
“ary School and report upon each to the Vice-President of the Council of Education. If 
“there is any improvement to suggest, that is done ; or, if a teacher should be removed, 
“that is reported and acted upon. If children pass a certain examination an extra grant 
“ig made to the School. There are certain standards from one to seven inclusive, and 
“the higher the standard which a class reaches, the greater the grant from the Educa- 
“tional Fund for that School. The payment is dependent upon the results, and the 
“ teacher is therefore earnest in pushing on his work. In regard to truancy, they will, 
“whenever we get the law well in working order, alter that word ‘may’ to ‘shall.’ 
“ Within one year provision has to be made for the education of every child in England 
“and Wales; and this, it is anticipated, will require that the present number of School- 
“ houses shall be doubled. The School Boards are authorized to provide funds for those 
“ additional buildings, by issuing bonds running for thirty years at 4 per cent. The dis- 
“ cussion in Parliament which resulted in the present Act, was long and earnest, and the 
“advance indicated by this Bill, which is confined in its action to England and Wales, 
“ will be fully appreciated only by those who followed the course of the debate, or were 
“familiar with the previous state of Public Education in Great Britain. The question of 
“ compulsory attendance was very earnestly discussed, and was finally left to separate 
“School Boards, who have a certain discretionary power of enforcing attendance ; but 
“the advocates of compulsion do not propose to be content until its ultimate adoption. 
“The question of religious education in Schools was also very warmly debated, and re- 
“sulted, as will be seen in the following summary of the Act, in making them wholly 
“unsectarian. The object of the Law is to secure the establishment in every School dis- 
“trict of Public Schools sufficient for the elementary instruction of all the children 
“resident therein whose education is not otherwise provided for. School districts are 
“ either municipal boroughs, or parishes included in them. An Elementary School, in the 
“meaning of the Act, is a School in which elementary instruction is the principal part 
“of the education given, and in which the ordinary payments of each scholar do not ex- 
“ceed nine pence a week. In estimating the educational requirements of any district, 
“ one-sixth of the total population are to be counted as of school age.t These, less the 
“ number in Schools charging more than nine pence a week, are they for whom the Public 
“Schools must provide. In calculating the accommodation afforded by existing Schools, 
“eight square feet of flooring is to be allowed for each child. 


*Norr.—The first educational effort put forth in England was private. In 1808 the “British and 
Foreign School Society” was established. The Church of England ‘‘ National Society” was formed in 1811 ; 
the ‘Home and Colonial School Society” followed in 1836; the ‘‘ Wesleyan Education Committee” was 
formed in 1840 ; the ‘‘ Congregational Board of Education” in 1842; the ‘‘ London Ragged School Union” in 
1844 ; the ‘‘ Catholic Poor School Committe” in 1847 ; and the ‘*‘ Church Education Society” in 1853. The 
first move made by the Government in favour of education was in 1832. In 1839 and 1846 it further extended 
its operations, and has continued to do so until it has at last absorbed the whole work into its own hands. 
ee iar, is a very low estimate. In this Province the proportion is one-fourth. This is also the estimate 

where. 
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“ Definition of the Public School.—To be considered a Public School, every Elementary 
“School must be conducted in accordance with the following regulations, a copy of which 
“must be conspicuously posted in the School-room :—1. It shall not be required as a con- 
“ dition of any child being admitted into or continuing in the School, that he shall attend 
‘Cor abstain from attending any Sunday School or any place of religious worship, or that 
“he shall attend any religious observance or any instruction in religious subjects in the 
“School or elsewhere, fromm which observance or instruction he may be withdrawn by his 
“parent, or that he shall, if withdrawn by his parent, attend the School on any day ex- 
“clusively set apart for religious observance by the religious body to which his parent 
“belongs. 2. The time or times during which any religious observance is practised, or 
“instruction in religious subjects is. given at any meeting of the School, shall be either 
“at the beginning or at the end of each meeting, and shall be inserted in the time-table 
“to be approved by the Education Department, and to be kept prominently and con- 
“spicuously affixed in every School-room. And any scholar may be withdrawn by his 
“parent from such observance or instruction without forfeiting any of the other benefits 
“of the School. 3. The School shall be open at all times to the inspection of any of 
“Her Majesty’s Inspectors. So, however, that it shall be no part of the duties of such 
‘Inspectors to enquire into any instruction in religious subjects given in such School, or 
“to examine anv scholar therein in religious knowledge, or in any religious subject or 
“book. 4. The School shall be conducted in accordance with the conditions required to 
“be fulfilled by an Elementary School in order to obtain an annual Parliamentary grant. 
‘The word ‘parent,’ as used in these regulations, is defined as signifying any parent, 
“ guardian, or other person, having legal authority over the child. 

‘School Accommodation.—Full returns of existing school accommodations, in each 
“district are to be made by proper authorities (as hereinaf<er explained) to the Education 
“ Department, which will promptly decide whether any d ficiency exists. In so doing, the 
“ department will take into consideration every school, whether a Public Elementary School 
“ or not, and whether actually situated in the school district or not, which in their opinion 
“ gives, or, when completed, will give, sufficient elementary education to, and is, or will 
“be when completed, suitable fur the children of the district. The Education Depart- 
“ment will then publish their decisions, giving the number, size, and description of the 
“ Schools reported as available for the district, with the amount and description of the 
“accommodations required. Any appeal against such decision must be made in writing 
‘to the Department within one month after its publication, either by rate-payers of the 
“district (not Jess than ten in number, except when the smaller number represents at 
“least one-third of the rateable value of the district) or by the managers of any Ele- 
“mentary School in the district. If such an appeal is made, the case must be settled by 
“public enquiry. If no appeal is made, or if, after appeal. public enquiry has shown 
“more accommodation to be necessary, final notice is to be issued by the Department, 
“directing the required accommodation to be provided. If it is not supplied at the 
“expiration of six months, or is not in the course of being supplied, a School Board 
“must be formed to see that the work is done. If the School Board fail to comply with 
“the requirement within twelve months, the Education Department must take the matter 
“out of their hands and provide the needed school accommodations independent of the 
“Jocal authorities. School Boards may be formed without such preliminary enquiry or 
“notice, where application is made to the Education Department by the persons who 
“would elect the School Board, or where the Department are satisfied that the managers 
“of any Elementary School in the district are unable or unwilling to maintain such 
“school, and that its discontinuance would occasion a deficiency of accommodation. 

‘“ Management of Schools.— Every School-board School must be a Public Elementary 
‘School as defined above, and no religious catechism or religious formula, distinctive of 
“any particular denomination, shall be taught in the School. The School Board may 
“delegate any of their powers except that of raising money. They may delegate the 
“management of any School provided by them, with or without restrictions, to 
“not less than three managers, and may remove such managers or alter the conditions as 
“they may see tit. Any manager so appointed may resign on giving notice to the 
“Board. Any School Board that fails to enforce the prescribed regulations will be con- 
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“sidered in default, and the Department will act accordingly. In any dispute the 
“decision of the Department is to be final. The fees to be paid by children attending 
“ School-board Schools are to be fixed with the concurrence of the Department. The 
“ School Board may remit the fees of any child of poor parents for a renewable period of not 
‘“‘less than six months, the remitted fees not to be deemed parochial relief. The School 
“ Boards must maintain the efficiency of School-board Schools, and provide additional ac- 
“ commodations when necessary. Schools can be discontinued, or their sites changed, only 
“‘ with the concurrence of the Department. If School Boards fail at any time to increase 
“accommodations when needed, the Department must interfere. School Boards are 
“further empowered to provide necessary apparatus, and to make compulsory purchase 
“ of School sites. The managers of any Elementary School may transfer their School to 
“the district School Board with the consent of the Department together with that of 
“two-thirds of the annual subscribers to the School. Objection to such an arrangement 
“must be made within six months from the date of the transfer. When the School fees 
“of any child of poor parentage are paid by the School Board, the parent has the right 
* of selecting the School to which the child shall go. School Boards may establish free 
“Schools, with the consent of the Department, and also contribute to, or establish In- 
‘dustrial Schools. All School Expenses are to be paid out of the School Fund, which 
“fund is to be made up of fees, parliamentary grants, loans, and any other moneys 
“received by the Board. Any deficiency in the School Fund is to be paid by the rating 
“authorities out of the local rates. In united districts, the School Boards will apportion 
‘the amount required among the constituent districts in proportion to the rateable value 
“of each, to be paid by the rating authorities on each. If these authorities fail to pay the 
“yequired amount, or if the money is to be raised from any place which is part of a 
“parish, the School Board may appoint officers to take the place of the rating authority 
“of such place. School Boards are permitted to borrow money, with the consent of the 
“ Department, on the security of the School Fund, for the purpose of providing or enlarg- 
‘ing their School-house. 

“Compulsory Attendance-—School Boards may, with the approval of the Education 
“ Department, make by-laws requiring the attendance of all children between five and 
“thirteen years of age, determining the time during which the children shall so attend 
‘* (subject to the regulations above given), providing for the remission of the payment of 
“the School fees of poor children, imposing penalties fer the breach of the by-laws, and 
“ revoking or altering the by-laws. Children between ten and thirteen years of age may 
“be exempted from such compulsory regulations upon certificate of proficiency from the 
“School Inspectors ; or on showing that they are otherwise sufficiently instructed, that 
“they are sick or unavoidably prevented from attending ; or that there is no Public Ele- 
“mentary School within the prescribed limit—three miles. 

“ Parliamentary Grants.—After March 31st, 1871, no parliamentary grant will be 
“made to any Elementary School which is not a Public School as defined above. No 
“application for building grants will be entertained after December 31st, 1870. After 
“ March 31st, 1871, no grant will be given in respect of any religious institution. No 
‘‘grant to any School in any year shall exceed the income of the School for that year 
“from fees and voluntary contributions. Hereafter no School will be required to be con- 
“nected with any religious denomination, or to give religious instruction as a condition 
“of receiving aid from parliamentary grants. Voluntary Schools and School-board 
“Schools are to be treated impartially. Additional parliamentary grants are to be made 
“to exceptionably poor neighbourhoods. The annual grant may be refused to any 
“School not previously in receipt of public aid if it is situated in a district having a 
“School Board, and if in the judgment of the Education Department the School is 
“not absolutely necessary.” 


THE ScotcH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


Although it is proposed to introduce into Parliament at its next Session, a compre- 
hensive School Law, (as in England) for Scotland, yet for the purposes of this Report, we 
quote the following passages from the report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, on the 
present system. They say :-— 
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“The Scotch system appears to comprise three grades of institutions for education, 
“Parochial Schools, intended chiefly for primary instruction; the Burgh Schools or 
“ Academies, for secondary instruction ; and the Universities. ‘The Parochial Schools, 
“which date from the Reformation, are closely connected with the Scotch Church, 
“so much so, that when the Free Church seceded from the Establishment, the 
“ seceders proceeded to build new schools as well as new churches. The Schools are by 
“Jaw under the control and supervision of the Presbyteries, though the buildings of each 
“ school are maintained, and a minimum salary is paid to the master, by the heritors or 
* Jand-owners of the parish. The secondary schools are the Burgh Schools in the municipal 
“towns and the Academies. The Burgh Schools. are maintained and controlled by the 
“municipal authorities, who appoint the masters, determine the subjects of instruction, 
“and fix the fees to be paid by the scholars. It is not easy to draw the line between 
“these schools and the Academies. Several Burgh Schools appear, after falling into disre- 
“ pute, to have been revived and remodelled, and then called by this name. As a rule, 
“ however, it seems that an Academy either has, or has at one time had, the support of a 
‘body of subscribers, and is therefore in some degree a proprietary as well as a municipal 
“school. In these cases, as long as the subscribers have continued their support, they 
“have retained a share in the control. Some Academies, as for instance, that of 
“ Edinburgh, are simply proprietary schools. Lastly, above the Burgh Schools and Acade- 
‘mies stand the four Universities. The peculiarity of the relation between these various 
‘‘institutions consists in this, that they compete with and overlap each other. The Paro- 
“ chial Schools often give what is really secondary instruction ; the Burgh Schools and 
“ Academies often give primary ; and the Universities largely compete with the Burgh 
“ Schools and Academies, and admit many to the professors’ lectures, who would more 
‘naturally be still at school. Each institution in fact takes its own independent line 
“ without regard to the others.” The Commissioners then proceed to describe each class of 
schools, and sum up with the following reference to the keen interest felt by Scotch parents 
in the education of their children : “‘ Outside the schools there is a force at work, which 
“really supplies them with all their life and vigour, and this is the extraordinary interest 
‘which the parents take in the progress of their boys. All the energy and all the interest 
“of the Scotch teacher would perhaps not produce more result than that which English 
‘country Grammar Schools afford, were they not seconded by the anxious and intelligent 
“ watchfulness of parents and patrons, and by the consequent eagerness and diligence of 
“children. ‘ What place in the class to-day ?’ is generally found to be the first question 
“asked when a boy went home after school ; then would follow questions as to what he 
“had read ; whether such and such neighbour’ s son was above or below him; and if above 
“ him, why so; and whether if he worked a little harder, he could not manage to take him 
“ down ; how he had gained or why he had lost a place ; who was dua; and did he think 
“he had a chance of ever being dua, ‘and so on ; every word shewing the keen interest the 
“parent feels in the son’s progress, and the importance which the whole family attach to 
‘his success. In short, the schools are practically in the hands of the parents; the parents 
“use the masters to educate their sons, but they themselves direct the education. The 
“responsibility, the expense, the euidance are all their own, and the result is that they 
“give their hearts to a task which in many respects none others can do so well.” 


THE IRISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


The main features of the Irish National System of Education are so well known, 
that it is not necessary to refer to them in detail. In 1870, the number of children on 
the rolls of the 6,800 National Schools was nearly one million, (998, 999), while the average 
attendance was only 359,199, or a little more than one third! The Government expen- 
diture for the year was £431,265. £60,528 additional were paid from local sources for the 
salaries of teachers. 


COMPARISON OF THE DIFFERENT EUROPEAN SYSTEMS. 


In their report, Her Majesty’s Commissioners thus institute a comparison between 
the different Systems of Education quoted and their own, as follows :— 
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“ The French, the Prussian and the Swiss systems owe the completeness of their success 
“ to the perfection of their machinery. There is no waste of power. The aim of the teacher 
“is clear and distinct ; the scholars know perfectly what to expect ; the work is tested at 
‘every proper point ; the higher education is not interfered with by the demands of the — 
« lower, as is perhaps the case in some degree in America; nor is the lower interfered with 
“ by the demands of the higher, as is certainly the casein England. The Scotch system does 
“ much, but it is impossible to put it by the side of the Prussian, or still more the Swiss, 
“ which it perhaps resembles in its general aim, without seeing how much it would gain 
“by a co-ordination of the Schools with each other and with the Universities, and by a 
“regular system of examinations. But even if Scotland and America can enforce success 
«without much organization, simply because the problem of education in both countries 
‘ig comparatively simple ; it is impossible to expect the same result in a country like 
“England, with so complex a society, with such avast variety of needs, with old 
“traditions of teaching already in existence, and of necessity exercising a powerful in- 
“ Auence on all educational institutions new or old. The Schools are drawn in different 
“ directions by the demands of the Universities, by demands of the parents, by public 
“ opinion, by antiquated regulations , and since much of this medley cannot be destroyed, 
« there is no remedy left but to reorganize it in such a way as to put what we have to the 
“pest use, and make room for more by the side of it.” 


AMERICAN SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 

The general principles on which the systems of Schools in the several American 
States are founded are known to the public. The details vary in each State, and we shall, 
therefore, only refer to them in illustration of the modifications recently made in our own 
law, where necessary. Within the last few years the United States Government has 
established a Bureau of Education at Washington, with a view to collect yearly information 
in regard to Education in the various States, and to stimulate Public Education, and to as- 
simulate the School Laws throughout the Union. Since the war, the fixed poticy of the 
American Government has been to make the entire Republic a homogeneous whole educa- 
tionally, politically and socially. 


NECESSITY FOR THE RECENT CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL LAW OF ONTARIO. 


We will now proceed, in the light of the educational facts and illustrations which we 
have given from other countries, to discuss the recent improvements which have been 
effected in our own law. 

In round numbers the population of this Province may he set down as nearing 2,000,- 
000. The number of children of school age is 483,966, cr about one-fourth of the whole. 
The number of Elementary Schools is not much below 5,000, and are maintained at 
an annual cost of nearly $2,000,000, or one dollar per head of the population. Such being 
the magnitude to which our Educational System has grown, every man will feel how 
imperative it is upon us to see that that system is as thorough and complete in all of its 
details as possible ; and that in no respect should it be allowed to fall below the standard 
now reached by the other educating countries to which we have referred. 

So long as our system of Schools was in its infancy, and might be fairly regarded as 
yet an experiment, so long might we confine our efforts to mere elementary organization 
and be content with very moderate results. Experience has shown, however, that 
without great care and constant effort the tendency of all systems of education, and ours 
among the rest, is to a state of equilibrium, or to a uniform dead level of passable respect- 
ability. This is the stage in its history, as elsewhere, at which our system has arrived, and 
at which, as we have explained, many of its friends are disposed to leave it. But those 
who have carefully studied the subject in all its bearings, and have looked more closely into 
the educational history, the progress and failures of other countries, know full well that 
our School System would fall behind that of other countries and become stationary, 
unless it embodies within itself from time to time the true elements of progress, and pro- 
vides fully and on a sufficient scale for the educational wants of the youth of the 
eountry. 
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These wants, as indicated elsewhere, involved provision being made, at this stage of 
our educational history for the following among other matters, viz. :— 

I. The establishment of a National System of Free Schools. 

II. Declaring the necessity for, as well as the right by law of, every child to attend 
School, thus recognizing the principle of ‘Compulsory Education.” 

III. The fixing of a higher standard of qualification for Teachers. 

IV. Giving the profession of teaching a fixed legal status, and providing for the re- 
tirement and support by it of its worn-out members. 

VY. Prescribing a more systematical and comprehensive, yet practical, course of study 
for each class of pupils in our Schools,—including the introduction of the new subjects of 
Agriculture, Commercial Instruction, Mechanics, Drawing, Vocal Music and Natural His- 
tory into the course of study for the Schools. 

VI. Requiring that adequate School accommodation be provided by Trustees for 
all the children of school age in their localities. 

VII. Giving facilities for the establishment of Township Boards of Education. 

VIII. Authorizing the establishment of Industrial Schools. | 

IX. Discriminating, by a clearly defined line in the course of study, between the 
Public and High Schools ; and prescribing a programme of studies for High Schools. 

X. Providing for the establishment of Collegiate Institutes or Local Colleges. 

* XI. Declaring the duty of Municipalities to maintain High Schools equally with 
Public Schools, as part of the system. 
* XII. New principle of “ Payments by results” to High Schools. 

XIII. Providing for a more thorough and systematic inspection of Public and High 
Schools—thus recognizing the necessity for a more complete supervision of the entire 
system, and a harmony in its several parts. 

XIV. Miscellaneous Provisions : Pecuniary and Personal Responsibility of Trustees 
~—Powers of Arbitrators—Appeals—Vacations, etc. 


THE RECENT IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL LAW OF ONTARIO. 


Before entering into the immediate discussion of these improvements in our law, we 
quote, as a preliminary, the following striking remarks of the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
(President of the Education Section of the Social Science Congress of England, in 1869,) 
on the inherent right of every child to education, and the duty of the parent and of the 
State in giving facilities for the enjoyment of that right. 

As to the right of the child, and the duty of the parent, Mr. Kingsley says :— 

‘Let me tell you in a few words what principles I believe should never be lost sight of 
“by those who wish to educate the nation. I hold, that whatever natural rights a human 
“‘being brings into the world with him at his birth, one right he mdubitably brings : 
“ namely—the right of education ; that is, to have his faculties and capabilities educed— 
“brought out; at least so far that he can see for himself something of what there is be 
“learned, and what there is to be done, in the world in which he must needs live ; and 
““ what of that he himself can learn and can do. I say he hasa right to this. He was put 
“into the world by no act of his own; and he has a right to ask of those who brought 
“him into the world, that he shall be taught how to live in it. Of course it follows that 
“he has a right to demand education first from his own parents. They are responsible 
“for him, not merely to the State, or to God ; they are responsible for him to himself. 
“ But if his parents will not, or cannot give him education—and that too many will not, 
““who does not know ’—if parents, I say, will not, or cannot, educate, of whom is the 
“ child to demand his natural right? I answer: From the State ; and if the child (as is 
“the case) is unaware of its own right, and unable to demand it, it is the duty of all good 
“¢ citizens to demand it for him.” 

Further on, in discussing the duty of the State, Mr. Kingsley declares that :— 

“The State has no right to compel the mass of citizens to receive among them every 
“<vear a fresh crop of savages, to be a nuisance and a danger to the body politic. It has 
“no right to demand that the physical life of the child shall be preserved, and yet to allow 
“its far more important and valuable life—its intellectual and moral life—to be destroyed, 
“Moreover. it has no right to delegate its own duties in the matter to any voluntary asics 
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“ciation, however venerable, earnest, able. The State, and the State alone, is responsible 
“to the existing citizens for the training of those who are to become citizens. It alone 
“ought to do the work ; and it alone can.” , 


I.—THE SYSTEM OF FREE SCHOOLS. 


Since 1850 it was left to the ratepayers in each school division to decide annually 
whether the Schools should be free, or partly supported by rate-bill on pupils attending the 
school. The principle, that a Public School education is the right of every child in the 
land, and that every man should contribute, according to his property, to the education 
of every child in the community, by whose influence and labours such property is protected 
and rendered valuable, had greatly obtained, so that Free Schools had increased from one 
hundred to five hundred per annum, until upwards of four thousand of the four thousand 
four hundred Public Schools were made free by actual experiments, and by the annual 
discussions and votes in these primary meetings of the people. The demand was very 
general for several years, that all the Public Schools should now be made free by law, and 
all local disputes on the subject be thus terminated. This has now been happily accomp- 
lished by the new law. 


FREE SCHOOLS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES.—EXAMPLES, ARGUMENTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A system of Free Schools now exists in the States.of Massachussets, Connecticut, New 
York, NewJersey, Michigan, Alabama, Missouri, Virginia, W est Virginia, Indiana and Illinois. 
In this latter State, with a school population about double that of ours, the expenditure 
for Public Schools in 1868, was nearly seven millions of dollars ($6,896,879)—a sum more 
than three times that of our expenditure for Public Schools. The Free School tax alone 
amounted to $4,748,105, or nearly five millions of dollars, while (with a school population 
less than one-half that of Illinois) our entire expenditure for Public Schools, in 1870, was 
only $1,712,060, or less than two millions of ‘dollars. This noble example of Illinois is 
truly stated in the report to be “without a parallel in the whole history of Free Schools on 
this continent.” In regard to the various States of the South, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education in his report for 1870, says :—‘‘Itis gratifying to know that under 
“the restoration policy of Congress the reorganized State Governments have adopted. 
“constitutions making obligatory the establishment and conduct of free public schools for all the 
“children of school age.” In Kentucky, a large majority of the people cast their votes 
in favour of Free Schools, but the legislature refused to concur with them. In Queens- 
land, (Australia), a system of Free Schools has been lately established ; and in England 
County Boards are authorized to establish them. . 

In a recent report of the Board of General Education in Queensland (Aurtralia), the 
Board thus refers to the operations of the free school law introduced into that country in 
1869 :—‘ We believe that, on the whole, the effect of the change has been decidedly 
“beneficial ; * * * but the balance between the good and the evil is certainly on the 
“yight side. Among the conspicuously beneficial consequences of the change, the large 
‘increase in the number of children brought within school influence naturally ranks first. 
“The rolls for 1870 included the names of 16,227 children, whereas the return for 1869 
“ showed only 11,087 ”—an increase of attendance, it will be seen, of nearly fifty per 
cent. in one year ! 

In summing up the result of his educational experience in England, Mr. Kingsley 
thus discusses the application of the new principle of Free Schools. He remarks :— 

‘““T question, from twenty-seven years’ experience, whether it is really better to make 
“the labouring class pay School pence (as fees) for the education of their children ; whe- 
“ther the wisest method is not to make them pay School rates, as they.do poor rates, and open 
“the Schools free. My experience is, that as long as they pay, both the ignorant, the 
“stupid and the unwilling (and it is with them we have to deal in this matter) will persist 
“in considering schooling as an article which they may buy or not, as they see fit, like 
‘beer, or fine clothes, or any luxury ; and they will persist in thinking, or pretending to 
‘think, that they are doing the School managers a favour, and putting money into their 
“ pockets ; that they will persist in thinking, or pretending to think, that they pay for the 
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‘whole of their children’s education, and ignore the fact that three-fourths of the expense is 
“borne by others, and that the only method to make them understand that educating their 
“« children is an indefeasible duty, which as citizens they owe to the State itself, is for them 
“to be taxed by the State itself, and for the State to say—there is your money’s worth in 
“the School. We ask no more of you; but your children shall go to School, or you shall be 
“punished by the law.” | 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Virginia thus forcibly states 
the following historical facts and arguments in favour of Free Schools :— 


“The undeniable fact of the steady growth of the Public Free School System among 
“ the civilized nations for the last century creates a presumption in its favour. It flourishes 
“under various forms of government, and when once tried is never abandoned, but, on the 
“contrary, is cherished and perfected more and more. It is observed also that its popular- 
“ity (in the United States) is not chiefly among the ignorant and moneyless, but among 
“the more intelligent property holders, and often among those who have the largest taxes | 
“to pay. This popularity is not to be accounted for by the growth of the republican form 
“ of government, for the system existed on this continent a hundred years before there was 
“a republic, and at this time it is flourishing among the monarchies of Europe. And 
“would it be seen existing in a perfection unknown on this continent, and vitalizing the 
“energies of a mighty, consolidated empire, behold the kingdom of Prussia! As a mere 
“matter of fact, the Public Free School System is as clearly established as an element in 
“the world’s progress as any other of the great developments of modern enterprise. 

“Those who have studied the history of pauperism in Southern Europe and in Eng- 
“Jand, tell us that the bulk of it comes from the neglected freedmen of the Roman empire 
“and of the feudal barons. Now behold the result in the lazzaroni of the Mediterranean 
‘States and in the cloud of paupersin England! In the latter the education of the ruling 
“classes has given national prosperity, but in England every tenth man is a pauper; and 
“whilst she spends but little for the education of the common people on the free system, 
“she is (or was not long ago) compelled to spend thirty millions a year for the subsistence 
“of her paupers, and a great deal more to punish them for their crimes. The statistics of 
“her prisons show that 95 per cent. of crime is committed by persons unable to read or 
“write, and also that not one criminal in two hundred has what may be called an educa- 
“tion. And such is the testimony of prisons everywhere as to the intimate relations 
“ between ignorance, pauperism and crime. 

“When, on the other hand, we turn to those European nations which have estab- 
“lished Public Free Schools, there is a far better state of things in these particulars. Such 
‘“‘is the case in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and most of the German 
“States. There they have Common Schools, and there pauperism is almost unknown ; 
“and the testimonies go to show that in proportion as the people are educated, they are 
“free from crime and improved in thrift and good morals. Similar results are claimed in 
“those States of our own prosperous and powerful country where the system has been 
“thoroughly tried, and claimed with the greatest confidence in those States where the 
“system has been longest tried. The outlay is great, but the income is far greater. No- 
“thing is so costly as crime and ignorant, thriftless labour. Nothing makes public order 
“so difficult, reputation so insecure, property so precarious, government in every depart- 
“ment so costly and unstable, as ignorance and vice. Now for these evils there is within 
“the power of Government no remedy so cheap and effectual as Common Schools, which 
“bring men from darkness into the light. And in these times, when every place and 
“privilege belong to every man, there is no estimating the stake we have in this matter. 
“ Universal suffrage simply necessitates universal education.” f 


The Secretary of the Board of Education for the State of Connecticut, thus expresses 
the feeling and experience of that State on the subject :— 


“Free Schools no longer need any defence. Experience has tested them. Opposi- 
“tion and discussion have helped them. * y * The press of Connecticut, with 
“possibly a single exception, is now a unit in behalf of Free Schools. The cause of edu- 
“cation was never so heartily endorsed by the masses. The results of the Free System 
“demonstrate its wisdom and necessity. The common people favour it, and already reap 
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“‘arich harvest from it. The proof now before the public that over 10,000 children were 
“barred from School by the Rate Bill, buries it beyond the possibility of resurrection. 
“The disasters dire so confidently predicted, unless diminished attendance on Private 
“Schools be such, do not appear. No measure so radical, touching so many persons and 
“ pockets, was ever more generally ratified by the people. ‘Michigan quoted our argu- 
“ments and followed our example in 1869; and during the last month, New Jersey 
“ adopted a most liberal Free School Law, and thus the only vestige of the Rate Bill left 
“in this broad land was abolished. The Free School system may now be truly called the 
« American system—the only State system in this country. It will stand so, for no State 
“ that has tried both systems ever went back to the Rate Bill.” 


As to the principles and conditions of the Free School system, the Commissioner of 
Public Instruction in Rhode Island declares that : 


“A system of Free Schools, to be universally popular, must be universally practical, 
“so much so that the dullest comprehension may see something of intrinsic value in it. 
“Tt becomes every intelligent citizen and legislator, therefore, to inquire to what extent 
‘“‘ the operations of the system meet the wants of the people, and wherein it fails to secure 
“the desired end. * ‘ * A perfect system may become a perfect failure, if it 
“ does not feel the vital forces pervading it which spring from the popular will. An im- 
“yerfect system may be made to do wonders, if its defects are supplemented by an intelli 
“sent and enthusiastic body of workers, supporting and advancing its interests. To 
‘secure the hearty co-operation from the whole people, the working plan must touch and 
“ vitalize every interest, and in its broad and liberal provisions it must meet the present and 
“anticipate the prospective wants of every child and man in society. A noted king and 
‘ philosopher of ancient times, when asked, ‘What kind of education should be given to 
“boys? answered: ‘That kind of knowledge they will need to use when they become 
men.’ ”’ 


I]—_COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL,* 


The provision of the law in this matter is the legitimate consequence of the principle 
involved in the establishment of Free Schools ; for if every man is to be taxed, according to 
his property, for the Public School education of every child in the land, every taxpayer has 
a right to claim that every child shall be educated in the various branches of a good 
English education ; otherwise it is raising money by taxation under false pretences. ' 

And, if every man is to be taxed according to his property for the education of every 
child, and if every child has a right to school instruction, some provision was needful to 
secure both the ratepayer and the child against the oppression and wrong which might be 
inflicted by an unnatural guardian or parent. Society at large, no less than the parties 
immediately concerned, requires this protection ; and the protecting provision of the law, 
in this respect is milder and more guarded than a corresponding one in Prussia, Massa- 
chussets, and other countriest where Public School education is provided for and guaranteed 
to every child in the country. According to the new Act, no parent or guardian is liable 
to punishment whose wrong against society and his youthful charge is not wilful and 
criminal. If such a protection in this mild and guarded form is found, on trial, to be insuf- 
ficient for the purposes intended, a more stringent one can be enacted by the Legislature 
hereafter, But, 1 believe the law will, upon the whole, secure the end proposed. 


ORIGIN OF THE COMPULSORY SYSTEM IN GERMANY AND SCOTLAND.—EXAMPLES. 


1. The Rev. H. G. de Bunsen, in an address at a recent Social Science Congress, on 


* By telegram, dated Paris, Nov. 7th, we learn the Council-General of the department of the Seine has 
voted in favour of the establishment of a system of compulsory and gratuitous education. The local rulers 
of Paris, evidently impressed with the great need of some salutary and effective measures for redeeming the 
ignorant masses (from which the conscripts are taken) from their degradation, have, like Austria, in her 
humiliation, taken a leaf out of their conquerors’ book, and have acted boldly and promptly in this matter, 
The effect will be salutary throughout France. Compulsory education has also been ordered in the new 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, by the German government. This may have prompted the Parisians to 
action. ; 

+ The compulsory system has, within the last and present years, been adopted in Michigan, Texas, and 
other of the American States. 
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the Education of Neglected Children, after showing that out of 2,700,000 children in Eng- 
Jand that should attend the Public Elementary Schools, nearly one million and a half 
(1,450,000) do not do so, declares that :— 


“There does not appear to be any othor mode of arresting the fatal progress of this 
“great evil, and of attempting to educate all classes of children, than by making education 
“compulsory in Great Britain—that is, compulsory on the parents, and compulsory on the 
‘‘employers of children; in other words, the State must enforce by legal enactments the 
“attendance of children at school. But, let me observe, there are two kinds of compulsion, 
“the one direct, the other indirect. The one, the direct kind of compulsory education, is 
“the law in Prussia, in North and South Germany, in several of the American States, and 
“in several of the Cantons of Switzerland. But this kind of legal compulsion dates from 
“the very beginning of Protestantism in some of the above-named countries, and in the 
“rest it is coeval with their existence as independent free States. And, first, with regard 
‘to Prussia and Protestant Germany, it was Luther, (who, no doubt, in accordance with 
“the precept of the Apostle Peter, when he says, in his first Epistle, 11, 15: ‘ Be ready 
“‘ always to give an answer to every one that asketh you a reason for the hope that is in 
“you, with meekness and fear ;’).—insisted, in his address to the munieipal corporations of 
“ Germany, in 1524, on the duty—the religious duty—of seeing that each Protestant child 
“be taught to ‘ understand and practise the doctrine and duties of its religion.’ Ever since 
‘““it has been recognized in Germany, whether enforced by enactment or no, as the ‘ business 
* of the Church to see its youth did so.’ This duty, universally adopted by all the Protes- 
“tant princes of Germany, among others by the Princes Hohenzollern (or reigning House) 
“in Prussia, was gradually extended in such a manner, that ‘compulsory education,’ com- 
‘prising, in addition to the knowledge of the Scriptures, and the peculiar tenets of the 
“two denominations of religion, Protestant and Roman Catholic, reading, writing, arith- 
“metic, and history, had become universal in Prussia by the end of the last century. And 
“since peace was again restored to Europe, and more especially to poor suffering Prussia 
“and the North of Germany, by the battle of Waterloo ; this compulsory education has 
“been regularly enforced in all parts of Germany, more or less, by legal enactment. It has 
“now become so entirely one with the national feeling, that, were the law to be abrogated 
‘at this moment, the nation itself, it is generally believed, would uphold it of its own free 
* will.” 

! 

2. The Rev. Mr. Pattison, in his report to the English Commissioners says, in regard 

to compulsory education in Prussia :— 


“The compulsion consists practically of a small fine, and the highest testimony that 
“could be borne to the wisdom and efficiency of the law may be found in the statement 
“¢« which is sometimes quoted as an argument against it, viz. :—That ‘the school has taken 
“¢< so deep a root in the social habits of the general people, that were the law repealed 
“¢ to-morrow no one doubts that the schools would continue as full as they are now.’ 
‘“ Ninety-eight per cent. of the population of Prussia are stated to be able to read and 
“write. Education is also compulsory in Denmark, where attendance at school is enforced 
“from the age of seven to that of fourteen, and instruction 1s given gratuitously to children 
“ whose parents cannot afford to pay for their teaching. Jo Bavaria attendance at the 
« Elementary Schools is compulsory for all children until the age of fourteen. In Saxony 
‘attendance at school, or instruction under properly qualified teachers, has been com- 
“ nulsory since the year 1835. Public education is said to have reached the highest point 
“in Saxony—every child, without exception, partaking of its benefits. In Baden educa- 
‘cation is compulsory, and parents are compelled, by strictly enforced penalties, to send 
“their children to school. In Portugal, by a law enacted in 1844, it is compulsory on 
“parents to send their children to a place of public instruction, but this law, it is said, is 
“not strictly enforced. In most of the Cantons in Switzerland, parents are compelled to 
“send their children to school, or to have them privately taught, from the age of five to 
“that of eight years. Neglect of parents in this respect is punished, in some cases by 
“fine and in other cases by imprisonment.” 


3. Dr. Lyon Playfair, in referring to the history of “Compulsory” Education, says : 
“The first direct compulsory law relating to education in this kingdom, that I have 
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“met with in my studies, was passed by James IV., of Scotland, in 1494. He ordained that 
“all sons of freeholders and barons should go to School under penalty, and that their eldest 
“sons, who were to have the estates, should, after their preliminary education, attend three 
“ vears at a School of Law, in order that they might administer, discreetly and wisely, 
“ Justices’ justice to the poor folk ofthe realm. It is a pity this compulsory law does not 
still exist for eldest sons! You see in it the idea that education should be adapted to 
“the work of life. This main idea of fitting a man for his work was vigorously supported 
“ by our old reformers. John Knox held firmly by it, especially in his scheme for secondary 
“ education, which, unfortunately for Scotland, was never adopted, though his plan for 
« primary education was. In the former he announced that no boys should leave School 
“till they had devoted a proper time to “that study which they intend chiefly to pursue 
“ for the profit of the commonwealth.” This is the old conception of the object of educa- 
“tion, and reappears at the present day under the modern garb of ‘‘ Technical Education.” 
“ All the reformers urged its necessity, especially Luther and Melancthon. Most European 
“States have held fast to the idea with more or less of development, but it has vanished 
“utterly from our English Schools. Goethe brings out the idea finely in the travels of 
“ Wilhelm Meister in the pedagogic province, where he left his boy for education. Every 
“boy in that Province was especially trained according to his aptitudes, in whatever direc- 
“tion these manifested themselves. Wilhelm Meister, after a twelve months’ absence, re- 
visits the Province. He comes upon acloud of dust produced by a troop of wild horses 
“under a course of training by mounted boys. One of these was his son, for horse-break- 
“ing was made his main education, as he was found most fitted forit. Only to soften his 
“mind under such a system, he was also carefully instructed in Italian literature. So it was 
“with all the boys is this educational province. Some were masons or carpenters, some 
‘artists or musicians, all being treated according to their main aptitudes, though each hada 
“ collateral study to supplement the mental deficiency which experience showed to arise in 
“such a course of training. Hvery pupil in the pedagugic province learned reverence 
“(Ehrpercht), and that of three kinds—reverence for that above him, reverence for that 
“around him, and reverence for that beneath him. In this quaint allegory of the pedagogic 
“ province, you will find the secret of the prosperity of Prussia, a State at the back of 
“ Kurope, and which only got its civilization long after the Christian communities oF Kurope 
“had organized themselves.” 


/ 


ENGLISH ADVOCATES OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION—ITS NECESS?TY.— EXAMPLES. 


The Rev. Canon Kingsley, in an address before a recent Social Science Congress in 
England, thus eloquently answers the question : ‘ Ought Primary Education to be Compulsory 
or Voluntary?” He replies :— 


“We shall hear, I trust, much said about the relative merits of the voluntary and 
“and the compulsory systems in education. We cannot hear too much on both sides. 
“Shall we have compulsory education or not ?—is, to my mind, the first question of the 
‘Tdayo ee ‘ * The State, I hold, has a right to compel the ignorant to learn ; 
‘but it has also the right to compel the stingy to pay toward that learning. When, there- 
‘fore, the National Education League was started at Binnington, I, for one, joined it, as 
“the only method of obtaining what twenty-seven years’ experience as a parish clergyman 
‘had shown me to be necessary—compulsory attendance. No one is more alive than I am 
“to the services which different denominations and religious bodies have rendered to edu- 
“cation ; to the services of the British and Foreign School Society; of the National 
“Society, and especially of that venerable body, always foremost in all benevolent works, 
“the Socicty of Friends. He who does not feel that England owes a huge debt to these 
“splendid results of what is called the ‘ voluntary principle’ (in giving), must be deeply 
‘ignorant of her history for the last eighty years. But, over and above what these good 

* people have done, does not much, too much, remain which thea y cannot do? for the simple 
‘reason that those who need education most care for it least ; and that those who are 
“‘unawakened to the value of religion are certain to be still less awakened to the value of 
“learning? Striking example of failure in the English ‘voluntary’ (as distinguished 
“from the ‘ compulsory ’) system of education. This “defect seems to me to be inseparable 
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* from the voluntary (as distinguished from the compulsory) system of education, how- 
“ ever zealously and ably carried out. * a * Even if, as is usually the case, the 
“ great majority avail themselves of the Schools rationally and thankfully enough, yet 
“ there is always a minority who cannot be made to attend regularly without threats, fines, 
“exclusion from charities, and so forth. * * * And some who do not come to 
“ School at all; children not generally of the very poor and miserable, but mostly of able- 
“‘ bodied, reckless, profligate persons who are perfectly able to pay for their children’s 
“ schooling a sum probably double of what would be charged: but who prefer exercising 
« the indefeasible rights of free born Britons in spending their money in beer and fine 
“clothes. * * * How any voluntary. system is to touch these free born Britons I 
“have not yet discovered. * * So much for the agricultural districts. In the 
“towns the broad fact is, that in every large town there are children to be counted by 
“hundreds, often by thousands, who go to no school at all, and who cannot by any exist- 
‘ing methods, be got to school. Let 1 me, to give an example, call your attention to the 
*‘ case of one town, Birmingham. There is no reason to suppose that the denominational 
“system has not been worked as earnestly and ably in Birmingham as elsewhere. * * * 
“ But it was found last year (1868) that 21,000 children out of 45,000 (or nearly half the 
‘children in Birmingham), were growing up in ignorance and idleness, * * * although 
‘it was found that there was school accommodation already for more than 31,000 children. 
“«* * * The Birmingham Education Society, finding that many of these children 
“were kept from school simply by the poverty of their parents, devised Free School 
“ orders, by which these children would be admitted gratuitously to various schools of 

“ all denominations ; and succeeded thereby in getting some 5,000 out of the 21,C00 to 
“school for awhile. But the voluntary subscriptions, even in so rich a town as Birmingham, 
“were so insufficient that they had, after a few months, to cease paying for 25 per cent. 
“of the poor children attending the day schools ; thus throwing, to their extreme regret, 
“Jarge numbers of these unfortunate children on the streets. No wonder, after so patent 
“and terrible a failure of the voluntary system, if the society went a step furcher, and 
*¢ organised—as the only hope—a National Education League, the main objects of which 
“are (as chiefly embodied in the new law) :—To0 compel local authorities to find schooling for 
“every child in England and Wales ; to pay for such schooling out of local rates ; to provide 
“ that the schools so prepared for, shall be unsectarian and free, without payment ; and lastly, 
“to compel by law the attendance of children not otherwise educated.” 


2. Another striking instance of the powerlessness of voluntary charity to match itself 
with a want, almost national in its magnitude, is thus illustrated by Dr. Pankhurst, in 
certain remarks which he made at the Social Science Congress of 1869. He also illus- 
trates another fact, that provision by the nation for certain charitable and worthy objects 
does not in any way dry up the sources or springs of individual efforts and benevolence. 
He says: 


““The presence in England of a million and a quarter of young people who, in spite 

“of the statesmanship, philanthropy, and Christianity of the land, grow up uneducated, 
“become a misery to themselves and a danger and cost to the community, renders it per- 
“fectly clear, and has made it to be admitted upon all hands that education is a thing of 
“ universal interest. The great principle of National Education rests upon that. Now, 
“if education is of universal interest, two consequences follow : first, it must be of univer- 
“sal provision ; secondly, of universal diffusion. It is’ at the point of diffusion that the 
** question of compulsion comes in; and there is one great principle set forth in English 
i history which in my opinion answers all arguments addressed to the question of compul- 
“sion. About the time of Queen Elizabeth, we had to do for a great branch of human 
“necessity, what we are now going to do ‘with the question of education. We had to 
“transfer the work of giving food and clothing to our destitute poor, from the office of 
“ charity to the office of law. On what principle was thatdone? Simply this, you cannot 
“ have law working efficiently in the community, unless it rests upon a moral basis. If it 
“had not been that the poor were fed and clothed by the good will and charity of mankind 
“up to that time, it would have been a perfectly idle thing to pass a law to compel man to 
* do it, because it would be, as it, were, manufacturing a conviction about the matter ; but 
“when charity and benevolence had reached a certain point, then it was possible to compel 
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“that to be done over the whole kingdom, which was being constantly done by a very large 
‘portion of it. What was the result? Did charitable work die out of the land? Did 
“men cease to do good thngs for the destitute poor? No, they allowed the law to give 
« the absolute necessaries of food and clothing for the whole kingdom, and then charity and 
“ good will, being relieved from that irksome task, were able to engage in higher work 
« which the law could not reach.” ‘ 


3. Dr. Playfair thus argues the logical necessity for compulsory education :— 


+ 


“An improved quality of education is a necessity for its enforced reception by the 
“people. The principle of compulsion, timidly and hesitatingly put forth in the recent 
“English Education Act is nevertheless contained init. Thelogic of circumstances drove Par- 
‘‘liament into the recognition of compulsion ; and the same logic will oblige the Legislature 
“to make it efficient. Let us look at the facts which compelled the recognition of the prin- 
“ciple. The right of suffrage has for its corollary the duty of instruction. You cannot 
‘“ give political power to a people and allow them to remain ignorant. ‘That would be a polit- 
“ical suicide of a nation. An uneducated people are like a nation one or two generations 
‘‘back in its history. They cannot grasp the ideas of the age in which they live, and are 
“powerless to shake themselves free from the prejudices which the progress of thought has 
“proved to be dangerous errors. They are unable to do so, as they cannot take possession of 
“‘theinheritance of the intellectual wealth accumulated by their predecessors ; for they do not 
“ know howto read the books forming the testament by which it was bequeathed. An unedu- 
“cated people, endowed with political power, is therefore, an anomally, in the highest de- 
“ gree dangerous to a nation. Hence, when we bestowed on the people the right of suffrage 
“it became necessary that they should have efficient instruction as its corollary. Secondly, 
“we have now established what every civilized nation except England has long had— 
“education by local rates. A civic support of education has again for its corollary enforced 
“instruction of the individual citizen. For if it be right that the State should compel a 
“community to educate all its citizens, it must be right to give power to that community 
“to extend the education to every citizen.” He says further that: 


CoMPULSORY EDUCATION INVOLVES AN IMPROVEMENT IN ITS QUALITY AND AMOUNT. 


‘“‘ But you cannot enforce education unless you make it of a quality which you are 
certain will be useful to the person receiving it. Compulsory education, then involves an 
improvement in 1ts amount and quality. Compulsion is of two kinds, direct and indirect. 
By the direct method every parent is bound to keep his children at school or be punished 
for the neglect. The indirect compulsion means that education shall be made the first 
tool with which labour can be begun, and, if that tool be not in the possession of the 
candidate for employment, the employer must not engage him The indirect plan has the 
high authority of Adam Smith in its favour, but, it is unnecessary to indicate a preference 
besween the two methods, for both may be good and necessary. In the Act of last Ses- 
sion only the direct system is recognized, though the others form the basis of our Factory 
Acts. Direct compulsion is most easily applied when it is least required, that is, when 
public feeling is entirely in its favour, and denounces the parent who neglects the education 
of his child as much a brute as if he starved it by refusing bread. But in England you 
have about half a million of these brutes to deal with, and their commonness prevents an 
adequate public censure of the magnitude of their crime against society.” 


The Commissioners appointed in Victoria, (Australia,) to report upon the “ operation 
of the system of Public Education in that country, ” speaking of compulsory education, 
say, in the report of 1868 :— 

“ Whilst fully admitting the divided state of opinion in reference to this subject, as 
“well as the serious, practical difficulties that beset it, we have resolved to submit the 
“recommendation that a law rendering instruction imperative, should be adopted in Vic- 
“toria. The existence in constitutional theory, at all events, of an equality of political 
‘rights between all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in this colony, suggests the para- 
“ mount importance of early provision being made, | y means more effectual than any 
“that have hitherto existed, for the diffusion of sound instruction amongst the rising 
‘generation of all classes.” 


\ 
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AMERICAN ADVOCATES OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION.—ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. In Massachusetts the law at present prescribes compulsory attendance at School for 
every child between the ages of eight and fourteen for three months in the year. The 
Board of Education for the State Have recommended to the Legislature that in future the 
compulsory attendance shall be for siz, instead of three months in the year. The Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in the State of Maine thus summarizes the arguments in 
favour of compulsory education :— 


“The power which compels the citizen to pay bis annual tax for the support of 
‘** Schools, should, in like manner, fill the Schools with all of those for whose benefit that 
“contribution was made. It isin the light of a solemn compact between tho citizen and 
“the State community. The private citizen contributes of his means, under the estab- 
‘lished rule of the State, for the education of the youth, with a view to protection of 
“person and security to property ; the State, compelling such contributions, is under 
“reciprocal obligations to provide and secure the complete education for which the con- 
“tribution has been made. ‘This implies the exercise of State power, and involves com- 
“pulsory attendance as a duty to the tax-payer. The State builds prisons and peniten- 
“tiaries for the protection of society, and taxes society for the same. But does she stop 
“here, leaving him who has violated law to be pursued by the community in a mass, to 
be apprehended by a crowd, and borne by a throng to the place of incarceration ? No! 
‘she pursues the criminal through legitimate instrumentalities, ferrets him out by the 
‘‘sharpest means of detection, and eventually secures that safety and protection to society 
“for which society has been taxed. Now, to,prevent crime, to anticipate and shut it off 
“by proper compulsory efforts in the School-room, working with and moulding early 
“childhood and youth to the ‘principles of morality and justice, and a sacred regard for 
““¢truth, love of country, humanity, and a universal benevolence, sobriety, industry and 
“frugality, chastity, moderation and temperance, and all other virtues which are the 
“ornaments of society,’ the State not only has the right to inaugurate such methods as 
“may be deemed best, but is under strict obligations to do so by all the means in 
“her power.” 


2. The Commissioner of Schools in Rhode Island, in deploring the fact that 10,000 child- 
ren in that small State do not attend school, “but are learning the vices and corruption which 
“idleness, neglect and profligacy most surely gender, and, ‘under the influence of bad asso- 
* ciates, and adepts in crime, are candidates for the Reform School and the prison,” asks :— 
“Can the State afford the loss of so many of its children from its schools of learning to be 
‘“ educated in schools of crime? Can it take the responsibility even of allowing one-fifth of 
“its youthful population to grow up in a condition which will endanger its civil rights, as 
well as materia! prosperity and its social and moral character ? The public sentiment of 
- “ the people asks protection from midnight plunder, arson and murder. Crime and ignor- 
‘ance masked by day go hand in hand by night to perform deeds of wickedness and shame. 
is « Shall society patiently suffer the wrong and its repetition? * ; * The Public 
“School can do its part, but not the whole work, and, in order that it may do its legitimate 
“part, the child must be placed and held within its influence.” 


3. The Report of Dr. Fraser (now Bishop of Manchester), on the ‘“ Common School 
Systems of the United States and Canada” contains a good deal of information on this 
subject. He says :— | 


“From many sections of the community, and especially from those who would be 
“called the educationists, the cry is rising both loud and vehement, that greater 
iy stringency is required in the law, and that compulsory attendance is the proper correla- 
“tive of ‘Free Schools.’ For, it is argued, if the State taxes me, who perh aps have no 

‘children, towards the support of the Schools, ‘for the security of society,’ I have a right 
if a claim from the State, for the security of the same society, that the Schools which I 
‘am taxed to maintain shall be attended by those for whose benefit they were designed.” 

“I cannot close,” says the Superintendent of the Schools in Providence, Rhode 
Island, “ without repeating what I have said in all my former reports, that our Schools 
“are suffering more from the evils of truancy than from all other causes combined. 
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‘Could a true picture of the rapid increase of youthful depravity be portrayed in all its 
“ appalling colours, it could not but startle and astonish every friend to humanity and 
“social order. The seed now being sown will produce in coming years a most terrible 
“harvest. Short-sighted must that policy be, independent of all moral considerations, 

“ that hesitates to spend a few hundred dollars in the prevention of crime, rather than 
“incur, with all the risks of life and property, the expenditure of thousands in punishing 
Rent, and in retrieving the miseries that follow in its train.” 


IIl.—HIGHER STANDARD OF QUALIFICATION FOR TEACHERS. 


1. On no one subject is there such general unanimity in all educating countries than 
on the necessity for granting Certificates of Qualification to teachers only after examina- 
tion. All were agreed upon this point ; but all were not equally agreed as to the necessity 
for due qualifications on the part of the examiners themselves. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing the services of qualified persons in the rural parts was often urged as a reason why it 
should not be insisted upon. All that at first was deemed desirable in this matter was 
the constitution of some local authority for the examination and licensing of teachers, 
without reference in many cases to any qualifications on the part of the examiners, but 
that of social or official position. It was felt, too, that Normal Schools, Teachers Insti- 
tutes and Training Classes in Schools or Colleges would make up in some degree for the 
lack of professional experience in enquiring into and fixing the standard of a teacher's 
qualifications for the important duties of his office ; and that if teachers wished to take a 
higher rank in their profession, they could avail themselves of these facilities. But ex- 
_ perience has proved how valueless, comparatively speaking, were certificates to teachers 
obtained from examiners who (though anxious to discharge their duties faithfully) prac 
tically knew nothing of teaching themselves, or of the peculiar fitness so necessary to a 
teacher for the right discharge of the duties of his profession. Teachers, too, were 
found who were disposed to ‘Test satisfied with certificates obtained under such circum- 
stances ; and Schools and pupils alike suffered from a want of ambition or enterprise on 
the part of such teachers. The depressing effect on the Schools and on the profession 
itself of such a state of things had been long felt ; in the various American States efforts 
have been made effectually to remedy the evil. The old Examining Boards, often the 
Trustees themselves, or some official persons in the neighbourhood, have been gradually 
superseded by professional and trained teachers of the highest grade, and the principle 
has gained ground that, as in the professions of Divinity, Law, Medicine, Civil Engineer- 
ing, etc., none but professionally trained teachers should act as examiners for the ‘licens. 
ing of teachers for our Public Schools. 


PROFESSIONAL BOARDS OF EXAMINERS IN VARIOUS STATES. 


2. Inthe State of Pennsylvania there are four grades of certificates granted, each marks 
the successive stages of the growth of professional experience. The First, or lowest grade of 
certificate granted, is a mere license “to begin to teach,” and is limited to one year ; the 
Second Grade is given by the County Superintendent to any teacher who can pass an 
examination in certain literary subjects and in ‘the theory of teaching ;” the Third is 
simply a ‘“ Professional Certificate” permanently good ‘in the county in which the holder 
resides, and for one year in any other county ;” the Fourth and highest grade is given by 
the Normal School Board of Examiners, which grant State Certificates, good everywhere 
in the State, and unlimited as to time, to graduates of Normal Schools of two years stand- 
ing, who come before them fully recommended as good teachers by the proper officers. A 
similar certificate is given to practical teachers who pass the prescribed examination. 

3. In Illinois, ‘States Certificates are granted to teachers of approved character, 
“ scholarship, and successful experience, in virtue of the authority conferred by the School 
“Law, as amended February 16, 1865.” The clause which confers such authority is as 
follows : 


“ The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is hereby authorized to grant State 
“ Certificates to such teachers as may be found worthy to receive them, which shall be of 
“ perpetual validity in every County, and School District in the State. But State Certi- 
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“ ficates shall only be granted upon public examination, of which due notice shall be 
“‘ given, in such branches and upon such terms and by such examiners as the State 
‘“¢ Superintendent and the Principal of the Normal University may prescribe. The fee for 
“a State Certificate shall be $5. Said certificate may be revoked by the State Superin- 
“ tendent upon proof of immoral or unprofessional conduct. 

“« Applicants for State Teacher’s Diploma are required to furnish satisfactory evidence. 
“« 1st—Of good moral character. 2nd—Of having taught with decided success at least three 
“ years, one of which shall have been in the State. 3rd—To pass a very thorough examina- 
* tion in orthography, penmanship, reading, mental and written arithmetic, English Gram- 
“ mar, modern geography, history of the United States, algebra, elements of plane goe- 
“metry, and theory and art of education. 4th—To pass a satisfactory examination in the 
‘“‘elementary principles of anatomy and physiology, botany, zoology and chemistry. 
“‘ bth.—To pass a satisfactory examination in the School Laws of Illinois, especially as re- 
“ lating to the duties and legal rights of teachers.” 

4. In California, “the granting of State Certificates to teachers is entrusted to a State 
“ Board of Examination, composed of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and four 
“ professional teachers, with power to grant certificates for one, two, four or six years, or 
“for life. At the meeting of the State Teachers Institute this year, composed of 
“about six hundred of the leading teachers of the State, it was unanimously 
“resolved: ‘That inasmuch as the various County Boards of Examination are composed of 
‘many persons of many different degrees of qualification, or no degree in some instances, 
‘and therefore form no standard, or data, from which the State Board can judge of their 
‘work, the granting of State Certificates on county examinations, or on no examinations, 
“ “should be discontinued.’ ” 

5. In regard to this subject, the State Superintendent thus remarks: “The time is 
rapidly approaching when teaching must be recognized as a profession ; when a diploma 
“ from a Normal School, or a certificate of examination by a legally authorized association 
* of teachers, or a State Board of Examination, shall be a license to teach school until 
“ revoked by those who issued it. Educational conventions in every part of our country 
“ express a general desire for a distinct and definite recognition of the occupation of teach- 
“ing by forms equivalent to those now existing in law, medicine, and theology. It is 
“true there are many who make teaching a temporary occupation, a stepping-stone to 
*“ other pursuits, and there is no objection to this, when they are duly qualified for the 
“ noblest of human duties ; but there is a large class, becoming larger every year, who 
“ desire to make it the occupation of a life—an occupation which calls for a range of ac- 
“ quirements and a height of qualification fully equal to that of the liberal professions.” 

6. In other States the old system continues, while in some the teachers are subjected 
to periodical examinations without reference to their experience or ability. 

7. In Prussia, two means are used to secure the efficiency of teachers: In the first 
place, ‘ Every teacher must pass a very stringent examination (before a professional board) 
“in the subjects which he proposes to teach, and he is only allowed to teach those in which 
“he has passed, and only to classes of the precise standing for which his knowledge indi- 
“cates him to be fit ; and secondly, every teacher is required to pass a year at some 
“school, watching the work, and learning how it is done.” 
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New System oF EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS IN ONTARIO. 


8. Hitherto, in our own Province, certificates were issued by County Boards of 
Public Instruction. ‘ Each Board consisted of a number of members, most of whom, 
and in some instances all of whom, have had no experience as teachers ; each Board ap- 
pointed the time as well as place of its own meeting, prepared its own examination papers 
for three classes of teachers, and has then given certificates according to its discretion, 
both as to class and duration. Under the new Act, each Board of Examiners consists of 
not more than five members who have had experience in teaching, and is under the direc- 
_ tion of a County Inspector, who must be a First Class Teacher of the highest grade ; and 
the meeting of each Board is appointed ,to be held the same day in every County and city 
of the Province. The examination papers for all three classes of teachers are prepared, 
and the value of each question, and the time allowed for examinations in each subject, 
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determined by a committee of practical teachers, under the sanction of the Council of 
Public Instruction,—that committee consisting, at present, of Professor Young (late 
Grammar School Inspector), and the two Inspectors of High Schools. The examination 
papers for each County are sent under seal to the County Inspector, which seal is not 
broken except in the presence of the candidates for examination on the day and at the 
hour appointed. The merits of the answers to the questions for second and third class 
certificates are decided upon by each County Board of Examiners ; but the answers to the 
questions for First Class Certificates are transmitted to the Education Department at 
Toronto, to be decided upon by the Council of Public Instruction on the Report of its 
Committee of Examiners. Special instructions accompany the examination papers. It is 
proper to remark here that what have heretofore been termed “ Third Class County Board 
Certificates” are not permitted by the provisions of the new Act, and that what are called, 
and provided for under the new Act as, Third Class Certificates, are quite equal, if not 
above what have heretofore been called Second Class County Board Certificates. They are 
available for three years, and throughout the County in which they are granted. No new 
candidate for teaching can receive a higher than a Third Class Certificate at his first 
examination, or before the expiration of three years from that time, unless on the special 
recommendation of the Inspector for his attainments, ability and skill in teaching. No 
teacher is eligible to become a candidate for a Second Class Certificate, who does not pro- 
duce testimonials of having taught successfully three years; but he may be eligible at a 
shorter period after having received his Third Class Certificate, on the special recom- 
mendation of the County Inspector. 

9. Second Class Certificates, under the new Act, are of much more value, and should 
be of a higher character, than First Class Board Certificates under former Acts, as the 
latter was limited to a County, and could be cancelled at the pleasure of the Board that 
granted it; but the former is a life license (during good behaviour), and is available in 
every part of the Province. Each County Inspector, and the other members of each 
County Board of Examiners have, therefore, been impressed with the duty of not granting 
a Second Class Certificate to any candidate without’ satisfactory proof that he or she is a 
successful teacher of three years’ standing (except in the case above specified), and a clear 
conviction in their own minds, that such candidate is qualified to teach all the subjects of 
the Public School Programme. This is required, not only by the patriotic spirit of the 
law, and conformity to the objects and principles of the School System, but as an act of 
common justice to every ratepayer in the Province. The Schools are made free by law ; 
and every man in the country is taxed according to his property to support the Public 
Schools ; and every taxpayer has a corresponding right to have his children educated in 
the Public Schools in all the subjects of the Public School Programme of studies ; and he 
is deprived of this right if a teacher is employed who cannot teach his children these sub- 
jects, as far as required. Whether, therefore, the County Boards grant many or few 
Second Class Provincial Certificates, I trust they will give no such Certificate as a personal 
favour, but simply upon the ground of ability to render the public educational service to 
ane cad which the law contemplates, and which every ratepayer has a right to 

emand. 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


1. But it is proper for me to notice objections which have been made to the high 
standard which is alleged to have been fixed for giving Certificates to teachers, and the 
expressed belief that many Schools will have to be closed for want of legally qualified 
teachers. When I state, as I shall presently explain, that I have provided that not a 
single School throughout the land shall be closed for want of a legally qualified teacher, 
and yet without lowering the standard of regular Certificates, it will be seen at once how 
Imaginary are the forebodings of certain newspapers and their sympathizing corres- 
pondents. 

2. Let us now look at the facts of the whole case. It is admitted on all hands, and 
it was so admitted in the Legislature when the new School Act was a Bill under consi- 
deration, that the standard of Public School Teachers’ qualifications was too low ; that 
the examinations of teachers by the “County Boards of Public Instruction” were ineffi- 
cient and unsatisfactory ; some called them “shams” and “ farces,” with very few excep- 
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tions ; all admitted that whatever good these County Boards, as then constituted, had 
done in the infancy of our School System, they had, in the majority of instances, long 
outlived their usefulness, either in elevating the qualifications of teachers, or in promoting 
the efficiency or permanence of the teacher’s. profession, and that some change was 
necessary. 

3. It was, furthermore, alleged, that undue partiality had been shown in granting 
Provincial Certificates to students of the Normal School, who were no better qualified ~ 
than many First Class County Board Teachers, and that these were quite as worthy of a 
Provincial Certificate as First Class Normal School Teachers. Though I knew the impu- 
tation and statement to be utterly unfounded, I concurred in the principle involved in it: 
namely, that all those teachers throughout the land who are equally well qualified with 
Normal School Teachers who have received First and Second Class Provincial Certificates, 
are entitled to Certificates of the same class, and should have the earliest and all possible 
facilities to obtain them. Accordingly I recommended to the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion the appointment of a Committee of Examiners, composed of most able and experi 
enced teachers, and wholly unconnected with the Normal School. I first proposed that 
one and the same set of examination papers for First and Second Class Certificates for 
Normal School Teachers and other teachers throughout the Province, with the same 
values of answers to questions ; but it was objected, that, as the sessional examination of 
Normal School Teachers would take place several weeks earlier than the examination of 
teachers in the various Counties, the papers would become known. My answer was, that 
I thought this could be prevented by proper precautions, but that if, in some instances, 
any of the questions should become known to candidates, it would be to the comparative 
disadvantage of the Normal School candidates, and to the corresponding advantage of 
non-Normal School candidates for Certificates. But my recommendation was overruled, 
when I sugested to the Examiners that they would make the papers for the examination 
of teachers in the Counties somewhat easier than those which had been used in the 
examination of Normal School Teachers. This, I have been assured, has been done; and 
it may be shown by comparing the Normal School Examination Papers, published in my 
last Annual School Report, with the Examination Papers recently used in the County 
Board examinations, and which were prepared in sets for distribution, and published in 
the Journal of Education for general information.* | 

4. Now, what isthe result? The result is, that but fourteen candidates have presented. 
themselves in all the Counties of the Province for examination for First Class Certificates, 
and a surprisingly smal] number of candidates for Second Class Certificates, more than 
half of whom have failed in the examinations. A majority of more than three-fourths of 
the candidates have presented themselves for Third Class Certificates. Of these, a large 
number had held First Class County Board Certificates, but many of them are reported to 
have failed in their examinations for Third Class Certificates. These facts not only 
authorize the statement, but furnish the most complete demonstration of the injustice of 
the attacks upon the Normal School system, and of the utter defectiveness of the former 
County Board examinations of teachers. 

5. It now happens that the very parties who have heretofore been most vociferous 
as to the equal qualifications of First Class County Board Teachers with First Class 
Normal School Teachers, now complain that the standard of examinations for Certificates 


* Another complaint was urged, which is thus replied to by Rev. Professor Young, the Chairman 
of the Central Board of Examiners :—‘‘ The complaint is that all the difficult theoretical questions in the 
Second Class papers in Algebra were taken from Sangster ; none from Todhunter. People would naturally 
suppose, from such a statement, that the paper contained a large number of theoretical questions. ‘The fact 
is, that there were only four theoretical questions in it altogether. Of these, one, the last in the paper, 
was not taken into account in fixing the total number of marks on which the average prescribed by the 
Council of Public Instruction, in order that a candidate may reccive a Certificate of a certain grade, was 
calculated. This question, therefore, could be an injury to no candidate, though it might be a benefit to 
some. Of the remaining three theoretical questions, one was taken neither from Sangster nor from Tod- 
hunter; and the other two are found in Todhunter, as well as in Sangster. And, to crown all, though 
Todhunter is authorized as a text-book to be used in Schools, Sangster’s Algebra is the only text-book 
specified by the Council of Public Instruction in their programme for the examination of teachers. In the 
revised programme for the examination and classification of teachers, prescribed on the 28th of March, 1871, 
under the heading, ‘‘ Minimum qualifications for Second Class Provincial Certificates,” will be found the 
following :—‘* Algebra ; To be acquainted with the subject as far as the end of section 153, page 129, of the 
authorized text-book (Sangster).” 
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has been suddenly raised too high, in consequence of which many worthy teachers will be 
disqualified, and many schools must be closed for want of legally qualified teachers. My 
answer is, that the standard for Provincial Certificates has not been raised at all, but is 
the same (with some mitigation) as that which has been required in giving Provincial 
Certificates to Normal School Teachers; and the standard of examinations for Third 
Class County Certificates is the same as that required merely for admission to the Normal 
School. The simple fact is, that these examinations are now made realities, and not 
“shams” and “farces.” I am sure that no intelligent man, after examining the pro- 
grammes for the examinations for even the First and Second Class Provincial Certiticates, 
will say that they are in any respect too high for life-certificates of teachers of Schools, 
for the support of which all classes of the community are taxed, and on which they are 
chiefly depending for the education of their children ; and I am persuaded that in less 
than three years, a sufficient number of teachers will become regularly qualified, under 
these programmes, to supply all the Public Schools of the country, without requiring 
temporary Certificates at all, except in a few and rare instances. 

12. But it is said, “ You are, in the meantime, shutting up many schools for want of 
teachers.” I answer, not so; for, though a County Inspector has not authority to give 
temporary certificates to rejected candidates, nor have I authority to authorize him to do 
so, yet he can do so on the recommendation, or with the consent of a majority of his fel- 
low-Examiners of the County Board, as, in such cases, though the candidates have failed 
in their recent examinations, they may not be considered as having been absolutely reject- 
ed, when the Examiners recommend temporary certificates to be granted to them. But, 
in addition, the County Inspector can give temporary certificates to other applicants whom 
he may find qualified to teach particular schools that might not otherwise be supplied. 
In this way, not a single school need be closed for want of a legally qualified teacher ; and 
the regular standard of qualifications can be maintained, until teachers become qualified 
according to it in sufficient numbers to supply all the schools. It is also to be remarked, 
that the certificates heretofore given by County Boards are perpetuated according to the 
terms of them, and are not affected by any failures of the holders of them at the recent 
examinations—not even those certificates given during the pleasure of the Board, as no 
Board has been authorized to cancel any such certificates this yeer. But itis manifest that 
a Third Class Certificate under the new system signifies more, and is of more value than 
many a First Class old County Board Certificate. 

13. It is, however, objected again, “It is hard for old teachers to be set aside, be- 
cause they cannot qualify under the new system.” I answer, as government exists not 
for office-holders, but for the people, so the schools exist not for the teachers, but for the 
youth and future generations of the land ; and if teachers have been too slothful not to 
keep pace with the progressive wants and demands of the country, they must, as should 
all incompetent and indolent public officers, and all lazy and unenterprising citizens, give 
place to the more industrious, intelligent, progressive and enterprising. The sound edu- 
cation of a generation of children is not to be sacrificed for the sake of an incompetent 
though antiquated teacher. If the younger members of the profession would heartily sup- 
port the Superannuation provisions of the new law, instead of uselessly declaiming against 
them, they could entirely remove this objection in the most effective and satisfactory way. 


IV.—A FIXED LEGAL STATUS FOR THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING. 


1. Another great improvement effected by the new Act has been the giving to the 
profession of teaching a fixed legal status, and, as a necessary result, the providing for the 
retirement and support by it of the worn-out members of the profession. 

2. For the first time in the school legislation of this Province, and, I believe, in but 
one or two States of the American Union, a practical knowledge of teaching is made an 
indispensable condition to the appointment of Public School Inspectors and County or 
City Examiners. Hitherto, while some efficient and excellent Local Superintendents were 
appointed, many more were appointed from clectioneering and kindred considerations, who 
were both incompetent for, and indifferent to, the duties of the office. I have been assur- 
ed by many county councillors, that the legal defining of a local superintendent’s qualifi- 
cations for office would have been a great help in enabling them to resist improper elec- 
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tioneering pressure, and_in the selection of the best qualified men for that important work. 
In the State of Pennsylvania, no one can be appointed to the office of County Superinten- 
dent but “a person of literary and scientific acquirements, and skill and experience in teaching.” 
With our former system of Township Superintendents, there was not only no legal stand- 
ard of qualifications, but experienced teachers were practically excluded from the office, because 
the salary attached to it was insufficient for their support, and they had (as a general rule) 
no other profession or employment by which to gain a livelihood. But now that the 
sphere of the office is enlarged, so as to occupy the entire time of the Inspector, and secure 
to him a support: as the qualifications of it are now duly defined, to be those of a First 
Class Teacher of the highest grade, it is open to the able and experienced teacher, as 
the legitimate reward of his merits. 

3. In carrying the new law into effect in this matter, the services of several efficient 
County and City Superintendents were regarded as a sufficient evidence of their qualifica- 
tions ; but for all new candidates, experience in teaching is declared to be an essential 
qualification for the office, together with a knowledge of subjects taught in the schools. 
I believe all parties agree that in this respect the new Act contains the mainspring of an 
immense elevation in the position and usefulness of the teacher’s profession. Even in a 
recent annual association of teachers, the most restless and faultfinding of the number 
present could not otherwise than express satisfaction with the general provisions of the 
new Act, and protested against one clause only, the most benevolent clause of the whole 
Act—the clause which requires each licensed male teacher to pay for the license (or 
monopoly of teaching which such license gives to him against any unlicensed teacher), 
at the rate of two dollars each half year towards the support of superannuated or worn 
out members of his own profession. 


FIXING THE MINIMUM SALARIES oF TEACHERS. 


1. I had hoped to have still further raised the status of the Teachers’ profession by 
getting the Legislature to fix by law the minimum salary to be paid to Teachers, in accord- 
ance with the class of certificate which they held. The principle of fixing the minimum 
salaries of teachers was concurred in by three-fourths of the County Conventions which I 
held in 1869. But the minorities in opposition to it were very large, and it was only car- 
ried upon the ground that liberal aid might be expected to be given to sections in new 
and poor settlements. The minimum fixed, though small, was not concurred in by the 
Legislature. 

2. I think one of the most fruitful sources of the change of teachers arises from the 
pernicious “cheap teacher” system. Dr. Fraser, Bishop of Manchester, in his report, thus 
forcibly states the case, and gives illustrations. He says (page 69): “In almost all the 
“reports, the rapid changes of teachers are deplored as one of the greatest hindrances to 
“the progress of the schools. The changes occur chiefly in the rural districts, and among 
“the junior teachers of the city (and town) schools.” Further on he says: “ Indeed, it is 
“the low range of salaries, acting powerfully as a motive upon the general restlessness of 
“the American temperament, which produces those rapid and continual changes in the 
“teaching staff of the schools, the effects of which are so deeply and unanimously deplored. 
‘Tt is thought a great thing to retain the same teacher in the same school for a whole 
“year. A calculation is made, that ‘at least one-fourth of the money expended on the 
“ schools is thus wasted.’ The quietness and success that has marked a school year is at- 
“tributed chiefly to the employment of the same teachers who had taught for some time 
“in the township before. ‘To find a body of teachers who intend to ‘make teaching their 
“business for several years,’ excites surprise. And yet it is felt and acknowledged that ‘a 
‘teacher is worth twice <s much the second term as during the first.’ ‘Frequent change 
“of teachers’ is classed with their ‘incompetence,’ and the ‘irregular attendance’ of schol- 
“ars, as the three great ‘hindrances’ to the successful prosecution of the schools.” 

3. We cannot but remark that teachers themselves promote, to a large extent, this 
pernicious system of change. Many of them enter the profession as a temporary expedi- 
ent, and take a school for a year or more. Such teachers have no motive to improve the 
schools, or to seek a re-éngagement. Their only object is to make a little money out of 
them, or use them to bridge over some scheme of advancement. 
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EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING REQUIRED FROM INSPECTORS AND EXAMINERS. 


The official regulations in regard to Public School Inspectors and Examiners, adopted 
by the Council of Public Instruction, are as follows : . 


1. Qualifications of Public School Inspectors.—All County and City Superintendents of 
Common or Public Schools, who have held that office consecutively for three years ; all 
teachers of Public Schools who have obtained, or who shall obtain, First Class Provincial 
Certificates of qualification of the highest grade (A); all Head Masters of Grammar or 
High Schools, who have taught the same school three years, and who shall prepare and 
transmit to the Education Department a satisfactory Thesis on the Organization and Dis- 
cipline of Public Schools ; and all Graduates in Arts, who have proceeded regularly to 
their degrees in any University in the British Dominions, and who have taught in a col- 
lege or school not less than three years, and who shall prepare and transmit to the Educa- — 
tion Department a satisfactory Thesis on the Organization and Discipline of Public 
Schools, shall be considered legally qualified for the office of County Inspector of Public 
Schools, without any further examination, on obtaining, in each case, from the Education 
Department, the certificate required by law. 

2. Qualifications of Hxaminers.—All Head Masters of Grammar or High Schools, and 
those Graduates in Arts who have proceeded regularly to their degrees in any University 
in the British Dominions, and have taught in a college or school not less than three years ; 
all car didates for Degrees i in Arts in the Universities of the United Kingdom, who, pre- 
viously to the year 1864, possessed all the statutable requisites of their respective Univer. 
sities for admission to such degrees, and have taught in a college or school not less than 
three years ; and all teachers of Common or Public Schools who have obtained First Class 
Provincial Certificates of qualification, or who may obtain such certificates under the pro- 
visions of the present law, shall be considered as legally qualified to be appointed mem- 
bers of a County or City Board of Examiners, without further examination, on their ob- 
taining from the Education Department, for the satisfaction of the County Council or 
City Board, a certificate of their having complied with this regulation, and being eligible 
under its provisions. 

Regulations for giving effect to the foregoing.—I. Candidates eligible to act as County or 
City Examiners will, on application, be furnished with the requisite certificate from the 
Education Department. 

II. A candidate for the office of County or City Inspector of Public Schools, must, in 
order to be eligible for that appointment, obtain from the Education Department a certifi- 
cate of his qualification for the office. This will be transmitted to him on his furnishing 
satisfactory proof that he possesses the legal qualifications. In the case of University 
Graduates and Head Masters of High Schools, a satisfactory Thesis is required on the Or- 
ganization and Discipline of Public Schools, et. 

Ii. The Thesis to be prepared ought not to exceed twenty-five or thirty pages of 
foolscap, written on one side only, and ‘should embrace the following topics, or subjects, 
ghaptered as numbered, viz. :— 


1. Organization of schools ; classification of pupils ; the system of monitor teachers— 
its use and abuse ; school buildings, and in and out-door arrangements ; school furniture 
and apparatus, &c. 

2. School management ; time tables and limit tables of study; school rules ; school 
register ; roll-book ; visitor’s book. 

3. General principles of education ; art of teaching, with examples of the mode of 
treating various subjects ; characteristics of the successful teacher ; how to secure atten- 
tion ; how to interest the class. 

4. Characteristics of good. style of questioning ; correction of errors; recapitula- 
tions, &c. 

b. Principles of mental, moral, and physical culture of childhood; gymnastics and 
calisthenics. 

6. School discipline ; rewards and punishments; prizes; authorized system of 
merit cards. 
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7. School libraries ; how best to make them available ; school museums, or local col- 
lections—their value, and how to promote their formation and use. 

8. Principles of the School Law relating to Public School Trustees, Teachers, and 
Inspectors of Schools. ’ 


DUTY OF TEACHERS TO PROVIDE FOR THE SUPPORT OF THOSE WORN-OUT IN THE 
PROFESSION. 


1. In 1854, the Legislature inaugurated a benevolent scheme for the formation of 
a fund, out of which to pension the worn-out members of the profession of teaching.* It 
provided that teachers should contribute four dollars per annum to the Superannuation 
Fund, while the Legislative body would supplement these contributions by a liberal annual 
grant. The Legislature performed its part generously, but the teachers, except in a very few 
isolated cases, failed to do theirs. This they themselves seem to have felt ; and in 1869, 
they suggested to the Legislature that each person on entering the profession of teaching, 
should pay a fee of ten dollars into the Superannuated Teachers’ Fund for his certificate.t In 
the draft of Bill, as submitted by me to the Government in 1869, I modified this proposal, 
and provided that ‘‘no certificate of qualification should be valid any longer than the 
holder thereof should pay four dollars per annum into the fund for the support of super- 
annuated or worn out teachers, as provided by law.” This proviso embodied an equitable 
principle of the English and Dominion Civil Service Acts, and was designed to do much 
to provide permanency in, and elevate the teachers’ profession ; while the salaries of teach- 
ers in their agreements with Trustees, would no doubt, in most cases, be augmented in pro- 

ortion. 

‘ 3. During the passage of the Bill through the House, this section of the Act was again 
modified as follows :—‘‘ Each male teacher of a public school holding a certificate of quali- 
fication under the School Acts of this Province shall, and each such female teacher may, 
pay into the fund for the support of superannuated school teachers the sum of four dollars 
annually ; and each Inspector of Schools is hereby authorized and required to deduct one 
half of such sum semi-annually from any payments made by him to any male teacher under 
his jurisdiction, and transmit the same to the Education Department ; Provided always, 
that any teacher retiring from the profession shall be entitled to receive back from the 
Chief Superintendent one half of any sums thus paid in by him to the fund ; And pro- 
vided further, that on the decease of any teacher, his wife, or other legal representative, 
shall be entitled to receive back the full amount paid in by such teacher, with interest at 
the rate of seven per centum perannum.” Under the new Act, additional provision is thus 
made which will more than double the fund for the assistance of disabled or worn-out 
teachers of Public Schools. Among the clergy of different religious persuasions, funds are 
established by required subscriptions for their relief or partial support in old age. In the 
Wesleyan body, for example, every one of the (now six hundred) ministers is required 
to pay five dollars per annum towards the support of superannuated ministers and their 
widows—a regulation which has been in force more than a quarter of a century. In the 
Civil Service in England, from two to five per cent. 1s deducted from the annual salary of 
each officer or clerk in the employment of Government towards the support of such officers 
and clerks in oldage. Thesame principle is embodied in the School Act. Butif a teacher 
leaves the profession, he is entitled to receive back one-half of the sum which he has paid 
in towards the support of the worn-out members of it, which is even more than a Wesleyan 
minister could obtain who should abandon his work. ‘The objectors to such an avrange- 
ment are chiefly those teachers who do not intend to make teaching the profession of their 
life, but who make teaching, for the time being, a stepping-stone to some other pursuit or 
profession. ‘They wish to avail themselves of its license to make what money they can out 
it, without paying anything in return, even in behalf of those who spend their vigour of life 
in the work. The subscriptions to this fund are paid through the County Inspectors and 
Chief Superintendent, and are deposited forthwith in the bank to the credit of the Treas- 


* Nore.—The present Bishop of Manchester, in his Report on the schools of Ontario, after giving the 
facts, thus speaks of the fund as follows :—‘‘ The whole plan does credit both to the wisdom and the liberality 
of its framers.” 

+ In Illinois the fee for a Teacher’s State Certificate of qualification is $5. 
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urer of the Province, as are all the fees of the Model Schools, and the moneys received at 
the apparatus and library and prize book depositories, and paid out by the Provincial 
Treasurer to the parties entitled to receive them, on the certificate of the Chief Superin- 
tendent. 

3. In a recent Report on Popular Education in Victoria, Australia, the principle of 
compulsory payment to the Superannuation Fund, is discussed as follows: “In the Civil 
Service of India, retiring pensions are raised partly by compulsory subscriptions to a 
Superannuation Fund. Among the parochial teachers of Scotland, also, a fund, similarly 
raised, exists for granting pensions to teachers, and annuities to their widows. The 
teachers of Baden (and probably of other German States) enjoy, I learn, the benefits 
of an exactly similer plan ; and, for the like good object, a fund is in the same way crea- 
ted among the Clergymen of the Presbyterian and other Churches. Upon this principle, 
it would be easy to establish, without extra cost to the State, a Teachers’ Superannuation 
Fund, to be raised by compulsory deductions made by the Board of Education from sal- 
aries and results only. As this subject is a very important one, I may be excused for 
going into details, and will therefore jot down my ideas as to the basis on which it should 
be developed. The Superannuation Fund should be created by compulsory contributions 
from all teachers, assistant teachers, pupil-teachers, and work-mistresses, directly recog- 
nized by the Board of Education. ‘The contributions should consist in a deduction of 
per cent, made by the Board of Education, half-yearly, monthly, or otherwise, from 
the salaries and result payments to every school in receipt of aid. The rate of pension, 
varying according to sex and classification, should be so much for every year of service 
up to a given maximum. Pensions for teachers’ widows should be awarded on the same 
principle. I deem it indispensible that a Fund should be raised by compulsory contributions, 
and that it should be managed by the Board of Education, who alone have the necessary 
machinery to make its collection and distribution an easy matter. My own belief, fortified 
by the opinion of the leading teachers in my district is, that the establishment of such a 
Fund would confer great advantages ; it would comfort the declining years of aged teachers 
worn out by good service ; and it would offer an inducement to present teachers to con- 
tinue in their occupation, and devote the best years of their life to teaching ; and, further, 
it might attract into the teachers’ ranks many more men of the best and most desirable 


type.” 
OBJECTION BY A CERTAIN CLASS OF TEACHERS TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE FUND. 


4. Notwithstanding the great boon conferred upon teachers by the establishment of 
such a Fund for their benefit, a certain class of objectors has sought to create hostility 
to the Fund and to the mode of contributing to it. The agitation on the subject is being 
promoted by two small sections of the teachers of our Public Schools—those who do not 
intend to remain in the profession, but make use of it as a stepping stone to something else ;* 
and those who are penurious or selfish. A third section, of the more thoughtful and 
devoted members of the profession, have, without due consideration, nnwittingly given 
their countenance to this unwise and unjust agitation. 

5. As to the necessity for this Fund, we would say, that so long as teachers devote 
their lives to a profession so generally underpaid as theirs is,so long will there be a neces- 
sity for either friends (if there be any, but who are often poor themselves), or the teachers 
themselves, to provide for the quiet and comfort of the declining years of their brethren, 
who, ig less prosperous days, and with scanty remuneration, led the van in that calling in 
which they feel proud to follow. Even now, at the salary given to teachers (considering 
the increased cost of living) it is almost impossible to lay by a sum which would realize 
more than a few dollars a year. But by availing themselves of the provisions of the new 
Act, teachers can, on the payment of a small sum of two dollars each half year, secure 
an allowance for life, after their retirement from the profession, of six dollars a year for 
every year they may have taught school. For instance, if a teacher has been twenty-five 
years in the profession, and has complied with the law and regulations on the subject, he 


*Note.—We have shown, in this Report, the pernicious influence of such teachers upon the schools. 
They lower the tone and esprit of the profession, are a fruitful cause of change in teachers, give a temporary 
and fugitive character to teaching, and thus bring discredit both upon the profession and the schools. 
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will, on his retirement, be entitled to an allowance of $150 a year for life, should the 
Fund permit it,—although, at four dollars a year, he will have only paid $100 in all into 
the fund; if he has been twenty years teaching, he will secure an allowance of $120 a 
year, although his total subscriptions for the twenty years have only been $80 in all; if 
for fifteen years $90, total subscriptions $60 in all ; and if for ten years $60 a year, while 
he has only paid $40 in all intothe Fund. In other words, he will receive for his first 
year’s pension fifty per cent. more than he has paid into the Fund altogether! These facts 
are irresistible, and only show what a boon the teachers are thoughtlessly throwing away 
in petitioning against their contributing to the Fund, as provided by law. For it should 
not be forgotten that, if the clause of the new law on the subject is repealed, the entire 
law on the subject will, no doubt, be swept away, and the $6500 per annum now gen- 
erously given to the old teachers by the Legislature, will be withdrawn. In that case 
teachers will be left to provide for their old age as they best can, or rather they will be 
left with no provision whatever for their retirement from the profession. 


THE OLD TEACHERS KEEP DOWN THE GENERAL SCALE OF REMUNERATION. 


6. There is another reason why, in the interests of the profession, the Superannuated 
Teachers’ Fund should be sustained by them. Among the more than 5,000 teachers in 
Ontario, some hundreds are getting advanced in life, and many of them are even old and 
infirm. Because of their age and infirmity thy find it difficult to get employment, and 
yet, for want of means of support, they cannot retire and make way for younger men. 
The consequence is, that they offer their services at a very low rate, and thus find employ- 
ment, to the exclusion of better teachers ata higher salary. Thus, in their need, they 
help to keep down the rate of remuneration, which would otherwise be paid to more 
active teachers, while they keep up a competition from which the other teachers are made 
to suffer. Would it not, therefore, be better for all parties concerned, that the younger 
teachers should provide for the honourable retirement of a section of their own profession 
grown grey in the service, and enfeebled by their sedentary life? This feature of the 
question has been pressed upon the attention of the Department, and we present it in the 
following extract from the letter of a highly respected inspector, who has felt the embar- 
rassment arising from the exist nce of old teachers in his county. He says :— 

“There are a few old teachers in this county who, perhaps, answered an important 
purpose in the teacher’s calling twenty-five or thirty years ago, but whose stereotyped 
methods of procedure in the school-room are opposed to every kind of modern improve- 
ment in the art of teaching. It has become a serious matter with our Board of Exami- 
ners to know what is to be done with such teachers. ‘hey are poor, and have not yet 
made the necessary payments into the Superannuation Fund.” He then asks if they can 
be placed on the Superannuation list, and desires other information on the subject, etc. 

7. Now teachers will see that if (as has been the case for many years, when the 
matter was left to their voluntary action) they refuse to sustain the fund in the manner 
provided by law, they can neither expect to superannuate their older, Worn-out brethren, 
nor can they, with any show of justice or propriety, ask the Legislature even to make the 
generous grant which it has done for the past few years, but which, it is well known, is 
quite inadequate for the maintenance of the fund. The agitation has+raised the question 
of the very existence of the fund itself ; and, if the younger teachers refuse to make the 
small sacrifice, in the interests of their profession, of paying two dollars every half year 
into the fund (from which they themselves will derive a substantial benefit), and in the 
maintenance of which they are interested, how can they expect the Legislature—which 
has recently so greatly raised the standard of their qualification, and incidentally of their 
emoluments—to provide for their retirement from the profession and support when they 
are worn out? In this view of the case, we think teachers have not sufficiently weighed 
the matter in this agitation, but we trust that they will be induced to do so, when they 
consider the foregoing facts.* 


* Nors.—An Inspector writing on this subject says :— 
** Tt cannot be denied that the fund itself is a most excellent one, and that it has already proved a great 


boon to many members of the profession. 
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ON WHAT PRINCIPLE SHOULD THIS FUND BE SUPPORTED. 


8. In reply to the question “on what principle should this fund be supported ?” 
We answer, on the principle already laid down in its establishment, that of the mutual 
eo-operation of the Teachers and the Government. This principle is one which commends 
itself to the judgment of teachers, and yet they have not carried it out. While the Gov- 
ernment have generously contributed to the fund $4,000 per annum, and have even 
increased the fund of late years to $6,500 per annum, the teachers, as a body, have done 
nothing. An isolated case here and there of an expectant claimant on the fund does send 
in his $4 a year, but the teachers, as a body, have failed to do their duty in the matter. 
Low salaries, selfishness, and a temporary interest in a profession which they did not mean 
to follow, have operated to produce this state of things. Now, however, the country is 
prosperous ; salaries have been increased; this profession itself has been placed on a 
recognised footing, and it is right and proper for the Legislature, which has thus afforded 
facilities to elevate the teaching profession, to see that the old worn-out members of the 
profession shall be provided for, and not remain as a hindrance to progress. 


SHOULD THE TEACHERS SUSTAIN THE SUPERANNUATED FUND? 


9. We think we have already anticipated the answer to the question ‘‘ Who should 
sustain this fund ?” and, therefore, need not dwell upon it. In fact, the teachers have 
themselves answered it, but in a form which, in practice, would be felt by them to be 
onerous, if not oppressive. At a meeting of the Public School Teachers’ Association of 
the Province of Ontario, held in 1869, a series of resolutions was passed, embodying certain 
amendments to the School Bill then before the Legislature. Amongst those agreed to by 
the Teachers’ Association was the following one, which involved the very principle of 
compulsion, against which teachers now object :—‘‘ Each candidate, at his or her first 
examination for a certificate of qualification, shall deposit with the County Superintendent the 
sum of ten dollars, to be paid into the Superannuated Teachers’ Fund, of which five dollars 
shall be refunded in case of failure.” In other words that, before a teacher is in a position 
to earn one penny in his profession, he shall be compelled to pay ten dollars into the fund. 
How much easier to the teacher, more equitable in principle and better in every respect is 
the provision of the law (against which the agitation has been raised) that no one but 
members actually in the profession, who have derived their means of support from it, 
should be called upon to contribute to a fund intended for their support on their retire- 
ment from it? That this is felt by teachers to be the case, we learn from the followin 
resolution, which was recently agreed to at a Convention of Teachers for the West Riding 
of the County of Durham :— 


“Resolved that we hear with sorrow that an effort is being made to repeal the clause 


**Tt cannot be denied that it will prove a great pecuniary advantage to every teacher who makes teach- . 
ing a profession, and nog a stepping stone to something else, and for these alone the fund is intended. 

“*Tt cannot be reasonably denied that it is as just to impose a license upon teachers, as upon lawyers, 
hotel-keepers, auctioneers, pedlars or dry goods merchants, and let the grumblers just compare for a moment 
the paltry $4 license of the teacher with some other licenses which frequently reach $100 per annum. More- 
over the teacher’s hardships sink into insignificance when it is stated that his license, when paid, is invested 
at interest for his benefit m old age, and along with it $6,500 a year added by the Government. 

** It cannot be denied that the very Act which imposes the license, by raising the standard of qualifica- 
tion and thus limiting the supply, has already had or will soon have the effect of raising the salaries of teachers 
by an increase ten times as great as the license imposed. 

** Tt cannot be denied that this agitation originated with, and is now chiefly carried on by those Teachers 
who have adopted teaching not as a profession, but as a temporary expediency. They are generally smart 
men possessing a tolerably fair opinion of themselves, and evincing a large amount of cleverness and success 
in obtaining the most lucrative situations in advance of the really professional teacher. The Superannuated 
Fund was never intended for such; and they are the last that should find fault with a profession that serves 
them so good a turn, or malign those legislators who have with the greatest wisdom and liberality made this 
noble provision for the meritorious teacher in his old age, and who are endeavouring to raise the profession © 
to a respectability that will induce clever men to adopt teaching as the business of their lives again. Again 
they complain that the license is compulsory, of course it is. But it is no more compulsory than other 
licenses, and teaching is not compulsory. If they do not choose to pay the license to teach, they are at 
“pea to buy an hotel-keeper’s license, or an auctioneer’s license, or to follow some pursuit that requires no- 

cense. 

‘*T have had the pleasure of conversing with several gentlemen of position outside the profession, on this 
subject, and all:argue that the Fund is a good one, that the four dollar license is not an insult, and that the 
present agitation is impolitic and against the best interests of the profession.” OEY ee 
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in reference to the Superannuated Fund, and that we feel a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Ryerson for the introduction of said clause, believing it to be one of the most beneficial 
amendments in the New School Act.” 


OFFICIAL REGULATIONS IN REGARD TO THE SUPERANUATION FUND.* 


10. The regulations for the administration of the Superannuated Teachers’ Fund, 
adopted by the Council of Public Instruction, are as follows :— 


(1.) Teachers who became superannuated, or worn out, on or before the first day of 
J ace 1854, and who produce the proofs required by law, of character and services as 
such, may share in this Fund acccording to the number of years they have respectively 
taught a Public School in Ontario, by depositing with the Chief Superintendent of Edu- 
eation, the preliminary subscriptions to the Fund required by law. 

(2. ) Every Teacher engaged in teaching since 1854, in order to be entitled, when he 
shall have become superanuuated or worn out, to share in this Fund, must have contribu- 
ted to it at the rate of five dollars per annum "for each year, from the time when he began 
to teach, up to the time of his first annual subscription of four dollars (as required by the 
statute), for each subsequent year during which he was engaged in teaching. No sub- 
scriptions, either for arrears or otherwise, can be received from those who have ceased to 
teach, [and in all cases the annual payment, unless made within the year for which it is 
due, will be at the rate of five dollars. | 

3.) No Teacher shall be eligible to receive a pension from this Fund, who shall not 
have become disabled for further service, while teaching a Public School, or who shall not 
have been worn out in the work of a Public School Teacher. 

(4.) All applications must be accompanied with the requisite certificates and proofs, 
according to the prescribed form and instructions. No certificate in favour of an applicant 
should be signed by any Teacher*already admitted as a pensioner on the Fund. 

(5.) In case the Fund shall at any time not be sufficient to pay the several claimants 
the highest sum permitted by law, the income shall be equitably divided among them 
according to their respective periods of service. 


* Nore.—APPLICATION FOR PENSION AS A SUPERANNUATED OR WORN OUT TEACHER.—( Minute No. 322.) 


TE EST ee ae ays 187 
(Post Office.) (Date. ) 


The undersigned, an applicant for aid from the Superannuated or Worn out Teachers’ Fund, hereby 
respectfully represents to the Chief Superintendent of Education— 
i 


That he is years of age. 

2. That he was born (state the Country of birth) in ; 

3. That he commenced the profession of teachirg in . in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and . 

4, That he is connected with the Church. 

5. That he commenced teaching a Public School in Ontario, in School Section number , in the 
Township of , County of , in the year one thousand eight hundred and 

6. That he has held certificates of qualification from and that last certificate is from the 
Board of Examiners for , is dated , and is for the class. 

7. That since he commenced teaching in the Province, he has been engaged as a teacher in the follow- 
ing places : : 

8. That he has taught a Public School in Ontario for the full period of years, and has subscribed 


to the fund for the years 

9. That he has become disabled or worn out while in the work of teaching, and is unable to teach a 
school any longer. 

10. That he ceased teaching the Public School in Section No. , in the Township of 
County of , on the day of ,18 , and that he has not since been employed as a 
Public School Teacher. 

11. That he, having become, in terms of the Act, incapacitated ee infirmity from further service as a 
Public School Teacher, he respectfully applies for a pension from the Superannuated Public School 


Teachers’ Fund. 
(Sign name in full.) 


Remarxs.—The foregoing application must be filled up in every particular, and be accompanied with 
satisfactory evidence on the following points :— 


1. Of the good moral character, and sober steady habits, of the applicant. 

2. Of the length of time such applicant has been engaged in teaching in Ontario, and for which he asks 
@ pension. 

3. From medical testimony, according to the prescribed form, that the applicant is unable to pursue 
that profession any longer. 
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(6.) Communications and subscriptions in connection with this Fund, are to be sent 
to the Chief Superintendent of Education. 


V.—COMPREHENSIVE COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


1. In dealing with this most important question, and in laying down a few general 
rules in regard to it, the following weighty words of the Bishop of Manchester, in his 
admirable report on the “ School Systems of the United States and Canada,” are highly 
suggestive :— 

“The mistake that is commonly made in America, is one, I fear, that is taking some 
“root in England—a confusion of thought between the processes that convey knowledge, 
“and the processes that develop mental power, and a tendency to confine the work of the 
“ school too exclusively to the former. It is, perhaps, the enevitable tendency of an age 
“of material prosperity and utilitarian ideas. Of course, the processes of education are 
“carried on through media that convey information too, and a well educated man, if not 
“ necessarily is, at any rate, alm re necessarily becomes a well informed man. But in my 
“sense of things, the work of education has been successfully accomplished when a scholar 
“has learnt just three things—what he rea. ly dozs know, what he does not know, aud how 
“knowledge is in each case acquired; in other words, education is the development and 
“training of faculties, rather than t» use a favourite American word, the “‘ presentation” 
“to the mind of facts. What was Aristotle’s conception of the man whom he calls— 
“thoroughly educated? Not, I take it, a man of encuclopzdic information, but a man 
“of perfectly trained and well-balanced mind, able to apply to any subject that may oo 
“cupy his attention, its proper methods, and to draw from it its legitimate conclusions. 
“ Hence the proper functions of a sound system of education are to quicken the observa- 
“‘tfon, strengthen the memory, discipline the reason, cultivate the taste ; and that is the 
“ best system which gives to each faculty of our complex nature its just and proportionate 
“ development.” 

2. In the programme of studies, and limit table, adopted after due consideration, for 
our Schools in Ontario, the subjects essential to a good Public School education are 
prescribed and classified, as also the number of hours per week of teaching each sub- 
ject ; but the mode or modes of teaching and illustrating the several subjects specified in 
order, is left to the indep2ndent exercise of the genius and talents of each teacher. In 
preparing this programme, the Reports of the latest Royal Commissioners of England on 
Popular Education, and the opinions of the most experienced educationists, have been 
consulted. It will be seen from the number and order of the subjects, and the time pre- 
scribed per week for teaching each of them, that the first years of Common School studies 
are almost entirely devoted to teaching the three primary and fundamental subjects of a 
good education-—reading, writing and arithmetic, including only such other subjects and 
to such a degree, as to relieve the pupils from the tedium of the more severe and less at- 
tractive studies, and to develope their faculties of observation and taste for knowledge, as 
suggested by the lar gest experience of the most advanced educators. The subjects of the 
programme are limited in both number and range to what is considered essential, and to 
what experience has proved can be thoroughly ‘mastered by pupils of ordinary capacity 
and diligence within thirteen years of age. The thorough teaching of a few subjects, 
within practical limits, will do more for intellectual development, and for the purposes of 
practical life, than the skimming over a wide range of topics. The subjects of Natural 
Science required by the thirteenth section of the new School Act to be taught in the 
schools and provided in the programme, are such, and are prescribed to such an extent only, 
as is absolutely necessary for the advancement of the country,—in agriculture, the mechan- 
ical arts, and manufactures, apart from science and literature. “And when the cheap 
and excellent text-books prescribed are exanined in connexion with the subjects specified, 
it will be found that nothing has been introduced which is impracticable, or for mere show, 
but everything for practical use, and that which admits of easy accomplishments. 


EDUCATION DIRECTED TOWARDS THE PURSUITS AND OCCUPATIONS OF A PEOPLE. 


On this subject, Dr. Playfair gives the following striking illustration. He goes on 
to say :— 


a 
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.“ The great advantage of directing education towards the pursuits and occupations 
“of the people, instead of wasting it on dismal verbalism, is that, while it elevates the ind1- 
“vidual, it at the same time gives security for the future prosperity of the nation. There 
“are instances of nations rich in natural resources of industry, yet poor from the want of 
“knowledge, how to apply them ; and there are opposite examples of nations utterly devoid 
“ of industrial advantages, but constituted of an educated people who use their science asa 
“compensation for their lack of raw material. Spain is an example of the first class, and 
“ Holland of the second. Spain, indeed, is wonderfully instructive, and her story is well 
“told by Buckle, for you see her rise in glory or fall in shame, just as there are conditions 
“of intellectual activity or torpor among her inhabitants. Sometimes animated with life, 
“Spain seeks a high position among nations ; at other times she is in a death-like torpor. 
“Sheis an apt illustration of that sentence : ‘He that wandereth out of the way of under- 
‘“‘standing, shall remain in the congregation of. the dead.’ The Jews brought into Spain 
“their habits of industry, and later, the Moors introduced the experience and science of 
“ their time; and they took root even in a country devastated by wars between Christians 
“and Mahommedans. But Spain committed two great national crimes—the expulsion of 
“the Jews at one time, and of the residue of the Moors at another. The last crime of 
“€1609, by which 1,000,000 of Moriscoes were thrust forth from the kingdom, was avenged 
“ by suddenly depriving Spain of the accumulated industrial experience and science of cen- 
“turies. After that act, education was only allowed so far as it did not interfere with 
“ ecclesiastical fears, and the country fell into a state of abject misery “and dejection. A 
“ century after, the Duke de St. Simon, then French ambassador at Madrid, declared that 
“ science in Spain is a crime, and ionorance a virtue. During tre next century, there was 
‘a period of three generations when foreign science and experience were imported by the 
ff Spanish kings, and the country began to rise again to some condition of education and, 
“prosperity. But in the last half-century it has relapsed, ecclesiastical power having again 
“assumed its old sway, and Spain has returned to a position of obscurity, from which, let 
“us hope, she may emerge by her late revolution. Tor this nation has everything in ‘the 
“richest profusion to make it great and prosperous. Washed both by the Atlantic and 
“ Mediterranean, with noble harbours, she might command an extensive commerce both 
“with Europe and America. Few countries have such riches in the natural resources of 
“industry. A rich soil and almost tropical luxuriance of vegetation might make her a 
“ great food-exporting nation. Iron and coal, copper, quicksilver and lead abound in pro- 
“fusion, but these do not create industries, unless the people posses knowledge to apply 
“them. When that knowledge prevailed, Spain was indeed among the most ‘advanced of 
“industrial nations. Not only her metallurgic industries, but her cotton, woollen and silk 
“manufactures were unequalled; her shipbuilding also was the admiration of other nations. 
“ But all have decayed because science withers among an uneducated people, and without 
“science nations cannot thrive. Turn to Holland, once a mere province of Spain. She 
“has nothing but a maritime position to give her any natural advantage. Not so bad, 
“indeed, as Voltaire’s statement, that she is a land formed from the sand brought up on 
‘the sounding-leads of English sailors, though she is actually created from the debris of 
“Swiss and German mountains brought down by the Rhine. Hence within her lands are 
“no sources of mineral wealth ; but she has compensated for its absence by an admirable 
“education of her people. For my own country, I have no ambition higher than to get 
“schools approaching in excellence to those of Holland. And so this mud-produced 
“country, fenced round by dykes to prevent the ocean from sweeping it away, 1s thriving, 
“prosperous and happy, while her old mistress—Spain—-is degraded and miserable, unable 
“in all Europe until lately to find a King who would uudertake to govern her ignorant 


_* people.” 


THE NEW SUBJECTS OF AGRICULTURE, COMMERCIAL INSTRUCTION, MECHANICS, DRAWING, 
PRACTICAL SCIENCES AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


el ae remark that one great object of the new School Act was to make our Public 
Schools more directly and effectively subservient to the interests of agriculture, manufac- 
tures and mechanics. 

2. In my first special report on “a system of Public Elementary Education fo 'p- 


per Canada,” laid before the Legislature in 1846, I stated the institutions necessary for 
these purposes; and in the concluding remarks of my last two annual reports, I have ex- 
pressed strong convictions on the subject. When we consider the network of railroads 
which are intersecting, as well as extending from one end to the other of our country, the 
various important manufactures which are springing up in our cities, towns and villages, 
and the mines which are beginning to be worked, and which admit of indefinite develop- 
ment, provision should undoubtedly be made for educating our own mechanical and civil 
engineers, and chief workers in mechanics and mines; but I here speak of the more 
elementary part of the work of practical education, which should be given in the ordinary 
Public Schools. 

3. It must be admitted that though the general organization of our Public School 
System is much approved, and although the schools themselves have improved ; yet that 
the knowledge acquired in them is very meagre—extending for practical purposes very 
little, and in many cases not at all, beyond what have been termed the three R’'s— 
Reading, ’Riting and ’Rithmetic, and that rather elementary. If the system of schools 
cannot be greatly improved, what is taught in the schools should be greatly advanced and 
extended, I entirely agree with the Hon. Mr. Carling, Commissioner of Agriculture, who, 
in a late able report, remarks :— 


Notwithstanding the great advancement we have made within a _ period 
“‘ comparatively. short, I have a growing conviction that something more is required 
“to give our education a more decidedly practical character, especially in reference 
“to the agricultural and mechanical classes of the community, which comprise the 
“ oreat bulk of the population, and constitute the principal means of our wealth and 
‘“‘ prosperity. What now appears to be more specially needed in carrying forward this 
“‘ sreat work is, in addition to the ordinary instruction in Common Schools, the introduc- 
“ tion of the elementary instruction in what may be termed the foundation principles of 
“ agricultural and mechanical science.” 


4, These views, to a limited extent, have been successfully acted upon in our Normal 
and Model Schools, but I propose to carry them into more certain and general operation, 
by the additional Lectureship in the Normal School, which has been established for the 
special purpose of preparing teachers to teach the subjects indicated in the Public and 
High Schools, and to make the teaching of them a part of the programme of instruction 
in our Public Schools) We have, already, in the Educational Museum the specimens of 
models necessary for a school of both the fine and some of the mechanical arts; and I 
trust there will soon be supplemented Schools of mechanical and civil engineering, if not 
of architecture, as also of manufactures and agriculture. But what I have said relates to 
the elementary education which may be imparted on these subjects in the Public and 


High Schools. 


THE WAY IN WHICH THIS INSTRUCTION SHOULD BE GIVEN. 


1. As to the only way in which instruction in these subjects should be given, we quote 
the following strikingly forcible language of Dr. Lyon Playfair on the subject. He says: 


“The pupil must be brought in face of the facts through experiment and demonstra- 
“tion. He should pull the plant to pieces, and see how it is constructed. He must vex 
“the electric cylinder till it yields him its sparks. He must apply with his own hand the 
‘“‘magnet to the needle. He must see water broken up into its constituent parts, and wit- 
“ness the violence with which its elements unite. Unless he is brought into actual contact 
“with the facts, and taught to observe and bring them into relation with the science evolved 
“from them, it were better that instruction in science should be left alone. For one of the 
“first lessons he must learn from science is not to trust in authority, but to demand proof 
‘for each asseveration. All this is true education, for it draws out faculties of observation, 
“connects observed facts with the conceptions deduced from them in the course of ages, 
“gives discipline and courage to thought, and teaches a knowledge of scientific method 
“which will serve a life time. Nor can such education be begun too early. The whole 
‘yearnings of a child are for the natural phenomena around, until they are smothered by 
“the ignorance of the parent. He is a young Linneus roaming over the fields in search 
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“of flowers. He is a young conchologist or mineralogist gathering shells or pebbles on 
‘the sea shore. He is an ornithologist, and goes bird nesting ; an icthyologist, and catches 
“fish. Glorious education in nature, all this, if the teacher knew how to direct and utilize 
“it. The present system is truly ignoble, for it sends the working man into the world in 
“ gross ignorance of everything that he has to do in it. The utilitarian system is noble in 
“so far as it treats him as an intelligent being who ought to understand the nature of his 
“ occupation, and the principles involved in it. If you bring up a ploughman in utter 
‘ignorance of everything relating to the food of plants, of every mechanical principle of 
‘farm implements, of the weather to which he is exposed, of the sun that shines upon him, 
‘‘and makes the plants to grow, of the rain which, while it drenches him, refreshes the 
“crops around, is that ignorance conducive to his functions as an intelligent being? All 
‘nations which have in recent years revised their educational systems, have provided a 
‘‘ class of Secondary Schools for the industrial classes, especially devoted to teach them the 
“principles of science and art relating to their industries. Holland compels every town of 
“10,000 inhabitants to erect such schools.” 


NECESSITY FOR TEACHING PRACTICAL SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOLS—EXAMPLES. 


1. What Dr. Lyon Playfair has remarked, in an opening address to the Educational 
Section of the Social Science Congress held last year at Newcastle, in regard to English 
Elementary Schools and the teaching of practical science in them, applies largely to Canada: 


“The educational principle of Continental nations is to link on primary schools to 
““ secondary improvement schools. The links are always composed of higher subjects, the 
“ three R’s being in all cases the basis of instruction ; elementary science, and even some 
“ of its applications, is uniformly encouraged and generally enforced. But as we have on 
“ schools corresponding to the secondary improvement schools for the working classes, we 
“ suppose we can do without, used as links. No armour-plate of knowledge is given to 
“ our future artizan but a here veneer of the three h’s, so thin as to rub off completely 
“in three or four years of the wear and tear of life. Under our present system of ele- 
“ mentary teaching, no knowledge whatever, bearing on the life-work of a people, reaches 
‘them by our system of State Education. The air they breathe, the water they drink, 
“the tools they use, the plants they grow, the mines they excavate, might all be made 
“the subjects of surpassing interest and importance to thém during their whole life ; yet 
“‘ of these they learn not one fact. Yet we are surprised at the. consequences of their 
“ignorance. A thousand men perish yearly in our coal mines, but no school master tells 
“the poor miner the nature of the explosive gas which scorches him, or of the after damp 
“which chokes him. Boilers and steam-engines blow up so continually that a Committee 
“‘ of the House of Commons is now engaged in trying to diminish their alarming fre- 
“ quency, but the poor stokers who are scalded to death, or blown to pieces, were never 
“ instructed in the nature and properties of them. In Great Britain alone more than one hun- 
“ dred thousand people perish annually, and at least five times as many sicken grievously, 
“ out of pure ignorance of the laws of health, which are never taught them at school.” 


2. In regard to the study of Natural Science in the Schools, the Royal Commissioners 
appointed to enquire into systems of Schools, say :— 


“We think it established that the study of Natural Science develops better than any 
“other studies the observing faculties, disciplines the intellect by teaching induction as 
“well as deduction, supplies a usefu) balance ’to the studies of language and mathematics, 
“and provides much instruction of great value for the occupations of after life.” 


THE Stupy oF NATURAL HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


1. In further illustration of this subject, I beg to add a few words by Professor 
Agassiz, formerly a distinguisked teacher in Switzerland, latterly a more distinguished 
professor in the United States. In an address at an educational meeting in Boston “on 
the desirability of introducing the study of natural history into our Schools, and of using 
that instruction as a means of developing the faculties of children and leading them to a 
knowledge of the Creator,” Professor Agassiz observes : 
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‘“‘T wish to awaken a conviction that the knowledge of nature in our days lies at the 
“ very foundation of the prosperity of States ; that the study of the phenomena of nature 
“is one of the most efficient means for the development of the human faculties, and that, 
“on these grounds, it is highly important that this branch of education should be intro-: 
“ duced into our Schools as soon as possible. To satisfy you how important the stndy of 
“ nature is to the community at large, I need only allude to the manner in which, in mod- 
“ ern times, man has learned to control the forces of nature, and to work out the material 
“ which our earth produces. The importance of that knowledge is everywhere manifested 
“tous. And I can refer to no better evidence to prove that there is hardly any other 
training better fitted to develope the highest faculties of man than by alluding to that ven- 
“erable old man, Humboldt, who was the embodiment of the most extensive human 
‘“‘ knowledge in our day, who acquired that position, and became an object of reverence 
“ throughout the world, merely by his devotion to the study of nature. If it be true 
“ then, that a knowledge of nature is so important for the welfare of States and for the 
“ training of men to such high positions among their fellows, by the development of their 
“ best faculties, how desirable that such a study should form part of all education! And 
“ T trust that the time when it will be introduced into our Schools will only be so far re- 
“moved as is necessary for the preparation of teachers capable of imparting that instruc- 
“ tion in the most elementary form. The only difficulty is to find teachers equal to the 
“task, for, in my estimation, the elementary instruction is the most difficult. It is a 
“ mistaken view with many, that a teacher is always efficiently prepared to impart the 
“ first elementary instruction to those entrusted to his carc. Nothing can be further 
“ from the truth ; and I believe that in entrusting the education of the young to incom- 
 netent teachers, the opportunity is frequently lost of unfolding the highest capacities of 
“ the pupils, by not attending at once to their wants. I have been a teacher since I was 
“ fifteen years of age, and I am a teacher still, and I hope I shall be a teacher all my life. 
“ T do love to teach ; and there is nothing so pleasant to me as to develope the faculties 
“ of my fellow beings who, in their early age, are entrusted, to my care ; and I am satis- 
“ fied that there are branches of knowledge which are better taught witnout books than 
“ with them ; and there are some cases so obvious, that I wonder why it is that teachers. 
“always resort to books when they would teach some new branch in their schools.— 
“ When we would study natural history, instead of books let us take specimens—stones, 
“ minerals, crystals. When we would study plants, let us go to the plants themselves, 
“and not to the books describing them. When we would study animals, let us observe 
“ animals.” 

2. Thomas Carlyle wrote,—“ For many years it has been one of my constant regrets, 
“ that no schoolmaster of mine had a knowledge of natural history, so far, at least, as to 
“have taught me the little winged and wingless neighbours that are continually meeting 
“me with a salutation which I cannot answer, as things are; but there will come a day 
“ when, in all Scottish towns and villages, the schoolmasters will be strictly required to 
“ possess such capabilities.’ 


THE VALUE OF DRAWING IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


1. So important and necessary was drawing (which is now prescribed in our Schools), 
felt to be, as a branch of learning, that in 1870, the Legislature of Massachusetts passed 
the following law on the subject : 

“The General Statutes are hereby amended so as to include Drawing among the 
“branches of learning which are by said Section required to be taught in the Public 
“Schools. 

“Any City or Town may, and every City and Town having more than ten thousand 
“inhabitants shall, annually make provision for giving free instruction in Industrial or 
“ Mechanical Drawing, to persons over fifteen years of age, either in day or evening 
“schools, under the direction of the School Committee.” 

2. On this enactment, the Secretary of the Board of Massachusetts remarks : 


“This is one of the most important laws of the Session of 1870, and is destined, I 
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“ doubt not, to produce lasting and beneficial results. It will not, therefore, be out of 
“place, to give a brief account of the steps which led to its enactment. x by 13 

‘In response to a petition presented to the Legislature, in June, 1869, by several of 
“the leading citizens of Boston, a Resolve was passed directing the Board of Education 
“¢to consider the expediency of making provision by law for giving free instruction to 
“men, women, and children in mechanical drawing, either in existing schools, or those 
“““to be established for that purpose, in all the towns in the Commonwealth having more 
“¢than five thousand inhabitants, and report a definite plan therefor to the next general 
“ ‘Court.’ 


“The Board cordially entered upon the task thus committed to them. * 
“The Petition and Resolves were referred to a Special Committee, with instructions to 
“make such enquiries as they deemed advisable, and report their conclusions for the 
“consideration of the whole Board. This resulted in the isSuing of a circular, asking for 
“the opinions of gentlemen connected with the various mechanical and manufacturing 
“industries of the Commonwealth, of others familiar with the workings of our system of 
“ Public Instruction, and especially of gentlemen eminent for their skill and experience in 
“this particular department of instruction. 

“The communications received were presented to the Board, accompanied by a brief 
“and able report. The report presented met with the unanimous approval of the Board, 
“and it was voted to recommend to the Legislature the following action, to wit: 


“That a law be passed requiring: ‘First, that elementary and freehand drawing be 
““¢ taught in all the Public Schools of every grade in the Commonwealth. ; and, Second, 
“¢that all Cities and Towns having more than ten thousand inhabitants be required to 
“make provision for giving annually, free instruction in industrial or mechanical drawing 
«to men, women, and children in such manner as the Board of Education shall prescribe.’ 


‘“‘ The recommendations were favourably received by the Legislature, and embodied in 
“the foregoing Act, and in an Order of the House of Representatives to print in pamphlet 
“form two thousand copies of such of the communications above named as the Board 
“should designate.” 

‘These are papers of rare value, treating of the subject of drawing in its relation to 
“general education, to our various mechanical and manufacturing industries, to high culture 
“in art, and indicating the most approved methods of teaching it, both in the Public 
“Schools, and in special classes.” 


3. The English Commissioners in their report thus summarise the opinions of those 
gentlemen examined by them in regard to the subject of Drawing. They say : 


‘“‘Mr. Stanton remarks that ‘ whether we regard it as a means of refinement, or as an 
‘education for the eye, teaching it to appreciate form, or as strengthening habits of 
“accurate observation, cr again as of direct utility for many professions and trades, it is 
“equally admirable.’ Dr. Hodgson stated it as his opinion that ‘drawing should be 
“<taught to every child as soonas he went to school, and added that it was already taught 
“<to all the boys (nearly 1,000) in the Liverpool Institute.’ From Mr. Samuelson’s letter 
“to the Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education, drawing appears to be ° 
“always regarded as a most important subject, of instruction in the technical schools on the 
“continent ; and the bearing of this on the excellence ascribed to the foreign artizans and 
“superintendents of labour cannot be mistaken.” 


* *% *% 


PROVISION FOR TEACHING VocAL MUSIC IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


1. Vocal music being now required to be taught in our Schools, we insert the following 
striking illustration of its value and importance as a softening and humanizing influence 
as a subject of instruction, from the report of the Secretary of the Board of Education in 
Connecticut, for this year. It will be seen how successfully he combats the statement so 
often put forth that instruction in vocal music is of no practical use to large numbers of 
children, because of their inability to sing. He says : 


“ Music is taught in our best Schools and should be in all. In many instances it has 
“taken its proper place as one of the regular studies. It is the testimony of multitudes 
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“of Teachers, that music helps instead of hindering progress in other studies. It stimu- 
“lates the mental faculties and exhilerates and recreates pupils, when weary with study 
“Some branches are pursued largely for the mental discipline which they impart. No 
“study that can be taken up so early, is a better discipline in rapid observation and 
“ thinking ; none so early and easily develops the essential power of mental concentration. 
“In singing by note, a child must fix his thoughts and think quickly and accurately. The 
“habit of fixing the attention thus early formed, will aid in all other studies. There is 
“abundant testimony that Scholars progress more rapidly in the common branches, where 
“singing is taught. Vocal music aids in graceful reading, by promoting better articula- 
“tion, improving the voice and correcting hard and unpleasant tones. The influence in 
“ cultivating the sensibilities, improving the taste and developing the better feelings of 
“our nature, amply compensate for the time required for this study. Its efficacy in 
“School Government, making work a play, giving a systematic recreation—enjoyed the 
“more because always in concert, and with the sympathy and stimulus of companionship— 
“is admitted by the most successful Teachers. Trouble in the school-room often comes 
‘‘ from that restlessness, which proper intervals of singing would best relieve. Singing is 
‘a healthful, physical exercise. In primary schools, gymnastic exercises often accompany 
“the singing. When children are trained to erectness of posture, and to the right use of 
“the vocal organs, speaking, reading and singing are most invigorating exercises ; expan- 
“ ding the chest, promoting deep breathing, quickening the circulation, and arousing both 
‘the physical and mental energies. Diseases of the respiratory organs, are the great 
“scourge of this climate, and occasion more than one-fifth of our mortality. It is said 
“that in New England and New York, more than forty thousand die annually of diseases 
“of the throat and lungs, The remarkable exemption of the German people, alike in 
“Germany and America, from pulmonary disease, is attributed, by eminent medical 
“authority, largely to the universal habit of singing, in which they are trained from their 
“earliest years, both at home and at school. Thus their lungs are expanded and invigor- 
‘ated. The broad chest is a national characteristic. There is a common but erroneous 
“qmpression that only a favoured few can learn music. How is it then that every child 
“in Germany is taught singing as regularly as reading ? But facts may be found nearer 
“home. In late examinations of all the schools in New Haven, ‘ only two hundred and 
“<¢forty-eight children out of over six thousand were found unable to sing the scale, and 
“one hundred and forty of these belonged to the primary grades ; that is, out of this 
“multitude, only one hundred and eight above the primary grades could not sing. Super- 
“‘intendent Parish, says: ‘ A systematic course of training the voices of the little ones 
“in the primary rooms, has beencommenced. ‘Thus far the experiment has been a com- 
plete success. Children from five to eight years of age, readily sing the scale, singly 
and in concert, and read from the blackboard, notes on the staff by numerals and sylla- 
“bles with as little hesitation as they call the letters and words of their reading lesson.’ 
“In the Hancock Schovul of Boston, of about one thousand girls, less than a dozen were 
“unfitted from all causes for attaining to a fair degree of success in singing. General 
“Katon, the National Commissioner of Education, and Governor English, when visiting 
“the schools in New Haven, expressed their surprise and gratification at hearing children 
“in the primary schools, sing at sight exercises marked on the black-bvard by the Teacher. 
“<The exercises are placed on the black-board in the presence of the scholars, and they 
“are required to sing them once through without the aid of Teacher or instrument, 
and are marked accordingly.’ ” 
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FACILITIES FOR GIVING A PRACTICAL COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS. 


One of the felt wants in our system of Public and High Schools, has been facilities 
for giving boys instruction in matters relating to Commercial and business transactions. 
That want has been supplied; and both in the High and Public School Law provision 
has been made for giving pupils instruction in subjects relating to Commercial education. 
For years this subject has received atteution in Model School of Ontario, and boys have 
been thoroughly prepared in book-keeping and other kindred branches, so as to fit them 
at once for practical work in the counting-house and other departments.of mercantile life. 
The result has been, that boys trained there, have been much sought after by merchants 
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_and others. In the Schools generally, beyond a little theoretical book-keeping, no special 
attention has been hitherto paid to commercial subjects; but in the new programme of 
study prescribed for the Schools, pupils are required : 


“1. 'lo be practically acquainted with Compound and Conjoined Proportion, and 
with Commercial Arithmetic, including Practice, Percentage, Insurance, Commission, 
Brokerage, Purchase and Sale of Stock, Custom House Business, Assessment of Taxes 
and Interest. 

‘“‘2. To know the definition of ‘the various account books used. ‘To understand the 
relation between Dr. and Cr., and the difference between Single and Double Entry. 

“3. To know how to make original entries in the books used for this purpose, such 
as Invoice Book, Sales Book, Cash Book and Day Book. 

“4. To be able to journalize any ordinary transaction, and to be familiar with the 
nature of the various accounts in the Ledger, and with the mode of conducting and closing 
them. 

““5. To be familiar with the forms of ordinary Commercial paper, such as Promissory 
Notes, Drafts, Receipts for the payment of money, &c. 

“6. In the English Course for the High Schools, pupils are required to be acquainted 
with Commercial forms and usages, and with practical Telegraphy.” 7 


VI.—PROVIDING ADEQUATE SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION. 


1. The new School Act very properly declares that Trustees “shall provide adequate 
accommodations for all the children of school age [7.¢., between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years, resident| in their school division.” _(i.¢., school section, city, town, or village.) 
[It also provides that ‘no school section shall be formed which shall contain less than 
fifty resident children, between the ages of 5 and 16 years, unless the area of such section 
shall contain more than four square miles.” These “ accommodations,” to be adequate, 
should include (as prescribed by the special regulations)— 


(1.) A site of an acre in extent, but not less than half an acre.* ; 

(2.) A school-house (with separate rooms, where the number of pupils exceeds fifty), 
the walls of which shall not be less than ten feet high in the clear, and which shall not 
contain less than nine square feet on the floor for each child in attendance, so as to allow 
an area in each room, for at least one hundred cubic feet of air for each child.t It shall 
also be sufficiently warmed and ventilated, and the premises properly drained. 

(3.) A sufficient fence or paling round the school premises. 

(4.) A play-ground, or other satisfactory provision for physical exercise, within the 
fences, and off the road. 

(5.) A well, or other means of procuring water for the school. 

(6.) Proper and separate offices for both sexes, at some little distance from the school- 
house, and suitably enclosed. 

(7.) Suitable school furniture and apparatus, viz. : desks, seats, blackboards, maps, 
library, presses and books, etc., necessary for the efficient conduct of the school. 


2. In his official visitations to the schools, the Inspector is required to inquire into 
the tenure of the property ; the materials, dimensions, and plan of the building ; its con- 
dition ; when erected ; with what funds built ; how lighted, warmed, and ventilated ; 
if any class rooms are provided for the separate instruction of part of the children ; if 
there is a lobby, or closet, for hats, cloaks, bonnets, book-presses, &c. ; how the desks and 


* Size of School Grounds.—The school grounds, wherever practicable, should, in the rural sections, em- 
brace an acre in extent, and not less than half an acre, so as to allow the school-house to be set well back 
from the road, and furnish play-grounds within the fences. A convenient form for school grounds will be 
found to be an area of ten rods front by sixteen rods deep, with the school-house set back four or six rods 
from the road. The grounds should be strongly fenced, the yards and outhouses in the rear of the school, 
house being invariably separated by a high and tight board fence ; the front grounds being planted with 
shade trees and shrubs. For a small school, an area of eight rods front by ten rods deep may be sufficient, 
the school-house being set back four rods from the front. 


+ Thus, for instance, a rvom for fifty children would require space for 5,000 cubic feet of air. This 
would be equal to a cube of the following dimensions in feet, viz. : 25x 20x10, which is eqnivalent to a room 
25 feet long by 20 wide and 10 feet high. 
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seats are arranged and constructed ; what arrangements for the teacher ; what play-ground 
is provided ; what gymnastic apparatus (if any) ; whether there be a well, and proper con- 
veniences for private purposes ; and if the premises are fenced or open on the street or 
road ; if shade trees and any shrubs or flowers are planted. 

3. In his inquiries in these matters, the Inspector is especially directed to see whether 
the law and regulations have been complied with in regard to the following matters: 
(should he discover remissness in any of them, he is directed to call the attention of the 
trustees to it, before withholding the school fund from the section, with a view to its rem- 
edy before his next half-yearly visit) :— 


(1.) Size of Section—As to the size of the school section, as prescribed by the fifteenth 
section of the School Law of 1871. 

(2.) School Accommodation.—W hether the trustees have provided “ adequate acccmmo- 
dation for all children of school age [i.e., between the ages of five and twenty-one years, resident] 
in their school division,” {i.e., school section, city, town, or village], as required by the sec- 
ond section of the School Act of 1871. 

(3.) Space for air.—Whether the required space of nine square feet for each pupil, and 
the average space of one hundred cubic feet of air for each child have been allowed in the 
construction of the school house and its class-rooms. 

(4.) Well ; Proper Conveniences.—W hether a well or other means of procuring water 
is provided ; also, whether there are proper conveniences for private purposes of both 
sexes on the premises. 


4. The Trustees having made such provision relative to the School-house and its ap- 
pendages, as are required by the fourth clause of the twenty-seventh section, and the seventh 
clause of the seventy ninth section of the Consolidated School Act, and as provided in re- 
gulation 9 of the “ Duties of Trustees,” it is made by the Regulation, the duty of the 
Master to give strict attention to the proper ventilation and temperature,* as well as to 
the cleanliness of the School-house ; he shall also prescribe such rules for the use of the 
yard and out-buildings connected with the School-house, as will insure their being kept in 
a neat and proper condition ; and he shall be held responsible for any want of cleanliness 
about the premises. He is also required to see that the yards, sheds, privies, and other 
out-buildings are kept in order, and that-the School-house and premices are locked at all 
proper times ; and that all deposits of sweepings, from rooms or yards, are removed from 
the premises. 


PROCEEDINGS IN OTHER COUNTRIES IN REGARD TO SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION. 


1. In England “ the (Parliamentary) Grant is withheld altogether.—If the school be 
not in a building certified by the Inspector, to be hea'thy, properly lighted, drained and 
ventilated, supplied with offices, and containing in the principal school-room at least 80 
eubical feet of internal area per each child in average attendance.” 

2. In the N. Y. State Report for 1868, we learn that: “ In regard to the changes 
made in the School-houses of Qnondago County, four districts, after being notified that 
their School-houses would be condemned as unfit for school purposes, unless soon repaired 
or new ones built, have gone to work with a good will, and now have, in each of these 
districts, houses which are ornaments and an honour to the men whose influence and 
steady toiling caused the old unfit habitations to give place to the new.” 

3. In Section 29 of the New School Act for Nova Scotia, (many details of which are 
copied from our Acts) passed in May, 1871, the following are the provisions, in regard 
to School Accommodation. They are even more comprehensive and minute than ours :— 


“The school accommodation to be provided by the district [school section] shall 
“as far as possible, be in accordance with the following arrangements :— 


“ For a district having fifty pupils or under, a house with comfortable sittings, with 
“‘ one teacher. 


* Nore.—Temperature.—In winter the temperature during the first school hour in the forenoon or after- 
noon should not exceed 70°, nor 66° during the rest of the day. ° 
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“Fora district having from fifty to eighty pupils, a house with comfortable sittings 
“‘ and a good class-room, with one teacher and an assistant. * if 

“Fora district having from eighty to oné hundred pupils, a house with comfortable 
* sittings and two good class-rooms, with one teacher and two assistants, or a house 


“having two apartments, one for an elementary and one for an advanced department, 


“ with two teachers: Or if one commodious building cannot be secured, two houses may 
“ be provided in different parts of the district, with a teacher in each, one being devoted 
“to the younger children, and the other to the more advanced. 

“ For a district having from one hundred to one hundred and fifty pupils, a house 
“ with two adequate apartments, one for an elementary and one for an advanced depart- 
“ment, and a good class-room accessible to both; with two teachers, and, if necessary, 
“ an assistant ; or if the district be long and narrow, three houses may be provided, two 
“for elementary departments, and one for an advanced department, the former being 
< located towards the extreme; of the district, and the latter at or near the centre. 

“ For a district having from one hundred and fifty to two hundred pupils, a house 


“ with three apartments, one for an elementary, one for an advanced, and one for a High 


* School, and at least one good class-room common to the two latter, with three teachers, 
*« and, if necessary, an assistant ; or if necessary, schools may be provided for the different 
“ departments in different parts of the district. 
“ And generally, for any district having two hundred pupils and upwards, a house 
*““ or houses with sufficient accommodation for different grades of elementary and advanced 
“schools, so that in districts having six hundred pupils and upwards, the ratio of pupils 
“in the elementary, advanced and High School departments, shall be respectively about 
“ eight, three, and one.” 
4. In Nova Scotia, the Board of School Examiners appointed for each district by the 


' Governor in Council, is authorized by law ‘‘To declare upon the Inspector's report, or 


“upon other reliable information, the School-house, or houses or buildings used as such, 
“unfit for school purposes, and shall forward such declaration to the trustees of the section, 
“and the Board shall thereafter withhold all Provincial aid from any such section, it meas- 
“ures are not adopted whereby a suitable house or houses may be provided, according to 
“the ability of the section.” From the regulations of the Council of Public Instruction on 
this subject, we make the following extracts :—‘ As to the size and commodiousness of 
“the building, provision should be made for one-quarter of the population of the section ; 
“and whatever that number may be, the School-houge should be of such capacity as to fur- 
“ nish to each scholar at least 150 cubic feet of pure atmospheric air, or seven square feet 
“« of superficial area, with ceiling running from 13 to 16 feet in height. 

“The American mode of arranging the seats in School-houses is now almost unani- 
*“mously admitted to be the best (see plans). By this plan the teacher is enabled to have 
“his eye upon every pupil, and every pupil to have his eye upon the teacher. According 
“to this method, and allowing for the length either 6 or 8 feet for entrance hall, 4 to 5 


“feet for teacher’s platform, 4 to 5 feet between the platform and desks, and 2 feet 6 or 9 


“inches (according to the size of pupils) for each desk and seat together, and allowing 2 
“feet for the aisles, from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet, in graded schools, for each desk, and at 
“least two feet for divisions between rows of desks, the following divisions will furnish ac- 
“ commodation for the number of scholars prefixed :— 


«Plans 24 scholars, 26 x 21 clear, 6 feet hall, 3 rows of desks. 
; 30 . 29 x 21 ce 66 66 ‘cc 


= No. 1. 36 &c 32 x ST “< 6c «“ “< 
“No.2,46  “ 35x26 “ 8 feet hall, with single desks at sides, and three 


“rows of graded desks in centre. 
“No 3. 56 scholars, 40 x 27 clear, with class-room. 


* Note. The School lawin Nova Scotia is identical with our Regulations on this subject—that for every 
fifty pupils there thall be an assistant teacher. Referring to this provision, Dr. Fraser, (Bishop of Manches- 
ter,) in his Report says :—‘‘ It is generally agreed in America that 50 scholars is the maximum number that 
ean safely be committed to one teacher, though in carefully graded schools teachers are frequently found in 
obarge of more.” 
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“‘ Adding 2 feet 9 inches to the length for every additional row of desks. Where the 
“number of scholars amount to upwards of fifty, there should be a class-room attached. 

“Plans of School-houses have been issued by the Council of Public Instruction, and 
“ the requirements of the Act are so explicit as to be a sufficient guide to Boards of 
“ Trustees.” 

5. In Prince Edward Island the law declares that, “ Every School-house hereafter to be 
‘“‘ erected and used as such, within any district now or hereafter established under this Act, 
“and not already contracted to be built, shall not be less in clear area than four hundred 
“ square feet, nor in the height of post than ten feet clear between the floor and ceiling, 
“or be built nearer to the highway than ten yards.” 

6. In Victoria (Australia) no School receives aid from the Central Board unless the fol- 
lowing (among other conditions) be complied with, viz :—‘That in the new case of new 
“ buildings the School-room contain not less than eight square feet for each child in average 
“ attendance, and that the walls be not less than ten feet in height to the eaves; that in 
“all cases the School-room be sufficiently warmed, ventilated and drained ; that ‘there be 
“ proper and separate offices for both sexes ; that there be a play-ground attached, or other 
“satisfactory provision made for physical exercise ; and that the School be properly pro- 
“ vided with the amount of school-furniture and apparatus, viz.: desks, forms, blackboards, 
“maps, books, &c., necessary for the efficient conduct of such School.” 

7. In South Australia ‘‘ grants in aid are allowed towards the cost of building School- 
“ houses, to an amount not exceeding two hundred pounds for each School. The conditions 
“ to be observed in order to obtain this assistance are, that a declaration must be made by 
“ the trustees that the building for which the grant is conceded shall be used for Public 
“ School purposes, and no other, without our written assent ; that the area shall not be less. 
“ than 600 square feet ; that the building shall be substantially constructed, and composed 
“ of good material ; and that it shall be properly furnished with the usual appliances for 

teaching. 

ig Approved plans and specifications for the building of District School-houses are sup- 
“ plied by us for the guidance of the promoters ; but a departure from the plans is allowed 
“if sufficient reason be shown for it.” 

8. In Sweden a piece of land, from one to twelve acres, is attached to each School for 
the benefit of the teacher and the pupils. In 1867, the number of Schools possessing 
such a piece of land for working was 2,016. In Norway the School Districts must, in 
addition to salary, furnish the teacher with a dwelling-house, with land enough to pasture 
at least two cows, and lay out a small garden. 


VIL. —SUPERSEDING SCHOOL SECTION DIVISIONS, AND leben gay ashe 
TOWNSHIP BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


Ever since 1850, there has been a provision in the School Acts for the establishment 
of Township Boards, as contained in the thirty-second section of the Consolidated School 
Act ; but by the unfortunate wording of that section, no such Board could be established 
without a majority of votes in every single School section of the township. It has 
occurred that out of twenty School Sections ia a township, the majority of the rate- 
payers in nineteen of them voted for the establishment of a Township Board, but the 
majority in one section voted against it, and thus defeated the wishes of the nineteen- 
twentieths of the rate-payers. Under these circumstances, the thirty-second section of 
the School Act has remained a dead letter for twenty years, and no fair means have 
existed as yet to give it a trial, though a large majority of the County School Conven- 
tions, on two occasions, have voted to do so. It is therefore proposed in the Act to 
leave it to the municipal council of each township, when the circumstances and opinions 
of competent persons in any township may render it desirable to form such township 
into one School municipality, under one Board of Trustees, as is the case in cities, towns 
and villages, doing away with the inconvenience of separate School section divisions and 
rates, and leaving parents to send their children to the nearest School. 


TowNSHIP BOARDS IN VARIOUS AMERICAN STATES. 


1. Afterlong tryingthe School section system, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iowa, 
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Wisconsin and other States, have adopted the Township Board system, and pronounce it 
immensely superior to the School section system. In the State of New York, a com- 
promise system is authorized by the School law; that is, one or more districts (school 
sections) can ‘either severally or jointly resolve themselves into Union Free School 
“ districts, with Boards of Education, having authority to grade and classify the Schools 
“under their charge.” From the report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
1870 we learn that there are now 250 such united districts in the State; of them he 
says: “Having had frequent occasion to examine the provisions of this law (7. e. the 
“¢ Union Free School Act’), and being somewhat familiar with its workings, I am of the 
“ opinion that it is the best School system yet devised for all localities where the number 
“of scholars, as in villages, is sufficient to admit of a thorough classification.” Dr. 
Fraser, in his Report to the English Commissioners, says :—‘‘ In the State of New York, 
Union Schools [or united sections] appear to be the most popular and flourishing 
of all the rural Schools.” In this Province, the townpship council, if the experiment 
eae not prove satisfactory, can at any time, repeal its own by-law establishing such 
oard. 

2. The Secretary to the State Board of Education in Connecticut, thus graphically 
illustrates the comparative effects of the adoption of the Township over the School Sec- 
tion system in that State. In order to understand the facts as stated, we have found it 
necessary to change the words “town” to township, and “ district” to School Section, where 
they occur. 

“The tendency to manage Schools Township-wise, is growing. More Townships 
“united their School Sections last year than in any former one. Once united they stay so. 
“ At least there is no instance where a Township has taken this step and after grading 
“any of its Schools, gone back to the School Section plan. Let public sentiment advance 
“as it has done for five years, and the School Section system will soon be abandoned.— 
“ Nearly all the friction in the Free School plan comes from the difficulty in getting the 
“ new engine into gear with the rusty cog-wheels of the old and worn out machine. They 
“make poor partners as would the locomotive and the “ one-horse shay.” The people 
“ are fast learning the economy and efficiency of the Township system. They see that it 
“favours the wise expenditure of the public money, gains better and more permanent 
“teachers, longer schools, and helps the poorer and outlying School Sections. The Town- 
“ ship system too lessens the frequency of tax assessments and collections. Many a house 
“is going to decay because the funds requisite for such purposes would necessitate a Sec- 
“tion tax. The expense of the assessment ard collection of such a tax makes too large 
“a share of the tax itself. In most of the Sections the amounts thus provided were very 
‘small. So small that it would have been wiser and more economical for the Township - 
“to pay the bills. * * * Facts on this subject are better than theories, I have, 
“ therefore, requested one of the School visitors of Branford, to describe the effects of the’ 


-“ change in that Township. His published letter shows what they did, how they did it, 


“what they gained by it, and why they voted almost unanimously ‘not to go back.’ It 
‘‘ will be seen that prior to the union there was much ill-feeling in regard to School mat- 
‘ters, that the discipline was deplorable, average attendance low, and the teachers 
“ changed generally every term ; under the new system the people are better satisfied.— 
“ School Committee and Teachers more permanent, Schools graded, terms lengthened, 
“ the motion made at the last annual meeting to reduce the School year from forty to thirty 
“ weeks, not receiving a single vote. The average attendance has improved twenty-five 
“per cent. Scholarship wonderfully improved—one hundred per cent better than it was 
“four years ago.” 

3. The late Horace Mann, so noted for his enlightened views on education, deprecat- 
ing the District or School Section system, says :—‘‘ I consider the law authorizing Town- 
“ ships to divide themselves into [School Sections] the most unfortunate on the subject of 
“ Common Schools ever enacted in the State [of Massachusetts]. In this opinion, ex- 
“ Governor Boutwell and the eminent educationist of the same State, concurs and hopes, 
“that the day will speedily be seen when every township in its municipal capacity will 
“ manage its schools and equalize the expenses of education.” ; 
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VIIIL—AUTHORIZING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Although the School Law of 1850 authorized Boards of Trustees in cities, towns and 
villages, to establish “any kind or description of Schools” they might see fit, yet 1t was 
regarded as doubtful whether it was sufficiently comprehensive to admit the establishment 
of Industrial Schools. To remove this doubt , and to give effect to the wishes of many 
interested in the condition of the “street arabs” of our cities, towns and villages, the 
section of the Act authorizing the establishment of these Schools was passed, as follows : 
—“42. The Public School Board of each city, town and village may establish one or 
more Industrial Schools for otherwise neglected children, and to make all needful regula- 
tions and employ the means requisite to secure the attendance of such children, and for 
the support, management and discipline of such School or Schools.” The third section 
of the Act also provides, ‘that refractory pupils may be, where practicable, removed to 
an Industrial School.” 


IX.—SEPARATE COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


1. One important object of the new law was to discriminate, by a clearly defined 
line in the course of study, between Public and High Schools, and to prescribe a separate 
programme of studies for High Schcols. In practice it had been found that, in the 
anxiety of Trustees and masters of a majority of our Grammar Schools to crowd children 
into the Grammar Schools. in the fallacious hope thereby to increase the grant to their 
Schools, they had virtually merged the Grammar into the Common School, with the 
nominal addition in most cases of only a little Latin and Greek. The object of the High 
Schovl sections of the new Act is to put an end to this anomalous state of things, and to 
prescribe for each class of Schools its own legitimate work. By means of the now increased 
inspection of the High Schools, and the improved inspection of the Public Schools, we 
hope to see the work prescribed by the respective Programmes of study faithfully per- 
formed by cach. 

2. In point of fact, the Grammar Schools have never occupied the position which 
they ought to have done in the country. They were originally designed to be Classical 
Schools, but they were made the Schools of certain classes, rather than Classical Schools, 
wholly doing, or professing to do, Common School work for certain classes—thus being 
made and viewed as a kind of aristocratic schools, poaching upon the ground of Common 
School work, and being regarded as distinct from, and even antagonist to, the Common 
Schools, rather than supplementary to them and identical with them in the public interests. 
It has, therefore, been found extremely difficult to get any considerable support for them 
from local sources. To get support enough to exist, more than two-thirds of the Gram- 
mar School Boards have had to seek amalgamation with the Common Schoo] Boards of 
their localities ; but this arnalgamation is attended with many inconveniences and does 
not by any means accomplish the objects proposed. Nevertheless, it has not been deemed 
expedient to interfere with this amalgamation in any way, but to leave the Boards of Trus- 
tees as formerly to unite, or, when united, to dissolve the union at their pleasure. The neces- 
sity for the union does not now exist as before, since the Legislature has in effect declared 
that High Schools shall be provided for by local rate equally with Public Schools. It 
should be remembered, however, that the experience of the great cities in the neighbouring 
States shows, that consolidating all the Public Schools in cities and towns under one Board 
of Management, and that Board elected chiefly by the ratepayers, has contributed even 
more to the efficient support and elevation of the classical School than to that of the 
Public Schools. 

3. In the programme of study for High Schools, prescribed under the new Act, it is 
especially provided that they shall be High English Schools as well as Elementary Classi- 
cal Schools, and for girls as well as for boys. When it is provided in the Act that in each 
High School, “ provision shall be made for teaching to both male and female pupils the 
higher branches of an English and Commercial Education, including the Natural Sciences, 
with special reference to Agriculture,” it was clearly intended that the lower or elemen- 
tary branches of an English education should not be taught in the High Schools, but in 
the Public Schools. It was also intended that all pupils to be eligible for admission to 
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the High Schools for the study of classics, as well as for higher English, must first be 
grounded in the elements of a sound education in their own native language, as strongly 
urged by the latest Royal and Parliamentary Commission on Education in England, but 
strangely overlooked hitherto, as little boys six and seven years of age have been put to 
the study of ancient and foreign languages, and left to grow up to manhood without ever 
having been formally taught their native tongue, or the essential elements of a practical 
English education. This anomaly is provided against by the new Act in the future edu- 
cation of Canadian youth, at least so far as the Public High Schools are concerned, and 
the Council of Public Instruction has prescribed, that “the subjects of examination for 
admission to the High Schools shall be the same as those prescribed for the first four 
classes of the Public Schools.” It will be seen from the explanatory remarks preceding 
the programme, that some subjects of the fourth class of the PublicSchool programme 
are omitted in regard to pupil candidates for the classical course of the High School. The 
examination for admission to the High School must be on paper, and the examination pa- 
pers with the answers are to be preserved for the examination of the High School Inspec- 
tor, that he may not depend wholly cn the individual examination of pupils as to whether 
the regulations have been duly observed in the examination and admission of pupils. 

4, It is to be observed also, that though pupils are eligible for promotion from the 
Public to the High School, after passing a satisfactory examination in the subjects 
of the first four classes of the former, omitting Natural History, Chemistry and Botany, for 
it is quite at the option of the parents or guardians of pupils, whether they shali enter the 
High School or not before they complete the whole programme of studies in the Public 
Schools when they can enter an advanced class in the High School. 

5. The fundamental principle of our system of Public Instruction is, that every youth, 
before proceeding to the subjects of a higher English or of a claasical education, shall first 
be grounded in the elementary subjects of a Public School education. Nv candidates are, 
therefore, eligible for admission to the High Schools except those who have manifested 
proficiency in the subjects of the first four classes of the Public School programme, by 
passing a satisfactory examination. 

6. The objects and duties of the High Schools are“two fold : 


First, commencing with pupils who (whether educated in either a public or private 
school) are qualified as above, the High Schools are intended to complete a good English 
education, by educating pupils not only for commercial, manufacturing and agricultural 
pursuits, but for fulfilling with efficicncy, honour and usefulness, the duties of Municipal 
Councillors, Legislators, and various public offices in the service of the country. 

The Secon! object and duty of the High Schools (commencing also with pupils quali- 
fied as above,) is to teach the languages of Greece and Rome, of Germany and France, the 
Mathematics, &c., so far as to prepare youth for certain professions, and especially for the 
Universities, where will be completed the education of men for the learned professions, 


and for the Professorships in the Colleges, and Masterships in the Collegiate Institute 
and High Schools. 


X.—COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES, OR LOCAL COLLEGES. 


The High Schools having of necessity been thrown open to girls, and provision having 
been made in them for giving a purely English education apart from Classics, it was 
thought desirable to prevent the possible extinction in our Educational system of a purely 
Classical School which should serve as a proper link between the Public School and the 
University. With this view, a provision was intrdduced into the High School portion of 
the Act authorizing the establishment of Collegiate Institutes, and fixing the minimum 
standard to be reached, by any High School—the Trustees of which desired it to be recog- 
nized as a Collegiate Institute. This standard is the daily average attendance of at least 
sixty boys in Greek and Latin, and the employment, bona fide, of at least four masters 
who shall devote the whole of their time to the work of instruction in the Institute. The 
standard fixed is not an ideal one, but has already been surpassed by more than one of our > 
existing High Schools. It is hoped that the establishment throughout the country of 
local colleges of the comparatively high standard which such institutions must reach and 
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maintain, in order to be recognized as such, will be a great and substantial boon to the 
country, and will promote in the highest degree the best interests of superior education 
throughout the Province. ; 


Tur Stupy oF LATIN IN COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 


Among the many reasons which justify the provision in the new School Act, requiring 
an absolute daily average attendance in Collegiate Institutes of at least sixty boys in Greek 
and Latin, are the following which we have quoted, with the recommendations of the 
English Royal Commissions on the subject. In their Report of 1868 they say :— 


“ All the masters examined by us appear to be agreed that nothing teaches English 
“grammar so easily or so well as Latin grammar, and next to that they would place the 
“teaching of some other foreign grammar, such as French. The preference is given to 
“Jatin for many reasons. There is something, no doubt, in the beauty of the language 
“itself. But the chief stress is laid on the fulness and precision of its accidence, in which 
“no modern language can rival it. Further, it has entered so largely into English, that 
“the meaning of a very large proportion of our words is first discovered to us on learning 
“Tatin. And to a no less degree has it entered into English literature, so that many of 
“ our classical writers are only half intelligible unless some knowledge of Latin precede 
“the reading. Latin again is a common gateway to French, Italian and Spanish. Some 
“ teachers even maintain that French can be taught more easily in company with Latin, 
‘then by giving all the time to French alone.” f # * 


In order to give force and weight to their opinions, the Commissioners state that :— 


“The witnesses whom we examined on this question may be divided into three 
“ classes :—1. Schoolmasters who spoke from their own experience. 2. Professional men, 
“who described the general education which they thought necessary as a preparation for 
“their own professions. 3. Managers and promoters of Schools and others, who for 
“ different reasons had taken an interest in education, and had bestowed some thought on 
“the subject.” 


The following is an analysis of the opinions of these three classes of witnesses :— 


1st class.—‘“ The Schoolmasters were almost unanimous in regarding Latin as their 
“chief educational instrument.” 

ond class.—‘ The representatives of the different professions, though by no means so 
“earnest in their opinions as the Schoolmasters, still, on the whole, came to the same 
“result. Lawyers, medical men, farmers, engineers, agreed in wishing that a certain 
“amount of Latin should form a part of the preliminary education for their several 
“ occupations.” 

3rd class.— “There was not the same unanimity among those whose acquaintance 
“with the subject was not quite so directly practical, but the opinions expressed by some 
“of these gentlemen require special notice.” ‘ ‘ * 


OPINIONS IN FAVOUR OF ENGLISH VERSUS LATIN. 


The Commissioners say :-—‘‘ Great weight is undoubtedly due to these latter opinions, 
“and'to the arguments used in support of them. The beauty of English literature; its 
“power to cultivate and refine the learners ; the fact that French and German children 
“were carefully instructed in their respective languages; the example of the classic nations 
“themselves, who certainly studied their own great writers ; these, and other similar argu- 
‘ments, were urged upon us with great force. 

“Professor Seeley went still further than the other three. He was speaking chiefly 
“of education of the second grade, [such as are High Schools,] and in that education he 
“wished to substitute English for Latin, and exclude Latin altogether. But he means by 
“English not grammar, but rather rhetoric. ‘ English,’ he says, ‘ought not to be taught 
‘<to boys as a language, but as their language ; not curiously and scientifically, but 
‘« artistically, practically, rhetorically. The object is to train boys in their eift of speech, 
‘<<¢o teach them to use it more freely, more skilfully, more precisely, and to admire and 
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“*“to enjoy it more when it is nobly used by great authors. The merely grammatical 
“part should therefore be passed over lightly, the antiquarian part might be omitted 
“altogether, the principal stress should be laid on composition.’ ‘ Precision, accuracy, 
“and ‘solidity, he would avowedly make secondary, and aim rather at ‘ prilliancy and 
“elegance.” It may be admitted that Professor Seeley has rightly defined the true pur- 
“pose of teaching English literature ; but as Mr. Derwent Coleridge points out with much 
‘force, ‘to teach English as a study i is a far more rare and difficult accomplishment than 
“* to teach Latin ; and that for one man who can take a play of Shakespeare, or ‘“ Para- 
aseee dise’ Lost,” as a class book, there are ten who can carry boys very respectably through 
“¢ Cesar and Virgil, whether regard be had to the language or the subject matter.’ ‘ “A 
“ “practical view,’ he continues, ‘must be taken of the question. The English classics 
““must be read, and will help of themselves to educate the reader ; but a scholar ly 
“¢ acquaintance with the English language, of the humblest kind, can be most quickly, as 
““¢ well as most thoroughly, gained through the medium of Latin.’ 

“In particular, Mr. Goldwin Smith urged the necessity of maintaining such a con- 
“‘nexion, as in his Judgment a powerful argument in Favour of basing education generally 
“upon Latin. 

“The best mode of dealing with Latin is probably not far from oe suggested by 
“Mr. Fearon. If boys were not allowed to begin Latin till the elements of an English 
“education were thoroughly secured, if it were then kept within such limits as not to 
“encroach on other subjects, but give them aid, it would probably have its full educa- 
“tional value at the time, and prepare the aoe for a iugher grade of ontaaon afterwards, 


“if a higher grade were intended.” * 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 


“The conclusions to which we were brought by a review of the opinions put before 


' “us in regard to the subjects of instruction are strongly confirmed by the experience of 


‘those countries that have been most successful in the management of education. Every- 
“where we find the classics still regarded as the best instrument now to be obtained for 
“the highest education, and when the classics are neglected, the education seems to be 
“lowered in character. But we see also that two important modifications must be made 
‘fin this general statement. 

“One is, that the time given to classics must be so far curtailed, if necessary, as to 
“admit of other important studies by their side. France curtails the study of Greek for 
“this purpose ; Prussia the practice of composition ; but neither gives up the classics in 
“her highest education, nor Latin even in what ranks much below the highest. The 
‘Scotch parents, who can choose at their own discretion, still make Latin the staple of 
“instruction, while they are not content with Latin only. Even Zurich, with a decided 
“Jeaning to industrial education, has a large proportion of scholars in classical schools. 
“ But all these countries appear to stand above us in the teaching of every subject except 
“the classics, and England is quite alone in requiring no systematic study of the mother 
“tongue. 

“The other modification of the general rule in favour of classics is that room must 
‘be made for Schools of an altogether different type. There are minds fitted to be 
‘developed by other studies than that of the most perfect known languages. ‘There are 
“occupations for which classical studies do not give the proper preparation. Schools like 
“the Rea'schulen of Prussia, or the Schools of Industry of Switzerland, have become a 
“positive need of modern times.” 

XI.— SUPPORT EQUALLY OF THE HIGH AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY 
MUNICIPAL COUNCILS. 


The School Law of 1871 at length embodies a principle for which I had contended for 
years. In submitting the first draft of Bill in 1854, for the improvement of our Gram- 
mar Schools, I sought to get inserted in it a recognition of the principle—which has at 
length been conceded—that it was the duty of the County or other Municipal Councils, to 
provide by rate upon property for the support of the Grammar School equally with the 


. 
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Common School. Experience has shown how utterly impossible it was to maintain a good 
Grammar School without Municipal aid, in addition to the Legislative grant. The history 
of our Grammar Schools since 1854 has (with som honourable exceptions) been a chron- 
cle of failures, owing chiefly to want of means to émploy a sufficient number of teachers, 
and to prevent the wholesale thrusting into them of a number of ill-qualified children, 
in the vain hope of thereby increasing the Government grant. The obvious fact was over- 
looked that if one School resorted to this improper means of swelling its average attend- 
ance, another would do the same. ‘Thus in the race for numbers the quality deteriorated, 
and the ratio of apportionment to each school was largely reduced. This was the case, 
especially as regards the better class of schools, which did not resort to this questionable 
means of obtaining, as was hoped, an increased grant, but which were made to suffer se- 
verely by this unjust competition. Happily the motive for a continuance of this unfortun- 
ate state of things has been entirely removed, and the Councils are now authorized and 
required by law to provide all necessary means for carrying on our High Schools in a state 
of efficiency. I have no doubt that the High School sections of the Act will inaugurate a 
new and auspicious era in the higher English and commercial, as well as elementary clas- 
sical education of the country, in regard to both sexes of our youthful population. 


XIL—THE NEW PRINCIPLE OF “ PAYMENT BY RESULTS. 


Our School Law of 1871 has introduced a new principle into the mode of payments 
to High Schools. Formerly the system adopted was (as in the case of Public Schools,) to 
distribute the High School Fund on the basis of average attendance of the pupils at the 
school. This was found to work injuriously to the best class of schools. For instance, a 
very inferior school with an average attendance, say, of fifty, would be entitled to receive 
precisely the same apportionment as another school with the same attendance, but which 
might be greatly superior,—if not the very best school in the Province. ‘To remedy this 
defect and remove this injustice, a new principle of payment was introduced into the Act— 
viz: the payment, (as it is technically termed in England) “ by results,” or, as in the words 
of the Act itself, according to “ proficiency in the various branches of study.” This princi- 

le has been for years strictly applied to Elementary Schools in England, and it is now 
extended to other classes of schools. The thoroughness of the system of inspection 
adopted there has enabled the school authorities to do so. Weé shall not be able at pres- 
ent to go further than the High Schools with the application of this principle ; but we 
trust that by and by if it be found to work well in the High Schools, we shall be able 
to apply it to the Public Schools as well. 

- In Victoria, (Australia,) “ payment by results,” to the schools, is the system adopted. 
In the last report of the Board of Education for that country published this year, the Board 
says: “The system of ‘payment by results,’ now in use, appears to be working well, and 
“to give ceneral satisfaction. The fact, that at each emamination, each school’s force is 
“recorded as having gained a certain percentage of a possible maximum, affords a means 
“of comparison between different schools which, if not conclusive as to their relative 
« merits, is sufficiently so to cause considerable emulation amongst teachers. Indeed, the 
wish to obtain a high percentage, materially increases the stimulus afforded by the ‘re- 
sult payments.’ ” 

The three-fold principle upon which High Schools are hereafter to be aided, is 
declared by the new law to be as follows : 

“Each High School conducted according to law [and the regulations, ] shall be enti- 
“tled to an apportionment * * * according — 

First—‘‘To the average attendance of pupils. 

Second— Their proficiency in the various branches of study. 

Third—* The length of time each such High School is kept open as compared with 
other High Schools.” 

With the aid of the additional Inspector of High Schools, the Department will be 
enabled to obtain the information required, which will enable it to give effect to the 
new and equitable system of apportionment. 
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XIII.—MORE THOROUGH AND SYSTEMATIC INSPECTION OF THE 
SCHOOLS. 


It has been well said by Dr. Fraser, the present Bishop of Manchester, that inspection 
1s the salt of elementary education... He goes on to insist upon its application to the higher 
schools of England, and says: “The publicity with which ‘all material facts’ relating to 
each school ‘are annually made known to the State,’ through the machinery of the Board 
of Education, is considered in Massachusetts to be the secret of the immense progress that 
has taken place in education in that commonwealth in the last 30 years.” 


EXAMPLES AND WARNINGS OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


1. In all educating countries, the thorough inspection of schools is regarded as essential to 
their efficiency and improvement ; and this cannot be done except by men who are com- 
petent to teach the schools themselves. The want of practical and thorough inspection has 
undoubtedly been a serious impediment to any improvement in the schools in many parts 
of the Province ; nor can any improvement be expected in the schools generally without 
an improved system of inspection. It is an anomaly in our school system, on which I 
have remarked more than once, that while a legal standard of qualification is prescribed 
for teachers of schools, no standard of qualification whatever had been prescribed for the 
Superintendents of teachers and schools. In the efforts which have hitherto been directed 
to organize the machinery of the School System, and to provide the apparatus necessary to 
render it effective, the people of the country have most nobly co-operated and done their 
part in bringing the whole system into efficient operation. But as long as the inspection 
of the schools was in the hands of men who were not paid or expected to devote their 
studies and time to the duties of their office, and who, for the most part, were not practi- 
cal teachers, and who formed their standard of good schools and good teaching from what 
existed twenty or thirty years ago, and not from what the best schools have been made, 
and the improved methods of school organization, teaching and discipline which have been 
introduced during the present age, we could not expect any considerable improvement in 
the internal state and character of the schools, except from the improved character of the 
teachers, and in instances where regularly trained teachers, or teachers who have kept with 
the progress of the times, have been employed ; and even they have been able to do little 
in comparison with what they might have done, had their hands been strengthened and 
their hearts encouraged by the example, counsel and influence of thoroughly competent 
Inspectors. 

2. As to the felt necessity of a better system of School Inspection in Ontario, we 
have the testimony of the present Bishop of Manchester, who, in 1865, visited the Proy- 
ince, and made his Report to the English Commissioners upon our schools. He remarks :— 


“Thorough inspection of schools, such as we are accustomed to in England, is a great 

“ desideratum both in the States and Canada (page 8). * * * Something like our 
“ English mode of inspection of schools, by a body of perfectly independent and competent 
“ gentlemen, would be a great and valuable addition to the school system both of the United 
“States and Canada. * * * In fact, the great desideratum of the Common School 
“system, both in Massachusetts and eenerally in the States, is adequate, thorough, vmpar- 
** tial, independent inspection of schools. In New York and Pennsylvania, a system of sup- 
*ervision by counties or wide districts has been introduced, and is at work with tolerable 
“success ; but even here, the Superintendents (or Commissioners, as they are called in 
“New York) appear, from their reports, to be more or less hampered by local prejudices 
“and jealousies, and their salary is in part provided by the district which is the sphere of 
“their labours. ‘They are elected, too, in Pennsylvania, by the ‘school directors’ of 
“the several townships ; in New York, by the electors of the assembly districts, by ballot. 
“ A similar organization is strongly recommended by the Ohio State Commission. * * * 
“The agent ot the Massachusetts Board of Education, in a lecture, says :—‘ My observa- 
“tions, on visiting thousands of schools throughout Massachusetts, and many in twelve 
“other States, have clearly proved to my mind the wisdom of maintaining a Superinten- 
“dent in all our cities and large townships, who shall devole his whole time to the care and 
“amprovement of the schools.’” (Page 25.) In discussing the defects in the ‘ Administration 
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of Schools in the United States, Dr. Fraser says: ‘“‘ The supreme control of the schools is 
“too absolutely in the hands of local administrators, with no absolute guarantee of compe- 
“tency. The inspection, even, of County Superintendents and Commissioners is often 
“found to be nugatory and ineffective. Legal requirements are constantly ignored or 
“evaded, and a properly authenticated and independent officer, like Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
“tor of Schools among ourselves, armed with visitorial powers, and with means provided 
“for giving effect to his recommendations, appears to be the element wanting in the ma- 
“ chinery of the system, to give it that balance which the complication of its parts re 
“qulres.” (Pages 61, 62.) 


3. The English Commissioners, in their report of 1861, declare that,— 


‘“‘'The superiority of inspected schools may be stated as beyond dispute ; and though 
“this is partly attributable to inspected schools possessing an apparatus of trained teach- 
“ers and pupil teachers, which in other schools is unknown, yet much is due to the activ- 
“ity and carefulness which are the results of a system of constant supervision. This is 
“clearly expressed by Mr. Hare, who examined a large number of witnesses, and who as- 
‘sures us that ‘on tne beneficial effects of inspection, especially as carried on by Her Ma- 
“jJesty’s Inspectors, the agreement is more general than on any other subject. Nearly all 
“consider it as a wholesome stimulus to all concerned—managers, parents, pupil-teachers, 
“and scholars.” 

“The great advantages of inspection appear still more clearly, if we examine the opin- 
“‘jons which have been sent to us from different parts of the country. Thus the Hon. and 
“Rey. T. Best, after criticising as ‘faulty’ several details of the Government system of aid, 
“speaks thus :—‘ Having dwelt thus long on the deficiencies of the system, let me make 
*“*“amends in a single sentence. The schools under Government inspection are, as a rule, 
“<the only good schools in the country, and we cannot too highly appreciate the assistance 
“<the system renders and has rendered.” 

“We have strong testimony to the marked superiority of inspected over uninspected 
“schools, and to the stimulus which inspection supplies, subject to the remark that the 
“ Inspectors often lead the teachers to dwell on matters of memory, rather than of reason- 
“ing, and rather on details than on general principles, or on general results, and also sub- 
“ject to a further remark, as to the inconvenience of differences in the standards adopted 
“by different Inspectors. As a remedy for these defects, we recommend the appointinent 
“by the Committee of Council of one or more Inspectors General, whose duty it shall be 
“to superintend tle Inspectors, to notice their deficiencies, and to correspond on the sub- 
ject directly with the Committee of Council. We have found that while inspection 
“ quickens the intellectual activity, and raises the condition of the whole school, the In- 
“‘spectors are tempted to attend to the state of the upper, more than of the junior, classes 
“in schools, and to estimate the whole school accordingly.” 


4. The English Commissioners, in their report of 1868, say :-— 


“ Even the best masters will not do so well without this aid as with it. On the Continent 
“all Schools’that in any degree claim a public character, and sometimes: even private 
“schools, are required to submit to such a review of their work. In this country, inspec- 
“tion has been the most powerful instrument in the improvement of elementary education. 
As . Inspection is necessary to prevent waste, to secure efficiency, to 
“ prepare ae way for improvement. The regulations for examination should be governed 
“by two principles. . One is that the examination should not be competitive, but a fair 
“test of average work. It should, as far as possible, follow the Prussian rule, and be such 
“as a scholar of fair ability and proper diligence may, toward the end of his school course, 
“come to with a quiet mind and without a painful effort.” 


5. Our American neighbours have thoroughly tried the svstems of both Township and 
County Superintendents. The State Commissioner of Schools in Ohio says: “ Our system 
of township supervision of schools has proved a lamentable failure. Similar systems in 
other States have uniformly failed. Any system of supervision for the country schools 
must necessarily fail, that does not make provision for the employment of competent Super- 
intendents, whose entire energies are given to the work.” The value of local supervision, 
through the agency of competent County Superintendents, has been tested in other 
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States. Pennsylvania adopted the system in 1854, New York in 1856, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Maryland, West Virginia, California, and several other‘States subsequently ; and the 
testimony from each of them is, that it has proved a most valuable feature of their School 
System. The Superintendent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania says: “ County Sup- 
“ erintendents were first elected in this State in 1854, and it 1s not claiming too much for 
“the office to say that it has vitalized the whole system. ‘To it, more than to any other 
“agency, or to all other agencies combined, we owe our educational progress of late years.” 
I may observe that more than four-fifths of the County School Conventions held in the 
several counties of this Province two years since, desired duly qualified County Superin- 
tendents in place of Township Superintendents. 

6. The travelling agent of the Board of Education for the State of Massachusetts uses 
the following forcible language in regard to this matter :— 


“Tt has been said, and with great truthfulness, that ‘the most important branch of 
‘administration, as connected with education, relates to school inspection.’ It is asserted 
“by some careful observers, that the Dutch schoolmasters are decidedly superior to the 
“ Prussian, notwithstanding the numerous Normal Schools of Prussia, and the two or three 
“only in Holland; and this superiority is attributed entirely to a better system of inspection. 
“ This is the basis on which the whole fabric of their popular instruction rests. The absence 
“of such a thorough supervision of schools as is maintained in Holland with such ad- 
“mirable results, is the weakest part of our system. 

“What is needed for all our schools, and what is essential to their highest efficiency, 
“is aconstant, thorou zh, intelligent, impartial and independent supervision. Comparative- 
“ly few persons possess the varied qualifications so indispensable to success in this delicate 
“and important work, So important was it regarded by the distinguished author of the 
“Dutch system of inspection, that, after a long life devoted to educational labour, he said, 
“ «Take care how you choose your Inspectors ; they are men whom you ought to look for 
“ “Jantern in hand.’ 

‘A school,” says Everett, ‘is not a clock, which you can wind up, and then leave 
“it to go of itself. Nor can other interests be thus neglected. Our railroads and factories 
“require some directing, controlling, and constantly supervising mind for their highest effi- 
“ciency, and do not our schools need the came? To meet this great want, eleven of the 
“fifteen cities of our State, and numerous large towns, have availed themselves of the 
“provision of the Statute, and elected School Superintendents who devote their whole time: 
“and energies to this work of supervision. I have visited all, or nearly all, these towns 
“and cities, and several of them frequently, and can bear my decided testimony to the 
“great benefit that has resulted to their schools in consequence.” 


SPIRIT IN WHICH INSPECTION SHOULD BE PERFORMED. 


The regulations in regard to inspection, which have been adopted by the Council of 
Public Instruction, are sufficiently explicit as to the general details of inspection, and 
the mode in which it should be conducted. I will, therefore, only repeat here what I 
wrote on this subject in 1846 and 1850, when our present system of education was inaug- 
urated. I said: 


“To perform the duty of Inspector with any degree of efficiency, the Inspector should 
be acquainted with the best modes of teaching every department of an English school, 
and be able to explain and exemplify them. It is, of course, the Inspector’s duty to wit- 
ness the modes of teaching adopted by the teacher, but he should do something more. 
He should, some part of the time, be an actor as well as spectator. To do so he must 
keep pace with the progress of the science of teaching. Every man who has to do with 
schools, ought to make himself master of the best modes of conducting them in all the 
details of arrangement, instruction, and discipline. A man commits a wrong against 
teachers, against children, and against the interests of school education, who seeks the 
office of Inspeet r without being qualified and able to fulfil all its functions. In respect 
to the manner of performing the visitorial part of the Inspector’s duties, I repeat the 
- suggestions which I made in my circular to local Superintendents of Schools, in Decem- 

ber, 1846. They are as follows: 


“Your own inspection of the schools must be chiefly relied upon as the basis of your 
judgment, and the source of your information, as to the character and methods of school 
instruction, discipline, management, accommodations, &c.: and on this subject, we ought 
not to content ourselves with exterior and general facts. * * * But it is not of less 
importance to know the interior regime of the schools—the aptitude, the zeal, the deport- 
ment of the teachers—their relations with the pupils, the trustees and the neighbourhood 
—the progress and attainments of the pupils, and, in a word, the whole moral and social 
character and results of the instruction given, as far as can be ascertained. Such infor- 
mation cannot be acquired from reports and statistical tables ; 1t can only be obtained by 
special visits, and by personal conversation and observation—by an examination of the 
several classes, in their different branches of study ; so as to enable you to ascertain the ~ 
degree and efficiency of the instruction imparted.” 


THE GREAT VALUE OF INSPECTION TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


‘The importance of the question of Public School inspection” (remarks the English 
Journal of Education) “is much broader and deeper than at first sight appears. The history 
of that laborious transition which has occurred, first, from contented ignorance to discon- 
tent with ignorance, and then to strivings after intelligence, and attempts at education, 
fructifying in a very general effort to make schools efficient, discloses to the practical 
observer, one gangrenous obstacle attaching to the whole progress of the movement, viz., 
a morbid desire to screen and palliate defects. We believe far less hindrance to educa- 
tion has arisen from the badness of schools, than from the folly of cloaking their badness. 
This jealousy of criticism has been exhibited greatly in proportion to the reputation of 
the school. It has always been found that an Inspector may, with much less chance of 
evoking the wrath of the managers, denounce a bad school in wholesale terms than he 
can insinuate a blemish, or hint a blot, in one which “has a name.” It may be said that 
this is very natural, as no one likes the criticism of that which has obtained him credit, 
and ministered to his amour propre: but natural as this may be, it is not the less injurious 
to the progress of education. The very best school is capable of improvement ; and as 
the real value of a school is generally overrated, and its defects are more easily veiled 
than those of any other object of equal importance, it is greatly to be lamented that this 
intolerance of criticism should pit itself egainst the obvious means of improvement which 
skilled inspection affords. We repeat, that if it stops short of a full and faithful ex- - 
posure of every fault and defect in the matter and methods of instruction, it betrays its 
trust, and falls short of its imperative duty. So far from there being ground for com- 
plaint of the censoriousness of Inspectors of Schools, whether local or governmental, 
proofs abound that they far oftener sin in being too mealy-mouthed, and in winking at 
defects they deem it ungracious or impolitic to expose. Education is by no means in 
need of such delicate handling. It is far from being a flame easily extinguished by the 
breath of censorship. On the contrary, nothing tends more directly to feed and nourish 
it ; and Inspectors who have the manliness to set their faces against shams and rote sys- 
tems, and to ‘ develop’ errors, as well as ‘aims,’ in their right light, are deserving of the 
hearty thanks and support of every man who wishes education to be a reality, and a 
thorough mind-training in the duties and subjects essential for practical lite. There are 
two ways of inspecting schools ; one is to praise the teachers and please the managers ; 
the other is to benefit the scholars and improve the schools. It will but seldom happen 
that those two courses can coincide. ‘The Inspector must usually take his choice between 
them, and according to it is he worthy or unworthy of his office. Weare no advocates 
of undue harshness, or a spirit of fault finding. He who takes pleasure in blaming, or 
who fails to apply just censure in kindly or Christian terms, is just as wrong as he 
who, from false lenience or truckling servility, praises where he ought to blame, or ‘winks 
at faults he trembles to chastise.’ 

‘We firmly believe that the progress of sound teaching is just now more entirely in 
the hands, and contingent on the faithfulness and courage of Inspectors of Schools, than 
any other human agency. None, so well as professional and experienced examiners, can 
detect glosses, extinguish effete systems, substitute right ones, or invert the pyramid now 
tottering on its apex. ‘Those who, chafing under the wholesome correction of their own 
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schools, absorbed by the sense of personal grievance, and forgetting what is due to the 
great behests and eternal aims of education, rail at the remedy, and attack the physician 


instead of the disease, are the real obstructives to the cause of sound secular and availing 
veligious instruction.” | 


XIV.—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS OF THE NEW SCHOOL ACT. 


Among the miscellaneous provisions of the new School Act, we may enumerate the 
following :— 


1. Section 16 authorizes Trustees, or any five ratepayers, to appeal to the County 
Council against the act, past or present, of a Township Council, in forming or altering 
their school section. 

2. The 17th section of the new School Law provides a remedy for difficulties which 
have been experienced in many School sections in obtaining a site for a School-house. 
This provision is a simplification of what is provided by law, in similar cases, in laying 
out public highways. A corresponding provision. exists in the new School Law of England, ~ 
and the laws of Quebec, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire and elsewhere. 

3. Section 20 authorizes Trustees to erect a teacher’s residence, if they desire to do so- 

4, Section 22 authorizes a Trustee, equally with their Secretary, to call School Trus. 
tees’ meetings. 

5. Sections 25 and 26 relate to the enlarged powers conferred upon Arbitrators un- 
der the School Law ; and section 27 abolishes arbitrations between Trustees and Teachers 
in regard to salary, &c. , 

6. Section 28 remedies a defect in the provision of the law in regard to appeals by 
the Chief Superintendent against the decisions of County Judges in School matters. 

7. Section 29 declares that the summer vacations in the Public Schools shail be one 
month, from the 15th of July to the 15th of August, both inclusive ; and section 44 de- 
clares that the summer vacations in High Schools shall be from the 1st of July to the 15th 
of August, inclusive. 

8. Section 30 remedies several defects, and supplies some omissions in the School 
Law. It facilitates the recovery of fines ; enlarges the powers of school collectors ; re- 
stores to the outgoing Trustee (after the Ist of October in each year) all the powers of 
which the School Law of 1860 deprived him. He has now equal authority with the other 
Trustees to engage teachers, &c. The section also prevents Trustees from giving orders 
to teachers who are not legally qualified ; authorizes the Township Council to correct mis- 
takes in the school assessor’s roll; (Note.-—The 18th section authorizes the Reeve and 
School Inspectors to equalize every year the assessments of union school sections.) The 
section further directs the Inspector to apportion moneys to every school section within 
his jurisdiction, whether a school is kept open in it or not. The object of this provision 
is,—Ist. Not to allow a section to suffer a loss of its grant in case the Trustee’s report 
should fail, from error or carelessness, or other cause, to reach the Inspector. 2nd. To 
determine the amount for which Trustees are personally responsible, and for which they 
can be sued, should they fail to keep open their school during the whole year. 

9. Section 31 declares that the Municipal or Assessment Act, or any amendments to 
them, which shall be in force at the time anything. is done under their authority, shall 
govern trustees, collectors, and other school officers. 

10. Section 37 declares that no Public or High School shall be entitled to share in 
the fund applicable to it, unless conducted according to the regulations provided by law. 

11. Public School Trustees, equally with their Secretray-Treasurer, are now made per- 
sonally responsible (section 46) for their “ neglect or refusal to account for, or deliver up, 
when called upon by competent authority to do so” * * * “all school moneys or 
school property” which may have come into their hands. They are also required “ to ex- 
act security from every person to whem they may entrust school money, or other school 
property, and deposit such security with the Township Council for safe keeping.” Failing 
to do so, they become personally responsible for any loss which may occur in consequence. 
(Sections 23 and 46.) Section 21 relates to Public School section accounts, and section 45 
to the audit of the High School accounts. 
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CONCLUSION. 


I have thus, as your Excellency will perceive, entered somewhat fully into an exposi- 
tion and justification of the various new features of our system of Public Instruction, which 
have been embodied in the “ School Law Improvement Act of 1871.” I have felt it the 
more necessary to furnish, once for all, in this: report, the many friends of our School System 
with the facts and reasonings illustrative of the necessity for the recent changes in our law, 
which influenced me in endeavouring to embody in our School Law, certain great princi- 
ples which underlie and are common to every really comprehensive system of National 
Education. In fact, no intelligent person can carefully read over the extracts which | have 
given of the views and proceedings of educationists in other countries without coming to 
the conclusion, that, to have done less than we have done, would be to place this 
Province in the rear rather than abreast of other educating countries. They would have 
felt that I should have been recreant tomy duty had I failed to strongly press upon the 
Government and Legislature, the necessity of giving their highest sanction to the recom- 
mendations which I had made with a view to improve the School Law of this Province— 
recommendations which were founded (as I have shown in this Report) upon the knowledge 
and experience of the most accomplished educationists of the present day. 

Afer twenty-seven years’ service in promoting what I believed to be the best interests 
of our School System, I am more than ever profoundly impressed with the conviction of 
the correctness of the views on these subjects which I expressed in my preliminary feport 
ona System of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, which I submitted to the Govern- 
ment in 1846. It has been the purpose and aim of my life, since I assumed the direction 
of the Education Department, to give practicnl effect to these views, and with the Divine 
favour, to secure and perpetuate to my native country, the inestimable blessings of a free, 
comprehensive, Christian education fur every child in the land. 

I have the honour to be,’ | 
Your Excellency’s obedient, humble servant, 


KE. RYERSON. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Toronto, October, 1871. 
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(e) Estimated. 
* There was also paid to 10 Meteorological Stations, for services in 1869, $1230, and, 1870, $1575. 
+ A portion of the Municipal Grant of 1870 appear ed in the account of 1869. 
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The total grant paid was, therefore, $57,500. 
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Fees per term of three 


months per pupil. 


Number of pupils attend- 
ing during 1870. 


Non. res. $2, res. free. 
Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

$8, $6. 
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Free. 

$3 non-residents, 

$1 50. 


$4, 

$1 50 and 75 zents. 
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Free. 

$5 to $2. 
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$2 50 non-residents. 
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eS ee es Se hee thine i gece ee eae HS |S : 
PHO. Harp eee aes eile ace Eee ghee eee nieces i We ee . 
: : CG oo ca ee ee ann ky ue on ee Pe eras. | ee ee ane ; 
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TABLE H.—The Grammar 


—— 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Total in Arithmetic. 


EIT MIOE Sh bccn conesolttyan sane barnses yes 36 
Barrie..... BROAN 5) BAL i 67 
Beamsville .............6 SEAL BARON As 28 
ipellewille oh ee ea. ees 118 
(Berlin. ciete coche eae 52 
Bawimanvilles..icoet...7 eens. 110 
PB radtordiccckcorece ecko oe eae ee 43 
TRYITEPLORS bro -accoclionees « ste trsccbeet) MO 
(Pera THLOLe (sc beiest wclten: ssectee center 58 
VIS HEOIL iclconedath ah sicceard es -chkcp 75 
PAP OCRPAUC. Loe cecesselses ane pst cone 88 
Paletonis kccscctadits wees oe een ee 57 
ADE OI CACO. cdececacea silts nace 53 
BYU 2. nasih dic asenadghossese deehencemleds 50 
PEL TEN 15 oy enol GOR eaten Si abendne > ames 8 97 
POL Li GS SPN ARM | SRA Coles b2 Pol 52 
CLOG Giie oo eacanncod dees seh cetet ys xaaneh 90 
RFS Wie MUON RI gOS 8 5 Spa Mek PLR AU 90 
EZ ite  /eco%e Geeta ORM > SS 2 6 28 
GCarnwell > bine IR 33 
Dinymmmondyille. 2.58. 0S Re Se 6 
Prt) SRG AOR, ARR, eke He 128 
Benglle FF IR ccs ociwads ovoneds 70 
1 Fre 2 RE SERS | 2's ga SS 32 
Wrarineravill hess oc dhetanccaueswevctere 70 
BE ONIA ii mnestamarnucnmiptetasa's's“Cttdep ><Pack 39 
ETL OE RAO REAR Ey ERLE bd 89 
LUE aol hares © aes | oaipmaatia ee 5 aI 6,5 170 
PANIED OC UCL acces nodls cecsecnslte serene « 59 
MAOHAGIRECD «5 Gauaadiancotttree ces tekteetese fei 
icone S|) Rea I 8 47 
Otte) Ct ane mR: AEB OAR AA OS 88 
PGR «hs nk ed ince dee eee oe 209 
Driperaoll ....000..1... tank. vahet. «been 67 
DIG OTR col cae scewshlide nen calchegae «pe 95 
BEB OMIVILG Leas nore we cot oepacesdptas 49 
PC aeiNS Ve «reas voce eke coat re! 
LCT”, 20 As RRR / SERRAS 3 ee 117 
GRP, cag poe nc. vrei ho soy orttend sath 56 
A a) RS § are pm | 71 
L’Orignal 48 
WERT ack ch. oar ene bide => onthe Pt 46 
Warten .. 0086 .. eet. anderen 61 
RATE chen cy ch ctchonce se cetests thor 19 
REGEN cnaincot oe) cance tend ocesaek te caches 35 
MITT 2, cs -8 1 < Fecurs thasiee ck ce 62 
WEOENE-E Leasant: 6. bvcdeowvenswelwws) cw 50 
PRD 65 i. ROS... LOBES 163 
TRGWINOERTD.. Pc... cee So. ee Sor 139 
DSW coh s ctrecteieren scenes! 62 
Noweniet €55.....0068. 2... 28h. Ss 59 
MRD sek eae sca tues fo fer) eves chats 31 
Ba fie Oe shoaet! cade, CRM Lepr Las 76 


Total in Algebra. 


IN MATHEMATICS. 


In GrocrRaPHY 
‘ AND History. 


its i alien le 
(theo a ads ia hey ; 
ete tes Qos, | ts, “lt fom Lees 
B48 Wt Be iat IB ie Pl Sia] 
Ste Je [oe |B fe | Sl] Sle | S$] a 81.8 
TS ls M4 xs S . ‘3 |S 3 3 | m— 1's) s 5 
vies. | 8 (Pg eel SiO) eH) 2 | > 
ia seal sigalg elelelsiaiale 
Pile alesi os (seen gs) ela) a) Si8 15 
A gales 3 alge vedas |S | Peeb ar ees 
SSP ae) Seid /eal(el4 a 1/516 
Sf ad at re || A P| ae ate Te 
EY lee eS is lS ee c BS, g As 
10) 340 GH SE es 8 6| 28 ad 6! 10 
ooh Oay aT 18 al 8 Bt 67) G7, UGlkah ad pean’ 
Gr age ery ppb 1) PO aah Ole deen 
20/ 98} 36} 12] 17] 12] 20] 118! 118] 41] 118] 118]...... 
14, 48} 11 Tip Eas ARO Sige ie eed ee 
27| 110} 60 7 47| 110] 110} 40) 95)......1.....- 
90 43h 1h 6h Op 8) Waar ate ee ie Pee. 
35|..79| 38 190d 20| 94! 941 14) 40l......1...... 
8| 40] 12 sed! ee. 90) 5S Beal TS aie bien o 
whe 40) Gtk. 6)ao ot 1 AR) BO ar 35 an) PRO Se eh 
24{ 88] 49} 13) 40] 49] 49] 8s! gs] 49] 49l.....|...... 
97| 57; 21 We = Sh Ol LST OTs Bile Tze eh 
Tk. 4or 7 Gk SONY ick Sl fes >. Ca | coat ah" ae 
Ost | BOR PI She BOK BG Site. 4) ee 
42| 97| 52| 15] 7) 30) 96] 961 961 96: 34 
1S. BOE TE QE Ter BB lo agi sol Tale, aire 
43\ 4501 48! Qf ty 96) P55] Bel 20lo tt Lae oe 
OO OO AOt LO th cree. GON GOR 4 GLC ata 
7 A | pie eR Niet SE 75) P-L em a | bm 
a Ae, an Ge” aaa Caer Bt PS)“ Sahe sort lanl mba dae. 
30|-64|-.30|° 156 3ah...| 6| 641 64] 14) 64] 64l...... 
92| 128] 128! 16] 6} 12] 22] 198/ 128] 22] 10] 198)...... 
144. 70h) 6 Sb 110) 70} Te a te ae 
13 3H 4g) 4 Be BLOT) RL) 4 gale Pee 
20°70). 18k. Skok ee 50| 24)... oI AR ee eee 
Tar) Sheil Bel pone. 30) Wk Oe tuk ee 
32.791... 311.10 Thr 141 £43|. Bol 17) 7 Ro. 
917 113). 62) Sit 48; 18h 18) 270) 118!) isles) fy. 
les, © Sadia Bl WOE ooh | Re | Ea BO) BO)... 1 tae. ateebeel esse 
291 691 13h Tb sone Tt Bag \ Bia Vbe ea 
93) 47 191y 1h “4h... 6) 746) 49, SiO es 
85| . 82} 38) 17] 10] 10) 20] 88! 8s] 20] 53] gel... 
341 159] 63] 34] 39)...... 53] 209] 127] 59] 33l......1...... 
31] 67] 24 el ae ae Bar emp Sart fb: | Shon 
121... 6at. 7 Bab BP G1) 87 251... eet ae 
12} 35] 16 16 a Sl fable ae. ih rae le, 
18) 651... Or Wikre lke. ee | vil aes 11 eee se! 
58] 97| 57| 43] 43! 67] 51! 117) 100! 29} 48] 117/077 
12] 56 Bh le Ss 35| 56! 56] 56l...... 77] Pel Ree 
15} 65| 47! 97| 58) 241 711 71| 24 3 ii ane 
9! 32] 5 16... + 6H) 48h. 48) Sore Ble pe. 
21} 38] 11} 10)... 20} 20; 46} 20] 5] 11]. 
12) 59] 10! 3)... Tie... 61; Gol Gl lerFl el... 
eae Ae: | ee ee: a | 19|. TOR See Te Pan oe 
11}. 28! 10 i SiiS5l ORC Ostet Ff 
19) Gal™ 2 Rea a Se | G2). 4a y the 
11! 50] 26 Bi BAL SOL Best om ae 
18| 163] 30} 14! 30] 9 6h... 163} 61] 21)......| 
20! 461 44 1605 Mee 7| 189) Edlect7| | caah. ae 
EWS RN | Sam) a 20| 62; 62] 15) 18] 6a]. 
14] 58} 29 2|......1 451 60h ABI 111 36] Gok... 
14] 14] 5 4h 4 98f [Sil Sit silt oat iets 
8| 40) TON" Bash so | Wise O71: BH IA ee 


~ 
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Schools.—Continued. 


prea an Eae seig aaY WRLEE MRS OORT DE PEE ST nag ET a eset ET SO SET See aS NS ASSO aT La ST 
INSTRUCTION, AND MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 


o |% 
OTHER SUBJECTS. q E a | 
~~ —_|2 Ie | 3 
eg | re 1 eb FS 
O§ ai Bae We 
res ale Liles, wil ses 
ae | 3) 4 = iS ua 3 | ay 
las | EP er Wey ee yr ys 
. crs ap in ~ >| | Lo} 
nM la ee Pi el = 
fifa s/a|e: al ae |e | 
eee sees 1p, leek fee Baars) a 
BIBS Ale (ole esse! s 
BS se OS a 8 fae faa) | 
| | | 
CTS SaaS Pe 0, ch eee 1 | 
Rae tar Nee eet Tabet Se 
or EE | Sn dS ee 8) aoe 
PEG) coor ss 3° Eis edie os athe ss ei ae 
pti gel | A né 18 | eee 
ALO} 40) FOr UY ee Bani 
ASO NA eels Jie he hae oe 
a 33 2) aaa Kate | TA 2. 1 
eh eee Met Sega Se Biel Beha: 
Peteteecrde cts oho hah Bs) cas 
211 TT ee eagle a Reet 1 
er acoot: lar iy >. ¢ BE 36 aT ine 
53] 10)...... ae ar | ea ay obath ckee 
“ah Gh o8 Pee | eval an 1 ¥; | Sen hd Reopeee 
Balir4t) 96K: al ee lho, 1 
(05 Gs ae ete (AE anes cy ORR iE oe 
sie) eos d Ran Races le ifs | eh oy Ble 
BO! .,. Jb Tay, tcl tie 1 
BRh tae Sel sia on Rist COS WS ee 
3 0 ee a phi ee Oe eas: 
Adie | A Wd ls oer eee AOS iis aire 
la a, A SN {ip A. 
ai ees 7 ee ae ee ie RN ee 
2 4 eS Be a yg 1 | ieee 
Gon 8 20.38 mb eet POY Tah Sk 
67) UNE ae eee bam Ags 1 
80), Til: st She 5) Mari iO hake Wa bioeke 
159} 31! Qi... se a (0 eed el Pate ee 
| Po oa ae Se eae i 
Or19\ Oy .det 16h icles 
welt eet Gl fs both TAAL ey 
88} 35] BU) tn... oe at Paes AEs a 
209} 41} 78)... bie rh) as 1 
67) 12)... pis lai 1 (tire leks 
LOGE eh 80% eet ee Wee 1h eA LA iad © 
ZAC: ARNT MQ Wate BRET | Mis | he 2 
=e fobs (<< “pal BRSDS RAS a ide Poe 
117). aye in| ok Bay byl te) al a 
TAGS tS hee: ane be ah ABA Sey We i 
7 47) PA css! 2A BOE SR TT et 
gal Bae | is | Ast | au LOR 1 
MRSC SRE, 1 hae! © Saat agg ied 1 
61, 20} 31)... a Topas 
CRP E | MA Betis Set wpe Wile ck 1 
Sh WON t-te Lhe ees ht eae 
hc a IM a: ST seas 1 
Boro al Se Bola Ly 2124 
163} 251 22)2.504 8 oN a tea pe OE es | 
A OL Bd IN PER le 8 je} i Bal OR] 
FO ae | ae Pe Toth dhe} I 
MOVLTSPAL TRIS Ui es eerie Tek. 
16 24|...... tebioy ab BESET se | Ele 
bs LOM es : nel Ee De Te 8s oe 
| 
8 


Number of Maps in School. 


weccce | eee ece | coe eeteee 


| Number of Globes in School. 


Number of Pupils who were 
Matriculated at any Univer- 


asc 

| 5 

| ne 

Eek 

iy, 2 
1:7 | eect 
Bho 
3 1 
2 2 
D ihe i 
3 1 
a eee 
Bt hua ae 
ee 2 
Wee 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
Ohba oe) 
ee eee. 
1 3 
2 3 
3 1 
Either i 
Pi b2-9 
ae 3 
PAL beat 
Bi Rene chs 
se! 4 
2 2 
4d BEN Re 
Bh eit 
thie 
2 8 
1 1 
4 | ape 
2 1 
Es Pe 
CT erate 
aed | 
ihneee | 
Le ote 2a 
a eee 
Ae ee 
pV a8 
1 BAe aie 
| 


2 


hi 
1 


2 
2 
1 
3 
a 
Z 


BDH REED H ONE NH ORB EHH NEE N ND RENE EN WHEN NH WHEN HEH | Number of Masters engaged. 


Head Masters and their Colleges. 


Henry Lloyd Stack, M.A., Lennozxville. 
H. B. Spotton, M.A., Toronto. 
George A. Chase, B.A., Zoronto. 
Alexander Burdon. 

J. H. Thom, M.A., Toronto. 
Thomas A. Macintyre, M.A. 
Robert Dobson. Certificate. 

George Hunter Robinson, B.A. 
David Ormiston, B.A., Toronto. 

A. McClatchie, B.A., Victoria. 

L. Hamilton Evans, B.A., Trinity. 
W. H. Rennelson, M.A., Toronto. 
Irvin Stuart, B.A., Queen’s. 
Richard Harcourt, B.A., Toronto. 
S. Arthur Marling, M.A., Toronto. 
James Turnbull, B.A., Toronto. 
Rev. James Roy, B.A., Victoria. 
Alexander Murray, M.A., Aberdeen. 
Rev. G. Gemmett, M.A. 


Rev. J. J. Cameron, M.A., Queen’s. 
J. Howard Hunter, M.A., Zoronto. 
C. W. Colter, A.B., New Brunswick. 
Rev. John G. Macgregor. 

Moses McPherson, B.A., Victoria. 
James KE. Burgess, M.A., Queen’s. 
Henry De La Matter. 

| William Tassie, M.A., Toronto. 

H. H. Ross, B.A., Z'oronto. 

James Preston, B.A., Toronto. 
Daniel Campbell, Certificate. 

J. Murison Dunn, B.A., Toronto. 

J. M. Buchan, M.A., Zoronto. 

E. Stone Wiggins, B.A. Albert. 
William A. Whitney, M.A., Victoria. 
John Wilson Jolly, Certificate. 
‘Benjamin J. M. Freer, Certificate. 
\Samuel Woods, M.A., Zovonto. 

|H . Reazin, Certificate. 

\Rev. Benjamin Bayly, B.A., Dublin. 
F. F. Macnab, B.A., Queen’s. 

W. Mortimer Nichols, B.A., Trinity. 
James H. Hughes, M.A., Zoronto. 
Thomas Motherwell, B.A., Lennoxville. 
|Rev. Nelson Burns, B.A., Toronto. 
'P. C. M‘Gregor, B.A., Queen’s. 

| William Wilkinson, B.A., Victoria. 
iRev. D. F. Bogert, B. A., Trinity. 
|John Campbell, M.A., Victoria. 

W. W. Tamblyn, M.A., Toronto. 
William Walker Anderson, Certificate. 
Charles Camidge, Certificate. 

John Moore, B.A., Victoria. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Omemee ...... 
Osborne........ 


Ottawa ........ 


Parighe ers: 
Pembroke ..... 
erin ey ics 
Peterborough 
PiGEON von se: 
Port Dover .. 
Port Hope..... 
Port Perry .. 
Port Rowan .. 


Sete eee rowers eee esaseattoces 


ee ee ry 


See ee 


eee e meen w ere rene ersrneseene 


Se ee er rc 


ewe rere eee eee tet ere eeceee of 


ee ee i 


eee ee ree ese ce ereereesoeee 


ee ee ee 


ee ee ee 


eee ee ee ee rr 


Cem ece ree reeeereeeetesecsos 


ee eee ry 


Pe i 


Sere eww cre ereeeseeeeeenre. oe 


Serer ee eee e weet eee ete reneee 


ee 


sete mem eoe teers tees eeseseosn 


See eee weet ore ceetesee serene 


Ce eo oy 


Richmond Aliens BSS aol ah Bb 


Sarnia ........- 
Scotland ...... 
Simcoe ........ 


Smith’s Falls 


Smithville..... 
Stirling ae * 
Stratford ..... 
Strathroy ..... 
Streetsville .. 


Vankleekhill 


Vienna’. .:.: 
Wardeville .. 
Waterdown .. 


Williamstown 
Windsor ...... 


ee ee ee re iy 


Seah eee ee eres eereeseesesare 


ee rs 


See Rem eee eee eee rennet eeenne 


eee mem een eee ren ese seeseores 


eee eee ee ee es 


errr eee eee eee ey 


ee ee er 


ee 


eee ee ee ry 


Pee emer were tee e meer ereeree 


eC eC CP eee eee ee ee ry 


errs 


eee tee ee eee ee er 


eee eee eee ee ee 


i ry 


eee eee ar ert reer ee seeseeere 


Stee wee wee eee ere eee eeeensene 


Sete eee ee eee ee eee ee! 


PoC Pee Ree ee eee eee eee eee 


Tore eee eee eee eee eee ee ey 


eee eee eee ee eee ry 


eet eee eee ee eee 


eee eee ee eee ee eee ee 


Grand Total, 1870, ............... 
1869. 


bP) 


Increase, 


er ee 


PRO Rete eee eee e ee tet ee eee 


en ee ey 


| 770 464 cin ah 


TABLE H.—The Grammar 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF 


IN MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic. 


| Total in Arithmetic. 
| Total in Algebra. 
| Total in Euclid. 
In the higher rules of 


54} 47 36) 


iw) 

i) 
Bienc 

ise 
nN 

ear 

eno Noe | 

Pwwrmonn 


Be Tle. Spa bel 
80} 28} 2] 70 
531 191 8] 52 
40| 7) 7| 20 
51] 341 35) 51 
291 24! 9) 29) 
GoioI7 aL 9 47 
80; 261 14! 80) 
58, 6| 3] 58 


72 «66lOCO4l:OB2 
71 «35 ma 61} 
Sones Saag 
7212 3525'2172'6115| 
6442 3061. 2053/5420 


IN GEOGRAPHY | 
AND HISTORY. Be 
|b aoe | | | 
ne) 
2 aM fa |B 2 af Se Soe as 
& bo] a Qa! 6 Oe shee eS 
fas} fox] oy oO o 
a) Be H : fe) =| s | 
eo AN ir on b | > | 2 ®o | Oo 
BSE is a a OS. Tie bar heuee) e seth 8 
a olaals D D | a ne ‘S) is 
o G2 i { 4. Dy: D 
VS Mea om OO ee hee alice 
aes eeleel S| E |=) 8/8) ¢i2 
Qe fer Sl Oo Dice tor lod | 3g | al = 
DD | S S ah | bm |e 
So 5 OMAe Ais ma = Fp eel eerie, 
</ 2 | o4 ape |S 4 peo lS 
5 sida oa al ea bee ban ae 
URN TER daa 
PAC ate nae ceeaes Lanes} ew TN” Tp te ROE Oe 
ES) @ hia oreo A MRSA DBR U8 Ba ola 
18| 15) 12// 12) 16; 49' 721 16| 40) 81)...... 
eS Cae ee BIN 45026) Seema 
7, WOR MRE Rae MABE II Mee yt 
its Ge | 7] ANN] 118) 9 SH ites 
1} 20). -30)...... 23 106; 106)...... 68| 106]...:.. 
FSM, Aaa ay 1 Oe 641) GAN he '- 641 64 
BL Ws ee sakes Vim Clipe a kiana | 
93) igh WB TEOOS CLT! B71 SS). Cale iame 
Bi) Ns luni dhs toe 301/17 Kae) ee ee 
36 ADR ERR 10},..98},/961. 16]. SOR. 20s... 
68| 20 4f....!. 99} 56! 198: 28) - Bhp... 
2 Mged Chee Ree NL $5 Bb) .<5 2H BoE eee, 
Ble wider ir Ree bier cium) Lament” Sis 
eles Oi beets | 40 34| 92) 96) 920 | 
10 2 7 TI... TOPO a ei Jv 
Sie asl cles 12| 34). 46) 3h 4018 ak ANS 
PRM een 1 80; 80) 1) 40)....f... 
S| soul | web stk aA BOL 27 sha i 1 ae 
. a i af a 40) 15... Wen es 
18) 10) 2)... | 51 BL 3 : A 
Bh oles) Reese | 91 63) ..631 <2 14) ah 
8! 10 ) 20| 40| 80! 80! 23] 30; 80; 80 
Plata Daten tavihe Dial 58! 58)... a ae 
15 8) a! al 481 46] 46) aa} Bh) 
Bt i Dlicesey see nat DOKL 25): i) dale ae, 6. 
yao 2 ae | gaiy 29) 59] 59)... 29] Oh ek... 
30 1 ah 5 3 78) 79 6) 6)... 
Pe Aa 1-1 Swe we is 
15 hier oki 8| 89! 89 a Pla ae | ee 
47} 10f. bE 15) 6180. 80r 9 Ohh? aN... 
661 121...... | 26| 12; 68]. 68| 10] 68!......1.. 
BE HA thot per eee eee eo ee 
58} 46! 20; 20; 30] 150} 110; 30]. 40! 150 
51 a OE ome MAE ME Ae See: tS ee RE oe BEN 5 Sees 
4| 16) 3! 4{ 121 80) 76] 6) 39h... 
45, 4/.....1 26) 431 62] 49] 93! 31/....I...... 
SOL Bay). Lees 12) 45) 45) 12) Bh... af... 
10} | 8h. 16)... 6 181-631 631 Salat ee. 
Bilt | RU cd ba a7 oa 7 ab oe... 
7B 3 a ie le Mae V1 SR ee Pi SS 2 
9) 5! 10: 10} 13; 55! 67] 5! 67]... oo 
7 31 "] oi 58) 139) 197/51) 120)......1.... 
Bi cate Bat 40U ahs oe a 
gear | te al 72 ae eee 
iy Al... 4 ou ATE 34h. aa 
2201) 355 651 717:1409.6631'5981 1275 1948 1 144 
1848! 787) 501 429,1368 5680)5218 1070)1681'1487) 82 


— | —_— | ——— | ———_—_ | ——_- —S— —_ | —————_ | |! | | 


| 
353| 68 1501 288' 41| 951 768 205) 267)... | 62 
Pie on. ee eR name PCTS) HEMEL) BUPA Ay RESON PERSO ein le. Ae Ly tes ee ade a3 ae Be ee Be A | 50 


tee 


i i 


SedvnclamacWonenueds + 


INSTRUCTION, AND MISCELLANEOUS IN FORMATION. 


en ietaato 4 | Df | 
OTHER SUBJECTS. ajo | 2 | ie | ajse ig 
a ile * te Z 8 | a oe ey 
gS UEP ala [eee 8 
cS =i | ~~ s ne} op) g | e is o 
rm.S I > RK ¢ ee = ne FZ) 
a3 | pas ae aie | 8 ie Cy AY 0 
bp | ra eas sal 16 5 Bate re: bet 2 | Head Masters and their Colleges. 
oe 2, 9/Q |B Bla th = |A ® Ss 
Qa ss : ay Wiles >| = ® = e) pes age 

eel SS El blade | =| = ls Pag) 5 | 
£ | 0 ocr A= aS al Wane | rome ey | H Rees ba 
EiS5|2)8|2)/8 eae 4) 2 | 2 |S 2 
E122 et S'alSs| 8 g gs gs8)| g 

Mag Ale |S Ss eseela| 5B | 8 |ae'e| 3 
Ca ert ex |e | Sia 2 7 ane be 1G 
Aggie a at en ord Wa pe Se Re 
| 

SAAS 261.0...) ...48 |...--- 1 lees ined 12 | 1 2| Y |Rev. William Lumsden, M.A., Victoria. 

SPs G6. t oped ae Ca ee 15). VL ee | Pei L eer ae 1 ree Sim, A.M., Aberdeen. 

2) ied eo WM ell ae 4 ee Do a | 1 | 1 Pc RM de aig 2 |John Shaw, Certificate. 

45) 13)... es | 8s ES Bene 1 | 203) 1 | 1| 1/C. A. G. Bunt, M.A., Victoria. 

PT Gl crewehares o Ee a tae 7g he Bah 1 | 1 |James Tiuumsden, M.A., Aberdeen. 
Tiree tee Sy. WOR | AES te gE A at A are 2 |John Seath, B.A., Queen’s, Ireland. 
LOGHA, | PS Baga ie et hs Dea 1 | 1 | ees i Gee 3 (ud |. Phorburn,/M: A: 

Gal eanhenchl oh toe Vine rors paigeas austen | Hush J: Strans aurea 

72 ina ae He ap etches An a Ba ieys ak a Ta) Ni 1 | 1 |Abraham Devitt, M.A., Victoria. 

EG T Bie) by ee sae Eee PEs Rahs: |i eke aeons ha tate 1 (J. W. Acres, B.A., Trinity. 

OMSL casas aes | ah Oe bit ae 1 2 | 7 Rae | 1 |James Smith, A.M., Aberdeen. 

hi. os I | Te 1; 1}/1{| 24] 1! 31 2 |Alfred Baker, B.A., Toronto. 

198] 66} 71)...... Sa | Bee Dae A tee | 1; 2) 3 |James Byron Dixon, M.A., Wesleyan. 
851° 30) .40) 80h Leip... is Len fe. a 2.19) a Sa oe | 2 !Kdward 'T. Crowle, M.A., Giessen. 
Rew eA Te Dibra ca a | 12] 2 | ot 1 |W. G. Crawford. 

97 2A 15)... Rees eae gh SOR 1; 22; 2 1 | 2 |Adam Purslow, Certificate. 

Bo AS Shee ree. eo are) a ahee Pel Re Aga dy Rees | 1 |J. R. Youmans, M.A., Victoria. 

Shen SI | SEAT ty See bi ass 12 | 2 |..4....., 1 |Henry Barry Houghton, B.A., Dublin. 

des oS BS) Gea oe ls | ane aie: ds gee a! ZO tL | Lh Lame | 1 |Rev. George Blair, M.A , Glasgow. 

BS PLA ER DOL So (hos EN co 08 aah i Aig PR toe 4 2) | 1 |James William Connor. B. A., Toronto. 

ADF. ae 40| ea) iN | eal Lek VR IT Maa acta 1 |James Christie, A.M., Aberdeen. 

ROLL. sc}. - 28 eee deren pi FA ig pee Fy Frogs 9 i § 2| 1 |Alfred M. Lafferty, M. A., Toronto. 

yd ll tae i Ian | AR es iis 1 ley eae 1 + a | | 1 |Francis L. Checkley, B.A, Trinity. 

i) ey lb -914 ara PT Wi tice Mote | veh eats alk 1} 1 |William R. Nason, B.A., Toronto. 

TS) 2D) cca so peu sens 2 BAe | 1 eel Ge. | 1 | 3 |James J. Wadsworth, M.A., Toronto. 

Raat 0 cee SO NS yD eee 2 gl Coed bea BY 1} 1 |W. Taylor Briggs, B.A., Trinity. 

Pt AT ae ae EL be Oe eR em ee LO (2, aR | 1 | William Cruickshank. 

48} 6)... ..| sit Fai boned | 10s 1 |G. F. Wiggins, B.A., King’s, Nova Scotia. 

pops: | A Cae sesh pA ine 4 ete | pS a Ae Re te 2 '!C. J. Macgregor, M.A., Toronto. 

if: eae Ae Mle sk er 1A ee yl el 34 RA TE Wn 1 |Richard W. Young, Certificate. 

BTV 615i <x. Ne hae ae oat 1 To 2 ee 1 |John A. Bell, M. A., Albert. 

89 25) Nh | gan (eae, vA leg soe 1.) AR ey 4 |John King, A. i., Dublin. 

BOM SO MT... tel scohiauk Tl) Dhlebeea tea ¥ 3} 2 |William Tytler. B.A., Toronto. 

eanrenl I... Be sode te tower BOY) Anew 2 |John Somerville, M.A., Toronto. 

88| 22)...... BO asst ees Biel alk | A oi eed Annee 3 |James Henry Ball, M.A, , Trinity. 
BF) 20) Wn Iq Sa A MO ae Fe Tada | deh Dati acas : i! | 5 |Rev. Arthur Wickson, M. A., Toronto. 

rT | bemel Caemee (Re ae | ee TRANG | Ca Aaa Ri eRe | 1 |William Bond, B,A., Trinity. 

ey hapa) Bere PN 4 on ne 1 1 Pin? ica eee) e 1 |John Thomson, A.B., Queen’s. 

62! ° 20}...... 20)... | es Tate | Re | Sahay IE ee | 1 |Andrew Agnew, B.A., Queen’s. 

45 20 ee Jerceel secede TB UR CY co bi De 98 ake og 1 |E. M. Bige, M.A., Toronto. 

GOP) 201. ots... | as. Dan Linea dart >: katie | bet a-ha oe 1 |William Sinclair, B.A., Toronto. 

ee 20) dane anes: | Ae caltcnmsaths itr 1 ik: Eo ees De 1 | John Nicholson Muir, B.A., McGill. 
B dee fed sca, Pasi AMO SO 0 lk i | 1 5 |......[........., 1 (William Oliver, B.A., Toronto. 

hate | alae Bf 2 Rockey AG i eee (EAE eS Sa 2 | James Hodgson, Certificate. 

100} 43 37 Bass BOON! Py Livtaed. BO ek 12 | 3 |Thomas Kirkland, B.A., Toronto. 

50! 20)... 60 te topes ore "ad Wee Oa | 4| 1 |Alexander Jamieson, B.A., Queen’s. 

re eho 3 ee by olahesante dees | pt ess 1 AS eee nec. | 1 | James Johnston. B. A., Toronto. 

361 44) 34)...... 16 15} me acd a eae dot eo. | pep A 2 (George Strauchon., 
2S ee RE RR A Tg Ca EE PS °C 
6399!1636 a 490| 431] 434) 88 | 60! 62 | 1712 {128 | 81 {172 | 
5669/1539] 885) 623| 616) 838) 88 | 57] 65 | 1600 |133 | 87 165 | 
|| | — | — | | — | — | — |_| — | —_ | 
730| 97) 27]. Je { EL dae 1a | ae one 7 | 
Maid pendth a 133], Al ania hg es | hd Me 
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TABLE I—Certain Results of Meteorological Observations 


aie ; | 
! 
oe PEMBROKE. CoRNWALL. | BARRIE. PETERBOROUGH. 
| 
satel MEE Fall | | 
BAROMETER. | 
Corrected to 32°, and approwimately| 
reduced to sea level. | Inches. | 
{ at 7 am 29°7304 29°8936 | 29°4748 ey 
at 1 P.M.. 29°7013 298669 | 29-3655 29° 
oe ORAS ERS Opa 29°7074 29°8714 29-4846 29°8805 
Mean .. 29°7130 29°8773 29°4416 29°8734 
Slighest Pressure asi; o.ei seuss so0 25 de eeeue 30°887 30°597 30°354 30°522 
Date of highest pressure .................. Lp.m. Jan. 14 | 1 p.m. Jan. 14.) 7 a.m. Jan. 14. | 7 a.m. Jan. 14. 
Highest Monthly mean pressure....... 29°8809 30°0653 29°7077 | 30°0447 
Month of highest mean pressure....... March. September. March. ‘| September. 
Lowest monthly mean pressure .. ..... 29 °5934 29°7909 | 29°1467 29°7974 
Month of lowest mean pressure ........ June. geet July. oe alee 
Howest pressure yok. c cL eTeceuee let ase 28°804 | 28567 "De 
Date of lowest pressure ...............060 1p.m. Jan. 3 | Ta.m. va an. 3. | 1 p.m. June 30. | 7 a.m. Jan. 3 
ADM FAN SO i: Seer daped bdtvvn ass dines 2°083 1°633 1°787 1°589 
Greatest monthly range...............068 2°083 1°633 t 1°294 1°589 
Month beneroaiont fe Pex he ee ae January. J eg | January. | J arr 
Greatest daily range (24 hours).......... 1°318 °984 1°099 : 
Date of greatest range..........cceeceeees January 14-15. January 14-15. | January 14-15. |November 22-23. 
| 
TEMPERATURE. ' 
° Q ° 
: Ea 0 e PRes pe Pee oe | He | 41°99 43°96 | ae 
Bh) QP Mo clpte Seca 48°1 50°99 52 75 2" 
Se ir OPM Beet oe 41°62 43°33 | 42:90 | 42°56 
IML OAT geen gh 8 42°46 45 60 46°53 45°25 
BL CAs MITA XUI UNG Ah. cclte: sAata eae trmugetes 53°55 56°25 58°51 56°43 
OAM BUEIT UE | ore FEA heen dirs shot voy « 31°89 34°13 33°87 27°48 
MEM PANO So oh acc aie aa weh: bey oie 2%:66 F212 24°64 28°94 
Greatest daily range ...... ....ss0cccces00es 53°3 | Be ea ere | 47°6 52°4 
Day of greatest range.......... ..cceseeee bars! UGS BP 3 Oe Ete Bey October 24. J ea 
GARE HAI PAN OO ees es Pax ees Ue xe Uae 4°0 A RECs OP aan, 5:2 10° 
Day of least range........... OS ARE Ee at Mepenarwioe. welt eee ee pe ee 31. March 30. 
Highest temperature......0.....-sescssen eee 98°5 | 97° 95° 95:0 
Day of highest temperature............. June 24, July 25 June 27. June 27 
Lowest temperature .............c.sccereees —-33'0 —18°7 —15°9 —24'5 
Day of lowest epee Mapionstt <0 | ee 14, ae ee 4. reget 29. | December 30. 
VR APIOSE TNOUCD 0 pe has syed avo ee Jun July. June. | June. 
Mean temperature of warmest month 70°46 73°76 | 70°84 71°94 
WOLCOSE MONG 5 ceed bale oe February. | February. February. February. 
Mean temperature of coldest month.. 10°35 15°06 | 17°69 17°30 
oe Ry ee ka Nea are J i hae ge ghda | J era a J poet 
ean telnperature of warmest day.... : i 
ROO USA Vaca: 6 «fc. he acan tae Coane tne | January 14. J it th r an anna U December 29. 
Mean temperature of coldest day...... —17'67 —7'2 
TENSION OF VAPOR. et, 
5a a OG ene ee | "249 "310 “290 264 
ANNUAL MBaNs 9 4¢ 5 ce 358 U7 28 286 
LCC a ee eee *259 "336 299 270 
Highest monthly mean tension..........' | “507 “685 ST. "527 
Month of highest mean tension......... | June. July. | June. July. 
Lowest monthly mean tension .......... ‘070 "106 094 083 
Month of lowest mean tension.......... | February. | January. | February. February. 
| 
HoumIpity, | | | 
BGP AME eons, were 5, 86 : 89 | 81 | 80 
Anwokt, MEANS * 2 : . eerrpere sit 4 a | = 4 = 
Mann vercs meee ay 87 73 | 74 
Highest monthly mean humidity ...... 90 | 91 89 82 
Month of highest mean humidity...... | Jan. and Feb, | October. February. | December. 
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at Ten Grammar School Stations, for the year 1870. 


« 


GODERICH. na STRATFORD. 


| 
| 
BELLEVILLE. pe ae HAMILTON. 
29°9579 | 29°9242 29°8834 29°9314 
29°9356 29°9172 29°8689 29°9108 
29°9425 29°9190 | 29°8800 29°9257 
29°9453 29°9201 29°8774 29°9226 
30°610 30°469 30°388 30°502 
7am. Jan. 14 |7 a.m. March 24.|7 a.m. March 24.| 7 a.m. Jan. 14. 
30°102 | 30°0741 30°0479 30°0825 
September. September. September. September. 
298829 29°8453 29°7796 29°8633 
July. February. February. eyes 
29°184 28.755 28 659 
7am. Jan. 3 9 p.m. Jan. 2, ; 9p.m. Jan. 2 nee Tend: 
bear | (Sunday) 
1°426 1°72 1:308 
1°426 i 660 1691 1:308 
January. J eae January. January. 
‘891 ; "898 


January 14-15. 


e 


42°13 

51°23 

45°05 

46°14 

55°09 

36°25 

18°84 
43°7 

J anuary 10. 
54 


January 1. 

94.4 
June 25. 

—17'5 


June. 
71°46 
February. 
18°57 
June 25. 


79°86 
January 14. 
—8'43 


| 
| 
i aneet 
| 
| 


March. 


Jan ae 7 ~18. 


April 26. 
4'3 

January 3. 
0:2 


J ay 14. 
68" 07 
February. 
21°75 
July 23. 
79°03 
December 28. 
10°17 


September. 


1:0 
January 1-2. 


° 
41°27 
49°81 


January 7. 
88°7 
June Se 


Denne 29. 
J une. 


ae 21. 
0°90 


January 17-18. 


December 29. 
OS 2: 10 


February. 
23°14 


24°72 
| 
| 
oe 


Daseihber 29. 
30 


a 
aah 
| 


pe Oct., Dé 


@ 


7 am, qa! 19. 
29°8080 
September. 
29°5532 
December. 
28601 
6 p.m. Jan. 2. 
(Sunday). 
1°654 
1 654 
January. 
"860 
January 2-3. 


° 


44°63 
54°22 


December Silly 


Dane 29. 


ariaes 21. 
3°07 


January. 


- 


29°9812 
29°9576 
29°9618 
29°9669 
30°538 


| 7 a.m. March 24, 
30°0 


00859 
September. 
29°9057 
February. 
29164 
9 p.m. March 12. 


January 717-18. 


© . 
45°89 
55°30 
46°89 
49°36 
58°08 
39°37 
18°71 
38°6 

January. 
December 16. 
96°2 
June 25. 
—7'0 
February 21. 
Jul 


uly. 
72°72 

February. 
24° 


Feb. and March. 
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TABLE IL— 
ri 
| ne | 
— PEMBROKE. CoRNWALL. BARBIE. PETERBOROUGH. 
H 
Lowest monthly mean humidity ....... 65 34 68 61 
Month of lowest mean humidity...... May. July. May May. 
AMOUNT OF CLOUDINESS. 
: i 
at 7 AM 6°6 | 5°30 6°32 5:96 
AAA rt ht 6. 6 yi a 6°6 5° 6°42 6°515 
Pa iat Oe a 53 | 4°75 5-00 5-04 
IM eameayit vos ke 6'2 5°33 5°91 5°84 
Highest monthly mean cloudiness...... 81 ioe 79 7°53 
Month of highest mean cloudiness...... | December. December. January. January. 
Lowest monthly mean cloudiness ...... 3 3°4 OT 179 
Month of lowest mean cloudiness ...... August. September. June. | September. 
RAIN AND SNow. | | 
1 ame: 
Number of rainy days ........cs.cs.ee0ee0e 93° 57 | 103° 86 
Duration in hours anc minutes ......... (es RAMA) RARE SSN SAN AN ree GY 2 eR 664°19 
Depth an taches 0 awa a RPA DOS] ota eee ee tend i 22°5008 23°938 
Number of snowy dayS.............0.000005 | 69° 48 a2: 53° 
pele in ar and minutes ......... | rhe ve aitn a Meares (Cae aa is cere WM RS sb IG 500°48 
epEbin maehesl Ua eatin. tv. ETERS all IA Glee eae Coma nS gen | 148:°375 | 112°9 
Total depth of rain and melted snow.. BU AO ee eins tata SY 37 °3383 35°228 
Roe of greatest precipitation......... OCCO DEN. Vas buleos cuneate, ane March apse 7 
PURE Sabet RU MeN, tLe ANS ee G20 Dip centre e 1eK 5°4710 00 
Month of least precipitation ............ Snead A Basen S28 = anal aniy Ue oe ay ay 
Dep re ee ears aS gecko POT RS a MPM PR tetas cc | 7864 902 


VeLocity oF WinbD.—In the absence of proper anemometers, velocity is merely estimated from 1 to 10, 
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Continued. 
BELLEVILLE. GODERICH. STRATFORD. HAMILTON, SIMCOE. WINDSOR. 
ps at ie elie SRP one LOA. aks 2ST SSN pie! Ry RENE et Ne Bids EV OY Baie, coe 28 CRANES ple Relat se 
"| 1 
66 75 69 72 | 73 61 
May April April May | May. September. 
5°07 6°93 62 i) See 4°9 : 6°2 
497 | 6°85 65 665 | 46 | 68 
4°82 5°95 55 aonie | 5:0 a7 
4-941 6-57 61 5-57 | 4°8 6-2 
7°44 9°20 88 Witt 6:2 8°3 
January. December. December. December. March, Dec. | January. | 
3°27 4-40 3°4 3°33 26 40 
July. August. August. August. August. August. 
(ia 120° 102 107 83 101 
354°00 67 550°05 AOAVOGD Fe Nouri. des ca a 2° 
27°891. 343198 34°1598 36°5095 36°4909 24°3968 
44° 79 [66 48 é 49 
234°00 486°'0 506°30 SUSCLO Gh. (0G ne tee 224° 
145°7 124°6 142°6 121°136 83° 85°15 
42°461 46°7798 48°4198 48°6231 44°7909 32°9118 
January. July. July. January. January. - January. 
6°31 76146 | 8'2938 11°2940 | 8°7028 319 
ay April April. | November. November. May 
‘2741 | "8964 


1-039 1'1076 | 1°3750 1°4746 | 


as reported in Journal of ‘Education, 
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TABLE L.—tThe other Educational Institutions of Ontario. 
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TABLE M.—STATEMENT No. 1.—The Free Public Libraries of Ontario. 


THE FREE pe ne LIBKARIES SUPPLIED BY THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
DURING THE YEAR 1870. 


| HS 
MONEYS. | ° 68 
: 1 Oy 
Wits | ah ee oo eee 
COUNTIES AND NAMES OF COMMON Amount of | ga 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES | oe Legislative | Value of 5 a 
i i See Apportion- Books sent So 
propriation ment for in 1870 ichs 
| i: 
Grenville : $ cts. $ cts. $ cts 
Wolford, ING. (2D: We ce cae he tae toe ak et oc 6 00 | 6 00 12 00 31 
Leeds : | 
Leeds and Lansdowne Front, No. 11............ | 42 00 42 00 84 00 114 
Lanark : 
Dalhousie and Lavant, No. 1, U.S. S.........., 10 00 10 00 20 00 29 
avant, MEAL Ne oh ae SSL | 8 00 8 00 16 00 26 
Renfrew : | 
M‘Nab, AS Li di anet r Getinnk ee ansah ene ee Rte | 18 00 18 00 36 00 67 
Frontenac : | | 
Houghborough, >, T6.0r cca ee. Yeas wt | 50 00 | 50 60 } 100 00 126 
Addington : | | \ | 
Ernestown, My ge akin RAE RNG S25 ah pt 17 50 17 50 35 00 90 
Prince Edward : 
Teachers’ Reference Library. County Muni- | | | 
Clad KON eiley chs tase a punts n casket ee 20 00 | 20 00 | 40 00 53 
PL tieltssb ur, NO, a. Mic. sibdo ein enibonent sy cee 25 00 | 25 00 50 00 80 
Do Oe pibedas parce Ae aNE  calece IE Uootat eas 9c 25 00 25 00 50 00 91 
Durham : | 
Cartwright, PARR nd Anuistes cen serene ere OTR TT as 10 00 10 00 20 00 59 
Cavan, PN A te di as Ve i 1 ta at roa 25 00 25 00 50 00 | 67 
Clarke, Tg Te. VR Ey aA Lead aa 12 00 12 00 24 00 38 
Darlington, Felis Jee Se Niel Simcha VR beefed Pours 37 7 37 75 75 50 98 
Do md ie tek SE AU ee P< a | 10 00 10 00 20 00 36. 
Peterborough : | 
Dummer, We NADY Careless Senet si mnsae ae | 15 00 15 00 30 00 46 
Ontario : | 
Pickering, BAL: eee me Net en a Be ace bce ae 50 00 50 00 100 00 135 
Port Perry, Union School,........ ..... SH et ee | 25 00 - 25 00 50 00 89 
penta rs Lh My age ae 2 SRG eH UR 21 00 21 00 42 00 70 
ENOPLAY poe ULEE LE crete acetone o tou’ 15 00 15 00 30 00 44 
York: 
Gwillimbary, JNiorth, No. U..c%.f..scd senses odo nce 10 00 10 00 20 00 42 
Markham, No. Sa Re ma ites 55 644 55 644 11}:29 96 
Bt KOPK: ciew Os etrtnthe ewe Nene ci RE a de sy 27 714 27 714 55 43 75 
Do Fe RE Some ge OL Cera mg 5 00 5 00 10 00 45 
Peel: 
Caledon, Bo arb Saeeeon Rh ee clear aren a clase odigne aa 20 00 | 20 00 40 00 36 
CELA Yea VEE tn 1-1 eh ant 4 RRS ede ea) Sn a 8 78 8 78 17 56 23 
Simcoe | l 
Adjala, Ss, Our am alee sca tte aes emai 32 18 32 18 64 36! 79 
Morrison, d Wa Pye tgs edt Woe es el 5 00 | 5 00 10 00 28 
Mulmur and Nottawasaga, No. 11, U.S. 8.. 50 00 | 50 00 | 100 00 151 
CPE MINE N EL Ha cs ee ace Rhee a es teat eri disee 60 00 60 00 120 00 162 
Penetanguishene Reformatory Prison............ 50 00 50 00 100 00 232 
Tossorontio, IND SRE eed nis se eee sow ine 20 00 20 00 40 00 80 
Do 2 MRE ee ope FP ke sd ete 5 00 5 00 10 00 9. 
Halton . 4 { | q 
Esquesing Ny ay MEE Bes Ch peop eh Re ae eacnid 6 75 6 75 13 50 14 
Do BGs be Eee 5 nee a, BI eee ee 55 00 55 00 110 00 116 
Wentworth : 
Barton, ts. CRRA cee Oe na ork a, v eno hn 5 00 5 00 10 00 15 
Beverley PNY Potty, ty. SO) 2A) an pees ee 20 00 | 20 00 40 00 107 
Norfolk : 
Middleton, SAT ISES REMcat vanenh capecee bese lars 40 05 40 05 80 10 119 
Townsend, dy Mebthascie ee ots aseeeens wate. 20 00 20 00 40 00 77 
Waterloo: 
Waterloo, Sa) WRGPER ce AMM cnn vo nea etre ce comes 16 00 16 00 32 00 89 
Wellington . 
Guelph, oh! FMER ocean, 2 ae: s iacetedies 15 00 15 00 30 00 39 
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TABLE M—STATEMENT No. 1.—The Free Public Libraries of Ontario.— 


Continued. 


THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES SUPPLIED BY THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


DURING THE YEAR 1870. 


COUNTIES AND NAMES OF COMMON 


Perth: 


Huron : 


Bruce: 


Middlesex : 


Elgin : 


Lambton : 


Essex : 


Towns: 


Villages : 


| 


A t of 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. Bocal Afi 

propriation 
| for 1870. 

$ cts. 

Collingwood POs ROK Wt Fee Oe ban SE oot oe 9k 10 00 
Do SRA) ack eat A Gat Oy eth Ps ees See 28 7 00 

Do 2h (OR 4 Bal ale ARAM 5 Fes 10 00 
Egremont, maak chee hae eats thot ease eee 10 00 
Meelanictante or te 5 465 £6 5) Se eee on i Co Os 10 00 
Blanchard, Ria AAO eet SOT eae 25 00 
| Deceeg TES 108 Ei) Ge enemy goon BFS 0 10 00 
Daelboena, pl in te M Ont SF ee ie es Bes oe | 150 00 
M‘ Killop, 2 EA Dipak naiheoaly des AA ba oP 10 00 
Stanley, Aes: ae ANC ie 3x Sd | 19 00 
Arran, Pe. sas th GANG. ca, GAP OMe 27 00 
Huron, Ps ee ee Se Se eee 10 00 
Do Fat tO Peseselte ON Mai. Cera, Le aa, 5 00 
M‘Gillivray, FeO LEE PEEET EL eee OTS 5 00 
Do fa ed PRS a eR 10 00 
peianwolds @ ei! fo OL: wea ah tee waa | 5 00 

Yarmouth and Dorchester S., Nos. 22 and 4, 

Fs, Pie 5 ee PS OF aR ae mie ae 25 00 
Sarnia, DO, Woke, Serle tee ae Sk MD se. | 49 80. 
Gosfield and Mersea, No. 6, U. S. S. eRe 4 20 00 
Belleville, A Pi a MO (ot MR oe a aw 34 00 
Dundas, UD SS Mas Aah cher tes ee gn 3 | 11 20 
Goderich, EEG eBid Vy oct epi: are ME OR 20 00 
Lindsay, ROBES B= ok oe ing a «ger 100 00 
Perth, Eee EN 2 obs snc uen eRe eh 59 463 
Sarnia, ables opssorsszsewsthean tristene 25 00 | 

| 

Caledonia-Seneda,) Ui. 85.25 cide sie eacd. 10 67 | 
Newcastle, UE ORB. Ga Bent late paola tn | 20 35 

New Hamburgh, Le > Bod We Se ee er 30 00 | 
DORAN ae g creek beth eee aeicon deters. dott 1697 853 


eee 
MONEYS. 3.8 
Dy 
Sreeete soe 8 = 
Amount of 5 S 
Levislative Value of zis 
Apportion Books sent | hss 
ment for in 1870. Son 
1870. oes 
| 
$ cts. | $ cts. 
10 00 20 00 ay 
7 00 14 00 22 
10 00 20 00 Sv 
10 00 20 00 31 
10 00 20 00 31 
25 00 50 00 84 
10 00 20 00 36 
150 00 30000 | 373 
10 00 20 00 20 
19 00 38 00 42 
27 00 54 00 103 
10 00 20 00 29 
5 00 10 00.- 21 
5 00 10 00 Al 
10 00 | 20 00 | 32 
5 00 10 00 | QT 
25 00 5000 | 72 
49 80 | 99 60 | 110 
20 00 40 00 | 83 
34 00 68 00 Lis 
11 20 22, 40 76 
20 00 | 40 00 51 
100 00 200 00° 202 
59 463 118 93 142 
25 00 50 00 87 
10 67 | 2) 34 if 
2035 | 4070 | 63 
30 30 | 60).00° 1F  eLES 
1697 853 | 3395 71 ; 5024 
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929 Daniel MeUill Wee toe ere ee a ie a | eon | 
FON i hcsd ok wan eee os oles a eheiae 4 * : l 
eae oe le | i) a) Bw | | 
933\Sidmey Russell ...........-.:--speers+4+: 67 | oe 2s 4 a 4 | 
233| Patrick RIOT PEE, «us. ocak vepeaets beked S oe | hes | 61 33 / y 
Bis] David Keb okies cccuoovsnnc pt SOA CATS W180 OCT, SIONAL Oe OM _ 
* Paid in 1871. | j 
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TABLE O.—The Superannuated or Worn-out Common School Teachers.—Con?’d. 
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2 4 ister 
ot, chale eee 
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ep | cS) Ss Period for which the payments 
NAME, i 2 5s 
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: = 04 | Obs i 
S | = S| Shop | 
a Se ~ Si Se 
| g aa63585 
| Ss m | S 54 
| ae a Vp. oue. ara | 
& | © = ao a5 
| ¢@/ me} 4 [4 
I: $. cts.| $$. ets 
237 |Thomas Dorothey.........5 6.....0c..08 | 59 | 34 79 33 75 33 |) 
238!Thomas Whitfield...................00008 61 | 325 75 84 | 71 84 
2501 ildamy Béatony 50.1 site eee. | 73 | 16 BU oan in aaet 
POOL ODINSON UMN, h nearer. os Lio taet aa 39 67 35 67 
PAS DAMES STIS S | 5 oii dave donde der ngonae 59 | 37 | 86 33 82 33 
oe) James: Denman: 7...) tees meanness | 68 | 374 87 50 | 83 50 + For ehey year 1870; 
244| Adam Gillespie ..................4: eno 72.) (24 56 00 52 00 
SON TOMI CT AV OOM eee Se cil! bocca an ones 66 30 70 00 } 66 00 
ZAG CARIES GME PO cialis iientievts Waa aoe ses GOs i AE | Donor 35 67 | 
Ze dle OUR OSE eee ftee dna atacies nan esanas PRO! plea 51 33 47 33 
ZA SOND TTCODELES ec vevauade Musvanivdenee: 69 | 16 37 34 | “125 34 | 
249| Alexander Fraser... ssc 62) 14 | 3267] *108 67 | For the years 1869 and 1870. 
VRAD MITOGEN 5 cesses cashed Sessa ah ated DO 15" 3 *90)00 90 00 | ) 
252 ee ORV IS) ig Note nes 10 cohen cae 53 224 | *135 00 105 00 | 
253|John Russell ......... PRN 0 eee Ala | 65 30 *180 00 124 00 
254|George Wilson ...............666 ceeeeees GE 20h eA 20200 100 00 
BoBPWaKP. MeGrangiinccscescsieses. 77 | 38} | “231 00 | 127 64 | (For the year 1870. 
Boe) Jott Colvilleda in| Me ey ah Wee 64} 17 | *10200| 94 00 


| oe 
| +6376 00 J 


Nores.—In the above table, where the number is omitted, the pensioner is either dead, has resumed 
teaching, or has withdrawn. 


* Pensioners receive, for the first year in which they are placed on the list, an amount at the rate of $6 
per year of service. After the first year they receive a smaller amount, as the fund does not admit of con- 
tinuing the high rate. 


+ In addition to the above, $124 was returned to subscribers withdrawing from the fund, 
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APPENDIX A. 


REPORT AND SUGGESTIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE CouNTY GRAMMAR, (Now HicH,) 
SCHOOLS OF ONTARIO, FOR THE YEAR 1870, BY THE Rev. J. G. D. MacKeEnzik, 
M.A., INSPECTOR. 


REVEREND S1r,—Having sent in to the Department my semi-annual reports, more 
or less in detail, of the results of my inspection of our High Schools during the past 
year, I have the honour now to submit the usual Annual Summary. In giving a general 
view of the condition of the schools, my previous Report might be made to answer, with 
slight modification. The system remaining unchanged, we have had no reason for ex- 
pecting any marked change in the working of the schools. Whilst in Classics and Mathe- 
matics (including that practical and very important [subject, Arithmetic), and in French, 
the results achieved are much on a par with those of the year immediately preceding, I 
must, however, state that increased efforts have certainly been made in the cultivation of 
the Mother-tongue, and that, not without encouraging fruits in a better knowledge of 
English Grammar, and more of ability, on the part of pupils, to write their native 
language correctly. A fair view of the schools would not be furnished without making 
this statement, neither would justice be done to those earnest and laborious men who 
have been exerting themselves to remedy an evident defect, as best they could under a 
system which kept pouring in upon them an undisciplined horde of raw recruits, and 
worrying them besides with the drudgery of drilling in compulsory Latin Classes, formed 
out of this rough and unpromising material. 


1.—CHANGE OF MASTERS. 


During the past year several of the schools have changed their masters; of these, 
some have changed for the better, and under the inspiration, which, in the worst of cir- 
cumstances, the man of the right stamp will never completely fail to impart, have began 
to move forward as vigorously as a repressive programme would allow them ; others have 
made a change for the worse. In relation to these unfortunate changes, so far as they 


: 


a 


have been brought about by a short-sighted economy on the part of trustees, or by their 
enforced poverty under the old law, it is gratifying to know that under the new system, 
with its stimulating provision of payment for results, trustees will be greatly aided in 
forming a just estimate of the master’s attainments and fidelity, and, where they have a 
good man, will find it to be more than ever their interest to keep him. It has been well 


said, ‘Do what you will in building, or endowing, or encouraging, a school ; make for it 


the most convenient premises ; place it in the. most favourable situation; give it every 
advantage of government, wealth, or patronage; after all, the teacher is the pivot on 
which success or failure turns.” Everywhere this may be regarded as an axiom in school 
administration ; and particularly with ourselves when the amount of legislative grant to 
each school will be directly affected by the teacher’s efficiency.. The introduction of this 
new principle, as we confidently hope, will bring home, even to minds whose one idea in 
school matters has hitherto been to save money, the truth of the wise old saying,—‘ The 
cheapest pennyworths are not always the best bargains.” 


2.—ScHOOL BUILDINGS AND FURNITURE, DRILL AND GYMNASTICS. 


The High School Boards of Trustees are now invested with full power to raise all 
the money they need for the legitimate expenses of the schools. They are no longer in 
the*humiliating and helpless position they occupied in cases where the School Boards were 
not united. ‘They are not to wait, henceforward, cap in hand, on Municipal Councils, 


and sue for that which they have now a legal, as they had always a moral right to de- 


mand. Sundry shortcomings—perhaps inevitable under the old regime—towards which 
a merciful and wise furbearance has been exercised, should be rectified now as speedily as 
possible, and every effort made to conform strictly to the explicit regulations set forth by 
the Council of Public Instruction. : 

Some of our High School buildings are—as to two or three of them,-so entirely un-: 
suitable ; as to the rest, so unattractive, and even forbidding in appearance—so absurdly 
out of keeping with the appellation “ High School,” that, in my judgment, they should 
be tolerated not one moment longer than the time that may be required for the erection 
of better. The new arrangements for inspection, which have been so happily accom- 
plished, have given me a colleague who will have opportunity for criticising these struc- 
tures, which an acquaintance of three years has not endeared to my own eye or heart, 
and if he, as well as myself, should pronounce against them, I trust they will soon be 
made to disappear. We wish to feel respect, not only for the learning to be had at our 
Hi-h Schools, but for the temple in which that learning is enshrined. We desire to see, 
In every case, an edifice which shall appeal, with more or less of the charms of external 
beauty, to the eye and mind of the young ; and, as to internal arrangements, I shall not 
be satisfied till 1 see every school-room so furnished as to lead the young minds in it to 
place a higher value on the knowledge they are incited to acquire, when they observe and 
instinctively appreciate—as they will not fail to do—the pains taken to maintain a proper 
convenience, seemliness, and grace in everything associated with the acquisition of that 
knowledge. All, in the matter of building and furniture, may not hope to rival Toronto, 
Hamilton, or Galt, and others of like stamp ; all are not called upon to aim at the stately 
and the ornate ; but even the comparatively small and feeble section ought to do its best to 
make everything neat, commodious, and wholesome—health of body provided for by suffi- 
cient space and purity of air—culture of mind promoted by exhibiting education with 
nothing shabby or sordid in her attire, but in fair and comely garb ; with adequate means of 
raising money, let us hope that we haveseen the last of superannuated wood and sickly paint, 
of huge cumbrous desks, and diminutive black-boards. Of all the appliances made use of in 
the work of the school there is probably none more serviceable than the BLACK-BOARD, not 
only employed by the master in giving instruction to his pupils, but capable also of being so 
managed, as to put the pupils in the way of instructing one another simply by subjecting 
the work of any member of the class to the criticism of the rest. The effect of such an 
exercise 1s excellent. Corrections made by the master are too often received with an 
equanimity and a composure which give but poor promise of the pupil’s performance when 
the same points come up again ; errors, on the other hand, po'nted out by a school-fellow 
inflict a deeper wound on self-esteem, and are-seldom repeated. It is easy to understand 
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that, whilst a class is thus engaged at the black-board, an amount of vigilance and keen 
interest is developed, which no alertness or remonstrance on the master’s part will excite ; 
the apathy that so terribly chills the master’s heart is dispelled ; and the whole class, for 
the time, are on the qui vive. The black-board should be large enough to admit of this, ex- 
tended, if necessary, along one side of the school-room. I have always set a special value, 
moreover, on the black-board as contributing to the life and freedom of independent 
_ teaching,—the teaching of the individual man which brings mind into contact with mind 
so much more effectually than Text-books can do. There is no doubt in some minds an 
impatient endurance of the Text-book, with a vehement propensity for launching out into 
a crude originality more gratifying to themselves than improving to those whom they are 
set to teach ; but bad as this is, it is worse to resolve the whole of education into memo- 
rizing Text-books ; worse to bind the young mind to such a servile adherence to the Text- 
book as represses effectually all mental activity and independence of thought. | 

Where University Honours have been won by any of the pupils, I should like to 
see in a conspicuous position a TABLET like that which has been placed in the Hall of 
Upper Canada College, to record these Honours.—The tablet should be made attractive 
in appearance, with the names of the successful men tastefully inscribed on it, and the 
school-room, I need hardly say, ought not to be unworthy of such an ornament. This 
roll of fame would help to perpetuate the prestige of the school and powerfully excite the 
emulation of the pupils. If Dundas and Fonthill become associated with the Gilchrist 
Scholarship—the young man sent up from the former going directly from the school; in 
the other case, gaining the valuable prize after having passed through the University of 
Toronto—why should there not be a permanent record of a distinction so honourable, 
publicly exhibited to inspire others with like ardour and ambition 2 

Our Drill Classes, I am sorry to say, are, with one or two exceptions, extinct ; this is 
to be regretted. I must also mention with regret that, scarcely any of our High Schools 
‘make provision for Gymnastic exercises. We require not, surely, to be reminded that 
success in mental culture depends largely on the healthy condition of the physical frame, 
and that this is much promoted by regular training. 


NEW PROGRAMME—ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, PHILOLOGY. 


The new Programme for High Schools is now before the country in provisional form 
and subject to such modification as, after trial, may be deemed desirable. It may be ne- 
cessary to make alterations in the details of its arrangement, for no scheme of study can 
well be pronounced satisfactory, in all its parts, before it has been put to the test of actual 
experiment ; but, as to its general principles, it will be cordially welcomed as making 
wise and suitable provision for the educational wants of the country. 

After its experience of compulsory Latin and neglected English, the country will be 
well pleased to find, at the very head of the Programme, the culture of the Mother-tongue. 
Tt has been the fashion till within the last few years to assert, as a truth not to be galn- 
sayed, that no basis of education admitting of a sound and perfect superstructure could 
possibly be laid but in the ancient Classics. For ages, our language, with all its beauty 
and strength ; our literature, with its unsurpassed wealth of intellectual treasure, were 
made to move in the train of classical learning, like some wretched captive, much in the 
style of the old Roman triumph. What has been the effect in England, where the study 
of the Classics has been carried on"under all the advantages that wealth and leisure and 
the highest scholarship can command? We have the result given in the statement of 
one—a graduate and fellow of an English University,—who, whilst he fully recog- 
nizes the true value of the Classics, can see that to vindicate their just claims it is by no 
means necessary to do dishonour to the Mother-tongue. “ Half the undergraduates at our 
University (says Mr. Sidwick), and a larger proportion of the boys at all (except perhaps 
one or two) of our Public Schools, if they have received a literary education at all, have got 
it for themselves ; the fragments of Greek and Latin that they have struggled through 
have not given it to them. * * * Jf such boys get imbued with literary culture at 
all, it is not owing to the classical system, it is due to home influence, to fortunate school 
friendships, to the extra professional care of some zealous schoolmaster. In this way they 
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are taught to enjoy reading that instructs and refines, and escape the fate of the mass, 
who temper small compulsory sips of Virgil, Sophocles, Tacitus, and Thucydides, with 
large voluntary draughts of James, Ainsworth, Lever, and the translated Dumas.” This 
is not a very cheering sketch, yet the picture is a bright one compared with the position 
as it was of some three-fourths of the pupils of our Grammar Schools—in school excur- 
sions hither and thither through an Introductory Book, which too often introduced to 
nothing, or, at best, a nibbling at the edges of Caesar or Virgil, with grateful acceptance 
of author’s liberal aids, but with little appreciation of the spirit of the author or compre- 
hensior of the language ; owt of school, sensational novels of the lowest class devoured— 
wonderful ten cent publications with covers highly emblematic of the trash within. This 
mockery of education has been summarily disposed of. Under the better system which 
we have obtained at last, the minds of our youth will be guided to a higher literature 
and a purer taste. No doubt a good deal of special care and effort in this department 
will be required of our High School-Masters, the more so as we stand much in need of 
School Editions of English Classics, annotated as we have the Ancient Classics, and with 
notes prepared, not only to answer the purpose of mere illustration, but with a view to 
the application of received laws and principles of criticism to the beauties or blemishes 
of the text. A word in passing may be bestowed on COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, which, 
though of recent origin, has occupied the minds of some of our best writers, and has 
already secured for itself a high place in the work of education. It will scarcely be pos- 
sible to give full and systematic instruction in this subject, except to those candidates for 
honours at Matriculation, or to those who are seeking to qualify themselves for Teachers’ 
Certificates, who will receive special attention outside the ordinary routine of school work. 
Still it is conceived that our High School Masters, who have bestowed attention on a 


study so peculiarly interesting, may find, at least, occasion now and then, to impart to- 


the advanced pupils something of what is to be learnt from such writers as Latham, Max 
Miiller, Farrar, and Trench. Much of valuable knowledge, throwing light not only on the 
structure of language, but on the history of our race, will be within the reach even of 
those pupils who are not to proceed beyond the vernacular, though those who take the 
classical course will enjoy an evident advantage. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. \ 


The prominence given to PHYSICAL SCIENCE, and the ample provision made for it in 
the English cotrse is matter for special congratulation. It would be gratitying if, after 
the actual working of the programme for a time, it were found practicable to introduce 
more of Science than Natural History (Chemistry, for example), into the classical course. 
The Council of Public Instruction was no doubt anxious to sheer clear of the great 
practical evil of attempting too much, and it may well be that the powers of both masters 
and pupils would be overtasked by endeavouring to combine with the study of the 
Ancient Classics any larger quantum of Natural Science even in the “ optional” form. 
If this be so, the necessity must be submitted to with regret. As to the effect of teach- 
ing Science in school, it is very encouraging to receive a report like the following of the 
great Classical School of Rugby—a report which rests upon the authority of a Committee, 
including amongst its members, Professor Huxley, Professor Tyndall, the Rey. F. D. 
Farrar, and others of note in the world of literature and science :— 


“What are the general results of the introduction of scientific teaching in the opinion 
of the body of Masters! In brief it is this, that the school as a whole is the better for 
it, and that the scholarship is not worse. The number of boys whose industry and atten- 
tion are not caught by any school study is decidedly less ; there is more respect for work and 
for abilities in the different fields now open to a boy ; and though pursued often with great 
vigour, and sometimes with great success, by boys distinguished in Classics, it is not found 
to interfere with their proficiency in Classics, nor are there any symptoms of overwork in 
the school. This is the testimony of the classical masters, by no means specially favour- 
cable to science, who are in a position which enables them to judge. To many who have 
left Rugby with but little knowledge and little love of knowledge, to show as the results 
of their two or three years in our middle school, the introduction of science into our 
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course has been the greatest possible gain ; and others who have left from the upper part 
of the school, without hope of distinguishing themselves in Classics or Mathematics, have 
adopted Science as their study at the Universities. It is believed that no master in Rugby 
School would wish to give up Science and recur to the old curriculum.” 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. ERRORS OF THE OLD SysTEM. TRUE VALUE oF CLASSICAL 
STUDY. 


You have good cause for saying, Reverend Sir, that “the School Act of 1871 has 
laid the foundation of a new era in the Public School education of our country.” That 
new era has opened upon us with the most favourable auspices. Not only have the errors | 
of the past been rectified; not only has a new system been constructed on sounder principles ; 
there is, besides, the general prevalence of more correct views on education to guarantee to 
that system a fair trial, and to encourage the men whose special duty it will be to carry 
it out. Except in very few minds, which still cling to the old routine, prejudice has been 
dispelled, and a light has dawned which could no longer be resisted, since the failure of the 
system built on the blind worship of the Classics has been so notorious and so complete, 
that scarcely a single voice is raised to defend it. There is many a man of my own day 
who will remember how the case stood in school some thirty years ago, when Latin and 
Greek bore absolute sway ; when Mathematics, indeed, but Mathematics alone were per- 
mitted to move along with them, pari passu ; when Science was imparted in homeeopathic 
proportions, whilst Mythology was administered in the strongest doses ; when Philology, 
which forms a study so valuable and so attractive now, was unknown ; when the boy had 
to work so hard at dead languages that he could only manage at best to catch in passing a 
few faint glimpses of that region of surpassing beauty, the structure and literature of his 
own living Mother-tongue. 

It was deemed a hopeless quest then to seek respectable scholarship outside the 
charmed circle of classic lore ; nay, it was almost held a sort of heresy to doubt that the 
agonies of One genus, As in presenti, and the rest, (and what agonies they weré many 
a luckless youth could tell!) were indispensable to literary parturition,—versifying in 
those days was carried on with as much vigour as though the highest aim that could 
be offered to a boy’s ambition was to become a Latin poet. But the worst feature of all 
was the accumulation of lumber on the brain in the shape of “ fables and endless genealo- 
gies” of Heathen Mythology—the feats of memory accomplished in this line being at 
times prodigious. Every facility was afforded for indoctrinating the young mind in every- 
thing that concerned the “ impure rabble of the Heathen Baalim.” It is true,the worst of 
the strange stories clustering round Olympus were not detailed in the class-room, but then 
the subject itself was made so much of, and the book that formed the repository of much 
treasure, the schoolboy’s vade mecum—Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, was so constantly 
in request, that it was too much to expect that the young student should take from it only 
the comparatively harmless, and shun that which it was taint to touch ; and so a prurient 
curiosity was too easily excited by glimpses of scenes which ought to have been religiously 
kept back from the young mind which soon learned to search for legends not all like that 
of Eros and Psyche, with its deep and sweet lesson of the soul’s passage through earthly 
passion and misfortune to celestial felicity. When from the mass of Heathen fable 
laboriously committed to memory in schools in bygone days we deduct just what is re- 
quired to illustrate the text that 1s being read, there still remains a large amount worthless, 
or nearly so, for the purpose of true education. This has been happily swept away and 
so necessary does that cleansing of the educational temple seem to us now, that we can 
only contemplate with simple amazement the fact, that so much time could ever have been 
given to such a subject, when in history and science and language we find that a lifetime 
is all too short to occupy the mind with what is instructive and improving, fresh and pure, 
beautiful and true, with better conceptions of what education is,—with a deep impression 
that it means a real quickening of the minds of the people. The generations to come are 
not at all likely to repeat the blunder of their forefathers. There is but little danger of 
Sapphics ever again driving out Science, or of legend monopolizing what is due to lan- 
guage. There is danger, however, on the other hand, that public opinion may be carried, 
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too far by the strong impulse which is now acting upon it and that Science,—so to speak— 

may be made to avenge herself on the Ancient Classics for the wrong they have done her. 
The present Bishop of Manchester tells us that, whilst engaged in looking into the 
School System of the United States, he frequently heard the complaint, and that from 
some of the best educationists in the country, that the physical sciences were crowding 
out not only the Greek and Latin Classics, but even Mathematics and English Literature. 
The protection of the last two subjects of study was wholly in the hands of our authorities, 
and they have extended full protection to them in the Programme they have issued. In 
regard to the study of the Classics, it was not within their power to do so much ; they have 
set forth a Classical Course, but, it will depend upon the temper of the public mind whether 
many.or few embrace it. Let us-hope that our good Classical Schools which shall do real 
work will be well supported, and that the Classics properly studied will not be allowed to 
fallinto a disrepute which they by no means deserve. We may have erred in the past, in op- 
pressingthe memory with a mass of worthless fiction; we may have madeamistakein bestow- 
ing so large an amount of time on the vehement effort to rival Horatian Alcaics, when 
matters far more serious were crying aloud to us from the corners of the streets ; but we 
can make no mistake in assuring ourselves that to the young student a mine of rich treasure 
has been presented when the literature of the-old Greeks and Romans is really thrown 
open to him; that he has realized a positive gain of no small value when he has truly 
mastered an Oration of Cicero, a book of the Aineid, or the Odes of Horace ; and that his 
mind has been most certainly brought into invigorating contact with influences which — 
deserve to be called, in the highest sense, Education ; when it has learned to enjoy the world 
of beauty spread before it in the lofty thought, and the noble diction of the Grecian Drama. 
Education, like wisdom, “is justified of all her children ; and in her family, where there 
is no sacrifice of practical fitness to favourite theory, there is no antagonism either. 


I have the honour to be, 
Reverend Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


i J. G. D. MacKENZIE. 
The Reverend EGERTON Ryerson, D.D., L.L.D., 
Chief Superintendent of Education for the 
Province of Ontario. 


APPENDIX. B.* ! 

EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS or County LocaL SUPERINTENDENTS OF CoMMON SCHOOLS 

(Now InspecTORS), RELATIVE TO THE STATE AND PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN’ 
THEIR RESPECTIVE COUNTIES, &C., FOR THE YEAR 1870. 


CouNTY OF HASTINGS. 


T. S. Agar, Esquire, North Hastings—Under the head of Improvement im the, 
Schools, I purpose briefly reviewing the progress of the teachers as well as pupils. To 
do so justly, I must contrast the past with the present state of both of them. The 
teacher of the past (and but comparatively recent date) had, in the rear townships, _ 
but few regularly trained teachers to instruct or guide him in his duty; few whose 
example he could follow, who had been trained and educated for the business. Now 
there are many teachers in the riding thoroughly trained for the business, whose 
example and influence are exerting great and beneficial effects upon pupils and - 
teachers. The cleanliness of the School-house, the easily maintained discipline of the 
pupils, the evident pleasure with which they take their places in the classes for ex- 
amination, render the duty of examiner, whether Superintendent or teacher, a pleasure, 
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cand are the best evidences of a teacher’s training and of the pupil’s progress. Short 
lessons, thoroughly learned and understood, are the general rule. The progress, though 
apparently slow, is, in truth, rapid. The pupil becomes confident, reliant on his teacher 
and on himself, and in fact they stimulate each other to continued exertions. Ten years 
hence, when this present School generation shall have taken their places in the County, 
a well-informed population will doubtless exert a powerful influence on its future. 
School Section Libraries. To feed and keep alive the love of good books, in order that we 
may widen and build upon the foundation laid in the Schools, I look upon these libraries 
as most important accessories. Within the section, books from the library are always 
obtainable by some of the family, in township libraries they are not so; on the contrary, 
they are to the majority of the inhabitants difficult to obtain; the time required, the 
distance to travel, being so many obstacles to overcome, and, in certain seasons, very 
serious ones. ‘To render School Section Libraries more general, and therefore more exten- 
sively beneficial, I think something like the following plan might be adopted. Let these 
adjoining Sections unite for library purposes. Let each Section purchase the same amount 
of books, but neither of them the same books. At the expiration of the first year, let 
School Section No. 1 pass their library to School Section No. 2, that Section to No. 3, 
and No. 3 to No. 1; at the end of the second year another change of books to take place, 
and by the end of the third year, the three Sections will have completed the reading of the 
three sets ‘of books, without any cost but that of the first purchase; when the same method 
can be again pursued by purchase, &c. Public School Examinations.—I held one public Town- 
ship Examination in Marmora. The prize books were purchased by a donation of $10.00 
from Mr. Chisholm, of Marmora, and a like donation from the Town Council of that 
township. Twelve of the prize books were competed for at the township examination, 
the balance of them were divided among the other Schools, and were subsequently com- 
peted for at the several Sectional Schools. The prize books were well selected by the 
Department, and gave, as they have in the very many cases coming under my notice, 
general satisfaction. In addition to this township examination, I held a public examina- 
tion at each School in the Riding. To do this successfully, I addressed a letter to each 
teacher, giving the date and hour of my attendance, requesting the examination to be 
made as public as possible, and urging the teachers to attend each other’s School examina- 
tion. These examinations were very satisfactory. I left the management of them in the 
hands of the teacher of the scction, in order that the parents, visiting teachers and others 
might have an opportunity of witnessing the system upon which the School was con- 
ducted. At the conclusion of each examination I delivered a short lecture, and was 
generally followed by addresses from teachers, trustees, and friends of education. These 
examinations also afforded me an opportunity of addressing and conversing with the 
inhabitants of the several sections, and urging upon them any improvements I thought 
needful in the School-house, or the purchase of maps, apparatus. &c. New School Houses. 
This work is steadily going on. Every year brings with it the erection of a stone, brick, 
or frame School-house, in two or more of the townships. In a few years hence, the old 
log School-house will have disappeared, yet doubtless held in dear remembrance by those 
educated in them... 


CouNTY OF DURHAM. 


John I. Tilley, Esquire, County of Durham.—I cannot indulge in that spirit of 
complaint against trustees and people on account of lack of interest in School matters, 
which seems so chronic in the reports of many superintendents. Our Schools have 
worked very harmoniously during the past year; and it certainly speaks well for 
the practicability of our School system, and for the faithful manner in which the 
School officers of each section have discharged their duties, when it can be said, that, 
during the past three years, not a single case of arbitration or litigation has occurred 
in the County, and that ouly one complaint has been made to the superintendent 
to set aside the action of the trustees. Most of our Schools have been supplied 
with very good teachers; but, unfortunately, there are some sections too small to pay 
ufficient salaries to enable them to compete with their more wealthy neighbours, and 
shey must of necessity be content with cheap teachers, and inferior teaching. I trust that 
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the 16th clause of the new School Act may have the desired effect in mitigating the evil 
which weighs so heavily upon small sections. There is a laudable desire on the part of 
- trustees to obtain and retain good teachers, and of good experience. Asa proof of this, 
the salaries of many teachers have been raised at least ten per cent., and the number of 
teachers who changed schools at the end of the year was 13 less than it was in the 

preceding year. This I regard as a great improvement, and if the efforts put forth in the 

new School Act, to build up and retain a class of permanent teachers among us, by re- 
moving the objectionable features in the system of County Boards, furnishing residences 

in rural sections, &c., have the desired effect, it will be one of the greatest blessings thas 
can be conferred upon our School system. The Schools in our County are making very 
decided improvement in the subject of intelligent reading. The system of explaining in 
familiar terms the principal words in every lesson, by the teacher, and of requiring the 
pupils to retain the information imparted to them, is carried out in every School. This 
practice, with frequent reading by the teacher, and explanation on the important points in 
a sentence, to be brought out, is accomplishing a great deal in making aclass of expressive 
readers in our Schools, even in the first and second books. The chief drawback is, that 
many teachers themselves have but a poor idea of what constitutes good reading, The 
old system of learning to spell by conning line after line is nearly obsolete among us ; the 
national Model School system of copying daily a portion of the reading lesson by the 
smaller pupils, and of dictation by the larger ones, is taking its place in all our Schools 
with gratifying results. The subject of Physical Geography is well taught. The Schools 
with very few exceptions are well supplied with maps, which are not allowed to hang as 
mere ornaments on the walls. Several sections obtained a fresh supply last year, and let 
me here remark that I have never heard the least complaint mentioned against the maps 

furnished by the Department ; they have always been promptly obtained, and in good. 
condition. The subject of grammar has suffered somewhat by changing text books. The 
pupils have not been promptly supplied with new books, and a serious obstacle has thus 
been thrown in the way of the teacher. Both books of the authorized edition are now 
pretty generally introduced, and I hope to see the standard rise. Davies’ smaller 
grammar is a general favourite, but the same cannot be said of Smith’s arithmetic. I 
have notified the people through the press, of the clause relating to compulsory attend- 
ance, and have urged trustees to warn those who are not carrying out its requirements ; 
if this be done, the attendance for the future will show a marked increase. Arrange- 
ments have been made to organize a Teachers’ Association in each of the ridings of 
the County, and I hope to be able at the end of the year to report two flourishing 
associations. * 


COUNTY OF PETERBOROUGH. 


James Stratton, Esquire, Ashphodel.—I have found it difficult to obtain correct and 
full financial statements from the Boards of Trustees in the new settlements, This, 
I believe, arises in part from the fact that the men are engaged in the woods in 
the winter, and find but very little time to attend to their School affairs till spring, 
when they return home again. But another evil is, that for these poor “back” 
sections the trustees have great difficulty in procuring suitable teachers. Teachers 
do not like to go back into the woods fifty or even seventy miles for the small salaries 
that are offered, and the result is, that in backwood settlements, even the teachers 
pay but little attention to furnishing full statements of matters connected with their 
Sch ols, and to enforce it, under. existing circumstances, would, very often, deprive 
some sections of teachers. We trust, however, to be able to educate teachers to take 
some little pride in sending in proper reports. The Townships of Burleigh, Anstruther, 
Chandos, and Cardiff are comparatively new settlements, and the Schools are necessarily 
far apart. The isolated nature of the different small settlements, makes it more burden- 
some to support the Schools. This may be expected, too, for some time yet. The people 
are making every reasonable effort to keep their Schools open, but the large extent 
of patented lands in those townships, makes it more burdensome, as the Government 
lands are not taxed. Your favourable attention is called to this fact, so that a little aid 
may be granted to those requiring it. There are two Schools in Methuen, that will re. 
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quire aid for many years. The settlements are very small, not more than edght or ten 
families in each. They are surrounded by Government lands—they will never be settled 
for farming purposes. The few, who are in, have difficulty in ‘maintaining a School for 
even a portion of the year. The continuance of annual grants from the Poor School 
Fund is almost an absolute necessity, in order to enable them to afford their children a 
very limited education. Section No. 7, Belmont, is very little better off. The remaining 
sections of Belmont are able to support their own Schools, and during the last few years, a 
very fair class of teachers have been employed. In Asphodel, Otonabee, Smith, and North 
Monaghan, the people are able to support good Schools, and express their willingness. to 
fairly remunerate good teachers, but other professions, offering greater inducements, lure 
away some of our most successful teachers. An evil in the old settled townships is form- 
ing small sections, which tends to engage a class of teachers, not well calculated to advance 
educational interests, but the smallness of the section limits the salary, and compels the 
trustees to engage such teachers as are willing to accept what they offer. Trustees are 
inclined to improve their School buildings, as the old ones show signs of decay, and the 
old townships can now boast of several very commodious brick School-houses. Section 
No. 13, Otonabee, can boast of a very neat new brick School-house. The trustees of 
No. 10., Otonabee, have let the contract for a new brick School-house, and others are con- 
templated ere long, so that School buildings are in full keeping with the progress of the 
country, with the exception of one or two dilapidated old log houses, which must soon 
give way to something better. The trustees of No. 3 Section, North Monaghan, erected 
a very fine brick School-house during the year. In this township, there are now three 
good School-houses. The Schools in Smith are in a very healthy state, efficient teachers 
are generally employed and fair salaries given. There is also a spirit of emulation among 
the teachers, that tends to keep up the status of the Schools, and to give energy to the 
teachers. In the small township of Ennismore, there are just three Schools. A superior 
class of teachers have been employed during the past three years, and under their training 
there is a very marked improvement in School matters. Formerly, penmanship and 
arithmetic were the only branches taught in these Schools, but with the introduction of 
a better system of teaching, we find a marked improvement in reading and other branches. 
In all the Schools, geography, history and English grammar are now taught. The history 
generally is British and Canadian. In the Township of Harvey, some of the difficulties 
attendant on newly settled townships exist, but, with one exception, the Schools are 
favourably conducted, and an earnest effort is made to maintain them. Douro is also 
keeping pace in School matters, with the progress of the County. Exception in Union 
Section No. 9, in which a new School-house is very much needed. The building now 
used as a School-house is unfit for occupation. I made an effort to get the people to- 
gether to incite them to erect a new building, but they refused to do anything, lest the 
agitation should lead to a change of site. They cannot long remain as they are. I am 
glad to be able to report progress in School matters in this County generally, with the 
exception of a few sections labouring under disadvantages of position. Four years ago 
the standard of qualification for teachers was raised, and I am pleased to be able to report 
that the different Boards have worked cordially with me in endeavouring to maintain the 
position I then assumed. An attempt was made to establish a County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, but it was not as successful as its promoters could have desired. This was due, in 
part, to the size of the County, and the absence of remuneration to teachers to enable 
them to bear the extra expense of a few days at a Convention. J am persuaded that 
one week spent in Convention every year, where the most approved systems of teaching 
could be elucidated, and the different methods used in the County reduced to more uni- 
formity, would do much for those teachers who have not the most favourable opportunities 
for self-training, or yet of attending any training institution. It would create a deeper 
interest in School matters, and in the work of their profession. There is a growing 
tendency to employ female teachers, because they can be obtained at lower salaries than 
male teachers can be. This is so, especially in the new townships. If this state of 
things continues, it will necessitate the same training for female teachers as for males, 
and the same standard in examination, and hence our training institutions should be 
prepared to take this into consideration. The “visiting” days allowed to teachers are 
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not always wisely spent. The necessity of reporting to the Local Superintendent on the — 
state of the School visited, would tend to remedy the abuse of this wisely designed priv- 
ilege. I am, however, persuaded, that if they were taken to visit the Schools, when the 
Superintendent would be present, that it would also tend to remove the abuse, and would 
perhaps otherwise do good to all concerned. The provisions of the new School Act will 
enable Inspectors to watch more closely the progress of our educational system. Ontario 
is highly favoured in having the best educational system on this continent, perhaps in the 
world, and, while some have blamed, many have praised your efforts and labours, and the 
course has been progressive. That Canada should be acknowledged as taking the lead in 
providing a good education for every child in the land, throws a halo of honour around 
the Chief Superintendent of Education, that future history shall brighten, notwith- 
standing the defects that some see in our youthful efforts and nation. Year after year 
will reveal the wisdom that designed our system, and with continued wise oversight, to 
detect and improve defects, Ontario shall be the leader for a long time to come in 
Common School education, if not also in affording the most liberal education for which a 
people could wish. 


CoUNTY. OF PRINCE EDWARD. 


G. D. Platt, Esquire, County of Prince Edward.—Perhaps the greatest cause of non- 
attendance is to be found in the inconvenience arising from distance. Our County is so 
regularly shaped, with its numerous points and bays, that many School sections neces- 
sarily partake of the same irregularity of form. Besides this, in many cases the School- 
house is not situated in the centre of the section, thus greatly increasing the inconveni- 
ence of some. The grievance is very difficult to remedy. In addition, we have to com- 
plain, somewhat, of the usual causes of non-attendance on the part of those children liv- 
ing within reach of the School. Prizes were awarded in several Schools without any © 
appreciable injury to the pupils. Where the amount appropriated to the purpose was 
less than five dollars, the books, &c., were procured of local dealers on very favourable 
terms. But, of course, the purchases from the Education Depository have invariably 
given the fullest satisfaction, both as respects quality and price. In several instances, I 
have witnessed the special commendations of trustees and teachers of the manner in 
which their orders had been filled by the Department, While on this point, I would like 
to add an instance shewing the importance of the services rendered the country by the 
Depository. Nearly two years ago, several Schools in this County were supplied by their 
trustees with a map, purporting to be that of the “ United States Continent in 1900,” 
prepared by Lloyd of New York, and’ sold at $3.50. In less than a year after having 
been placed in the Schools, most of these maps were considerably defaced, and some com- 
pletely riddled by pointer holes. With a glossy and highly-coloured surface, they were 
well calculated to please the eye; but without the usual cloth backs, they. proved a very 
poor investment, to say nothing of the violence done to Canadian patriotism, by giving 
them a place in the Schools. I consider the Depository a most necessary institution, con- 
tributing in no small degree to the efficiency of our educational system. Several Schools 
have procured maps and apparatus during the year ; but little, I regret to say, has been 
done in the way of libraries. A few sections have devoted to this purpose the proceeds 
of a series of penny readings held during the winter months. As regards the general 
condition of the Schools in this County during the past year, I think I am warranted in 
making a favourable report. In many respects there are cheering signs of progress. Good 
teachers are being better appreciated in many sections. The average salary of male 
_ teachers for the year is $315, against $295 in ’69. Average for female teachers, 
$177. Not only in selecting the best available teachers, but also in retaining them as 
long as possible, do many localities give evidence of the soundness of their views on edu- 
cation ; yet, while a majority of our trustees are opposed to frequent changes, we still 
have too many who adhere to the old system of eraploying a male teacher during the 
winter, and a female in the summer. I need not say that this is sufficient to account for 
the backwardness and inefficiency of so many Schools. I trust the evil is being gradually 
remedied. Several new. School-houses, nearly all of brick, and some of them of a very 
superior character, were built during the year. -Many trustees display commendable 
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pride in the appearance and arrangement of their School-houses, and I have invariably 
observed that their erection has called for increased interest and zeal from the people © 
of the respective localities. On the part of the teachers of this County, I have to report 
very gratifying advancement. Very few of them are contented to plod on in the old 
manner, unmindful of the great responsibilities of their profession, and careless of self- 
improvement. The existence of our flourishing Teachers’ Association has awakened a 
desire for inquiry and progress in the minds of the teachers, as evinced by the attendance 
at the last session of the Normal School of no fewer than ten young men from Prince 
Edward. The teachers’ professional library is also well appreciated and very useful. In 
addition, the association purchased a magic lantern with suitable views, at a cost of $60, 
partly defrayed by pupils. During the past fall and winter, exhibitions were given in 
the different Schools throughout the County, and were occasions of considerable interest 
and instruction. I need hardly say that we still have some difficulties and discourage- 
ments confronting us as barriers in the path of progress; but, aided by the wise pro- 
visions of the School Act lately passed, and the general growth of intelligence and enter- 
prise in our rising County, we ardently expect prosperity in the future. 


CoUNTY OF BRUCE. 


Rev. John Ferguson, B. A., Bruce, Huron, &c.—The four townships under my super~ 
intendence are comparatively new—the erection of School-houses in most of the sections 
dating no further back than the years 1856 and 57. The newness and remoteness at this 
time of considerable portions of these townships, must be considered as affecting, to a 
very considerable extent, the progress of the Common Schools from year to year, as 
regards the efficiency of the teachers, the attendance of pupils, the character of the 
School buildings, and their equipment. For instance, in two of the townships a larger 
proportion appears of teachers holding certificates of a lower grade, poor School build- 
ings, pupils attending the Schools without a proper and sufficient supply of school-books, 
than in the other townships belonging to this district. These deficiencies are not, how- 
ever, I think, to be attributed to a greater lack of interest and zeal on the part of the 
settlers in these townships, in the benefit to be derived from the instruction given, in the 
Common Schools of the townships, or to any prejudices against the Schools, but to the 
comparative remoteness of parts of the townships, their newness, and the (at present) 
inability of the ratepayers to give higher salaries to the teachers, and to erect School- 
houses with suitable accommodations. In the reports of each of the Local Superinten- 
dents, a certain number appear representing those of School age, yet do not, from some cause 
or other, attend the Schools in their respective sections. I am, however, inclined to think 
' that the actual number of children not in attendance upon any School is very small, and 
that such non-attendance, in but very few cases, proceeds from real indifference on the 
part of parents and guardians to the priceless benefits conferred by a good Common 
School education. In almost all cases, from actual observation, I believe that such non- 
attendance proceeds from drawbacks incidental to the newer parts of the country. In 
Bruce, Kinloss and Huron, but few of the railroads, along which the children living at 
the extreme ends of the section require to travel, have been opened up, and thus, at 
certain seasons of the year, the Schools, are practically out of reach of a certain number 
of children of a School age in the section. In the township of Kincardine, this disad- 
vantage in a considerable number of the sections has been got over by the adoption of 
what is called the line School system. 


CouUNTY OF KENT. 


Edmund B. Harrison, Esquire, County of Kent.—1 am sorry to report the destruction 
ef three School-houses by fire. ‘Two are supposed to be the work of incendiaries. Some 
of the Schools are very much crowded in consequence of an increase in the attendance 
of pupils. It is to be regretted that “adequate accommodation” is left to the discretion 
of trustees. Except in the Separate Schools no regular denominational instruction has 
been given in the Schools that I am aware of: Beyond opening and closing the School 
with the reading of the Scriptures and with prayer, the regulations in regard to religious 
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instruction are not observed. The only way in which religious instruction can be system- 
atically given to the Common School children, must be through the medium of Sabbath 
Schools. More confidence is felt by trustees in procuring prize books from the Depart- 
ment. The examination papers of our County Board are printed. Copies of them are 
forwarded to show that the revised programme of studies is observed. A committee 
preparing these papers for the future will release the County Board from a very onerous 
duty, save time, make the teacher’s office more permanent, and produce a higher standard. 
and greater uniformity in the Common Schools. 


CoUNTY OF WELLINGTON. z 


A. D. Fordyce, Esquire, Amaranth—There were a few Schools, as you will see,. 
closed for one-half of the year, but only where, if not positive, there was some ostensible 
grounds made to appear for a practice, which is confessedly a bad one in more points of 
view than one. The salaries given to the teachers, I am glad to see, compare favourably 
with the preceding year, showing a rise in seven out of the ten townships under my charge. 
Some good changes were made in filling up the Schools—in other cases the reverse has: 
been apparent. The Board of Public Instruction have been stricter, and the great 
number in the field when any situation is vacant shows the necessity ; and there is far 
too great a desire to engage in the work, without that thoroughness in preparation for it, 
that is. really essential to success. Some sections, I believe, will not allow their wretch- 
edly poor School-houses to keep their ground much longer. A contract has been entered 
into for erecting a stone School-house in Section No. 3, Garafaxa West. In Section No. 
8, Arthur, at the annual meeting, it was resolved to levy a certain sum towards the 
erection of a new School-house ; and in Section No. 11, East Garafaxa, a new site has 
been procured, and previous obstacles have, I think, given way. These are three of the 
very worst, and during the last season, such another in Section No. 3, Arthur, has been 
replaced by a good brick building. In fact, the past year has, in this respect), been en- 
couraging. During the past year, 26 of the teachers have availed themselves of the visit- 
ing days or part of them—six taking the whole during one or both of the half-years. In 
this way, 71 days really were, I have no doubt, used to good purpose by several teachers. 
Regarding text books, the new Canadian series of readers is almost universally employed 
now. In fact, the only exception I know of, is the old Fifth Book which is used for its lessons 
on Ancient History. Even in the Separate Schools, the new Canadian Series, is to be 
fonnd along with the books of the Christian Brothers. There is an exceptional unauthorized 

eader you may observe, called the “ Metropolitan,” which has been introduced some years 
ago into a Separate School by the teacher. JI shall insist on Smith and McMurchy’s 
Arithmetic superseding Sangster’s elementary at once; and, in the same way, Davies’ 
taking the place of Lennie’s Grammar, as the latter appears to be unauthorized now, al- 
though it is a point very hard to get generally understood. Collier’s British History is 
working its way in, but I do not know that I am required to forbid the use of Edward’s sum- 
mary, where a more expensive work is unattainable. There are a few works used only 
by advanced scholars, which are unauthorized, such as Fulton and Eastman’s Book-keep- 
ing, which it may not be altogether practicable to supersede at once ; but I trust it will be 
unnecessary in any case to have recourse to the unpleasant alternative of withholding the 
share of the School Fund for disregard of instructions. I can only add that I am glad to find 
_ that more of our young teachers than in by-gone years are going to the Normal School, 
after having been engaged for a few years in small country Schools, and that, so far as 
this year’s experience goes, there appears to be a greater desire to obtain teachers who have 
studied there. 


DISTRICT -OF ALGOMA. 


Trustees of Wellington Mines.—You will observe that the total number of pupils 
attending the Schools during the year amounted to 229, being less by 57 than the at- 
tendance of 1869. This has been caused partly by the indifference towards education. 
displayed by some of the parents and guardians. We are, however, happy to state that 
the progress made by the pupils in the various branches compares favourably with other 
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years. We have managed during the past year to pay off all the debt on the School. 
This prosperous state of affairs has been effected by private subscriptions, and the very 
liberal Government grant. 


County oF ESSEX. 


Théodule Girardot, Esquire, Sandwich.—There has been a visible improvement in the 
schools in this township during the past year. The teachers faithfully do their duty, 
and some schools are in a very prosperous condition. The free school system is adopted 
since many years all over the township. The cause of non-attendance may be attributed 
to indifference on the part of parents. Prizes have been distributed, with good result, 
in most of the schools. The general regulations, with regard to religious instruction, are 
followed. The revised programme for County Board Examinations is observed ; the 
questions are printed and answered in writing ; the standard of the candidates for cer- 
tificates is very fair. The School No. 2 was not opened the first part of the year, on 
account of the building of a fine and substantial school-house, which is a great credit to 
that section. The schools, with but two or three exceptions, are provided with maps. 
In six schools, the pupils being French, that language is taught with the English. 

James Bell, Esquire, Township of Colchester.—TIwo or three teachers within the last 
year, by earnest and well-directed labour, have brought up the schools under their charge 
to something better than the condition in which they found them at the beginning of the 
year. The teachers I refer to are femaies. I think, in this County at least, the work 
of school teaching is gradually tending to fall into the hands of females. J, for one, do 
not regret that this is the case. During nine years, I have found teaching in this town- 
ship to be done fully as well by women as by men. The Provincial Board have con- 
ferred a rich boon in introducing the new reading books into the Common Schools. 
I was surprised to see a communication in one of the newspapers, containing the strange 
assertion that the new books were not equal to the old Irish series, because, forsooth ! 
there is no subject treated in them systematically. Thanks to the growing intelligence 
of the age in educational matters, the time is nearly past for feeding the natural curiosity 
of children with the dry bones of the “—ologies.” A better idea is suggested by the 
heading of one of the columns of this report. 


APPENDIX C. 


CIRCULAR FROM THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT TO THE INSPECTORS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
; IN THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, TORONTO, 26th June, 1871. 


Sir,—The School Act of 1871 has laid the foundation of a new era in the publi® 
school education of our country. This Act has remedied the most serious defects which 
experience had found in preceding School Acts ; it has made the teaching of children and 
youth a PROFESSION, and confided to the highest class of public school teachers only the 
application of the school law and the oversight of the schools. It has made the schools 
entirely FREE in all the townships of the land ; and it requires suitable school accommo- 
dation to be provided for ali children of school age (that is, from 5. to 21 years), and 
secures to every child the right of, at least, four months’ school instruction per annum from 
seven to twelve years of age inclusive. It enables County Councils to discharge their 
important duties much more efficiently and conveniently than heretofore, and gives a value 
and permanence to Teachers’ Certificates of Qualifications which they never before pos- 
sessed. It provides for a uniform and adequate standard of teachers’ qualifications through- 
out the land, and requires the teaching of those subjects which are a requisite preparation 
for the agricultural, mechanical and manufacturing pursuits of the country. It provides, 
for the accomplishment of these objects by an agency which we have never yet had 
except in solitary instances, but without which no system of education can be made effi- 
cient ; namely competent Inspectors of Schools, duly compensated. 
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2. Efforts have hitherto been directed to organize the machinery of the school system, 
and to provide the apparatus necessary to render it effective; and most nobly have the 
people of the country co-operated and done their part in bringing the whole system into 
efficient operation. But as long as the inspection of the schools was in the hands of men 
who were not paid or expected to devote their studies and time to the duties of their office, . 
and who, for the most part, were not practical teachers, and who formed their standard of 
good schools and good teaching from what existed twenty or thirty years ago, and not 
from what the best schools have been made, and the improved methods of school organi- 
zation, teaching and discipline which have been introduced during the present age, we 
could not expect any considerable improvement in the internal state and character of the 
schools, except from the improved character of the teachers and in instances where regu- 

larly trained teachers, or teachers who have kept pace with the progress of the times, have 
been employed ; and even they have been able to do little in comparison of what they 
might have done, had their hands been strengthened and their hearts encouraged by the 
example, counsel and influence of thoroughly competent Inspectors. 

3. It is but just and right, not to say patriotic, that the people should receive full 
value, in the practical character and efficiency of the public schools, in return for their sac- 
rifices in establishing and maintaining the schools. I cannot, therefore, impress upon you 
too strongly the importance of your office, and the reasonable expectations of the country 
as to its usefulness. The law has prescribed your general duties ; but the law has imposed 
upon me the duty of giving instructions as to the manner in which you should discharge 
your duties, and has enjoined upon each Inspector the observance of those instructions. 

4. Your first duty will naturally be to make yourself familiar not only with the pro- 
visions of the School Law, but with the programme of studies and the regulations which 
the Council of Public Instruction have, after long and careful consideration, adopted to 
give effect to the new School Act, and which are sent herewith. They will be published 
in the JOURNAL oF EpuCATION for June. 

5. In the programme of studies, the subjects essential to a good public school educa- 
tion are prescribed and classified, as also the number of hours per week of teaching each 
subject ; but the mode or modes of teaching and illustrating the several subjects specified 
in order, is left to the independent exercise of the genius and talents of each teacher. In 
preparing this programme, the Reports of the latest Royal Commissioners in England on 
Popular Education, and the opinions of the most experienced educationists, have been con- 
sulted. It will be seen from the number and order of the subjects, and the time prescribed 
per week for teaching each of-them, that the first years of common school studies are 
almost entirely devoted to teaching the three primary and fundamental subjects of a good 
education—reading, writing, and arithmetic, including only such other subjects and to 
such a degree, as to relieve the pupils from the teduim of the more severe and least attract- 
ive studies, and develop their faculties of observation and taste for knowledge, as 
suggested by the largest experience of the most advanced educators. The subjects of the - 
programme are limited in both number and range to what is considered essential, and to 
what experience has proved can be thoroughly mastered by pupils of ordinary capacity and 
diligence within thirteen years of age. The thorough teaching of a few subjects, within 
practical limits, will do more for intellectual development, and for the purposes of practi- 
cal life, than the skimming over a wide range of topics. The subjects of Natural Science 
required by the thirteenth section of the new School Act to be taught in the schools, and 
provided for in the programme, are such, and are prescribed to such an extent only, as is _ 
absolutely necessary for the advancement of the country,—in agriculture, in the mechani- 
cal arts, and manufactures, apart from science and literature. And when the cheap and 
excellent text-books prescribed are examined in connexion with the subjects specified, it 
will be found that nothing has been introduced which is impracticable, or for mere show, 
but everything for practical use, and that which admits of easy accomplishment. 

6. The regulations specify not merely the duties of trustees, parents, teachers, and 
pupils in respect to the schools, but also the mode of visiting and inspecting them, which, 
I doubt not, will receive your careful and practical attention. 

7. Your immediate duty, on entering into office, will be to receive the copies of offi- 
ial correspondence and all other official papers from your predecessor or predecessors in 
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office, as the eleventh clause of the ninety-first section of the Consolidated School Act 
requires each Local Superintendent, ‘on retiring from office to deliver over copies of his 
official correspondence and all such papers in his custody, to the order of the County 
Council.” As the apportionments can not be made before the Ist of July, it will be your 
duty to make them, and to make them according to average attendance, authenticated as 
by the returns which may be placed in your hands, and according to the directions to 
Local Superintendents which are printed on the back of those returns. There may be 
delay in some instanees arising from change of Inspectors of the Schools; but the incon- 
venience of such delay cannot occur again, and cannot extend over two or three weeks. 

8. Your second, but most important, duty will be the Examination of Teachers for Cer- 
tificates of Qualification.* Hitherto, each County Board has consisted of a considerable: 
number of members, most of whom, and in some instances, all of whom, have had no 
experience as teachers ; each Board has appointed the time as well as place of its own meet+ 
ing, has prepared its own examination papers for three classes of teachers, and has then- 
given certificates according to its discretion, both as to class and duration. Under the 
new Act, each Board of Examiners consists of not more than five members who have had 
experience in teaching, and is under the direction of the County Inspector, who must be 
a First Class Teacher of the highest grade ; and the meeting of each Board is appointed to: 
be held the same day in every county and city in the Province. The examination papers 
for three classes of teachers are all prepared, and the value of each question, and the time 
allowed for examinations in each subject, determined by a committee of practical teachers,. 
under the sanction of the Council.of Public Instruction,—that committee consisting, at 
present, of Professor Young (late Grammar School Inspector), and the two Inspectors of 
High Schools. The examination papers for each county will be sent nnder seal to the 
County Inspector, which seal is not to be broken except in the presence of the candidates 
for examination on the day and at the hour appointed. The merits of the answers to the 
questions for second and third class certificates will be decided upon by each County Board 
of Examiners ; but the answers to the questions for first class certificates will be transmitted 
to the Education Department at Toronto, to be decided upon, by the Council of Public 
Instruction, on the Report of its Committee of Examiners. Special instructions will 
accompany the examination papers ; but I may here remark that what have heretofore been 
termed ‘‘ Third Class County Board Certificates,” are not permitted by the provisions of 
the new Act, and that what are called, and provided for under the new Act, as Third Class 
Certificates, are quite equal, if not above what have heretofore been called Second Class 
County Board Certificates. They are available for three years, and throughout the county 
in which they are granted.. No new candidate for teaching can receive a higher than a 
third class certificate at his first examination, or before the expiration of three years from 
that time, unless on the special recommendation of the Inspector for his attainments, — 
ability, and skill in teaching. No teacher is eligible to become a candidate for a second 
class certificate, who does not produce testimonials of having taught successfully three 
years ; but he may be eligible at a shorter pertod after having received his third class cer- 
tificate, on the special recommendation of the County Inspector. 

9. Second-class certificates, under the new Act, it should be observed, are of much 
more value, and should be of a higher character, than first-class Board certificates under 
former Acts, as the latter was limited to a county; and could be cancelled at the pleasure 
of the Board that granted it ; but the former is a life license (during good behaviour), and 
is available to every part of the Province. Each County Inspector, and the other mem- 
bers of each County Board of Examiners must, therefore, be impressed with the duty of 
not granting a second-class certificate to any candidate without satisfactory proof that he 
or she is a swecessful teacher of three years’ standing (except in the case above specified), 
and a clear conviction in their own minds, that such candidate is qualified to teach all the 
subjects of the Public School Programme. This is required, not only by the patriotic 
spirit of the law, and conformity to the objects and principles of the school system, but as 
an act of common justice to every ratepayer in the Province. The schools are made free 
by daw ; and every man in the country is taxed according to his property to support the 
public schools ; and every taxpayer has a corresponding right to have his children educa- 
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* Regulations for the examinations will be sent to you before the 25th of July. 
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ted in the public schools in all the subjects of the public school programme of studies; and 
he is deprived of this right if a teacher is employed who cannot teach his children these 
subjects, as far as required. Whether, therefore, you grant many or few second-class 
provincial certificates, I trust you and your co-examiners will give no such certificate as a 
personal faveur, but simply upon the ground of ability to render the public educational 
service to the country which the law contemplates, and which every ratepayer has a right 
to demand. ' 

10. Should the question arise as to a possible scarcity of public school teachers under 
the new law, I answer, as experience has shown in this and other analagous cases, that, 
however high your standard of qualifications may be, a sufficient number of candidates 
will.work up to it,—when the value and dignity of the employment are proportionably 
raised. But two other answers may be given to the question. F%rst,—Each County 
Inspector can grant a temporary certificate (as each Local Superintendent has heretofore 
done) in any case of necessity ; but he should not grant such certificate except in case of 
necessity, and upon examination, nor unless satisfied that the applicant can teach all thesub- 
jects required in the school section for which (and for which alone) such certificate is granted. 
Secondiy,— The existing certificates of qualifications held by teachers are valid according to 
their terms, and will therefore still be available to their holders should they fail to obtain cer- 
tificates of qualification under the new law. And should a candidate for a Second-class Pro- 
vincial Certificate fail to obtain one at the first examination, he will be eligible (as he has 
successfully taught a public school three years) to “try again” at the next ensuing half- 
yearly examination. 

11. The examination of candidates for second and third-class certificates is also to be 
attended by candidates for first-class certificates, and will require some five days—six 
hours each day, from nine till twelve, and from two till five. As soon as the answers of 
candidates to the examination papers on the first subject shall have been collected, the 
Inspector can appoint asub-committee of his colleagues to examine them, while the candi- 
dates, under another sub-committee of examiners, are preparing their answers to the papers 
_ on the other subjects, and so on throughout the days of examination ; so that (as in the 
recent examination of candidates in Toronto, for certificates of qualification for County 
{nspectorships by a committee of the Council of Public Instruction) the County Board of 
Examiners may finish their work of examining the answers of candidates, and awarding 
certificates, within a short time after the candidates shall have finished their answers. It 
is, perhaps, hardly necessary to remark that no candidate should be allowed more than 
the prescribed time before returning the examination papers with such answers as he may 
have been able to prepare. And should a candidate for a second-class certificate fail to 
obtain one, he may be awarded a third-class certifieate, if deserving it, or fall back upon 
his old County Board unexpired certificate, if possessor ef one. 

12. In regard to the additional examination of candidates for first-class certificates 
(which will commence on Tuesday, the Ist of August), it will not be necessary for the 
other members of the County Board to remain for that, as you only have to preside, and 
unseal and distribute the examination papers, and collect them with the answers of candi- 
dates, at the appointed times, and then transmit the whole to the Education Department 
at Toronto. But the regulations as to the eligibility of candidates you must carefully 
observe. You will remember that no teacher is eligible to be a candidate for a First- 
Class Provincial Certificate who has not obtained a Second-Class Provincial Certiticate. 
For this regulation, there are two reasons. J irst,—The new Act does not authorize or 
permit the Council of Public Instruction to grant any other than First-Class certificates. 
The twelfth clause of the Act says, “ First-Class certificates of qualification shall be awar- 
ded by the Council of Public Instruction only, and second and third-class certificates by 
County and City Boards of Examiners only.” If a candidate for a First-Class Provincial 
Certificate should fail to obtain it, the Council of Public Instruction has no power to award 
him a Second-Class Provincial Certificate. Secondly,—the examination for a Second-Class 
Certificate assumes that the candidate has passed the examination for a Second-Class Cer- 
tificate, the same as admission into the Military School, and examination for a First-Class 
Prt wari must be preceded by admission for, and the obtaining of a Second-Class Cer- - 
wilicate, 
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13. Itis also requisite that a candidate furnish satisfactory proof of having successfully 
taught school five years, in order to be eligible for examination for a First-Class Certifi- . 
cate—a preliminary condition first recommended by the Ontario Teachers’ Association. 
It would be unjust to trustees, parents and youths, that any man should be sent forth 
with the authority and prestige of a public license for life as a first-class teacher witheut 
his having given full proof not only of his knowledge of all the subjects of the programme 
required to be taught in the public schools, but of his ability and skill to teach them. The 
County Board Examiners have, of course, no means of ascertaining the candidate’s aptitude 
and skill as a teacher, except from the testimony of his having taught successfully during 
five years. As an equivalent for this in the case of Normal School candidates, there is 
their course of training under the instruction of able masters in all the subjects of their 
examination—including a course of lectures on school organization and teaching, observy- 
ing and practising teaching in the Model School,—on an average from two to five sessions. 
‘The severe and protracted course of exercises and practice in regard to school teaching 
alone, apart from those on other subjects, must impress every thinking person with the 
immense advantage, as well as great expenditure of time and labour, in a Normal School 
training for the profession of teaching, such as is required for the profession of law or 
medicine, or the apprenticeship required to become an architect or carpenter.* 


* The extent and nature of the ‘‘Special Preparations for Duties of Teachers,” required in the Normal 
course of instruction, may be judged of by the following extract from my last annual report on the subject: 

‘It has already been pointed out that every lecture given in the Normal School is given in such a manner 
that, making the necessary allowance for difference of age and attainments, it may serve as a model of the 
manner in which the teacher may treat the same subject before a class of children. In addition to this, 
however, the students-in-training receive a thorough course of lectures on the science and art of teaching, 
and they spend a portion of each week in the Model School, where, under the supervision of skilled teachers, | 
they are required to take charge of the various classes, and conduct the lessons so as to give practical effect 
to the instructions received in the Normal School. 

**The lectures on education in the Normal School embrace the following course :— 

“T. Art of teaching ; characteristics of the successful teacher ; qualification, manners, habits, temper, 

- tone of mind, &c., &c. 

“‘TT. Modes of securing co-operation of pupils ; how to secure attention ; how to interest the class. 

“‘ IIT. Intellectual teaching—in what it consists ; how secured. 

““TV. Mode of giving questions ; kinds of questions ; purposes served by each kind; characteristics of 
geod puis of questioning. 

““V. Mode of receiving answers, and of criticising them ; requirements by way of answering. 

“VI. Correction of errors ; recapitulations, &c. : 

““VIL. How to teach—(a) reading ; (b) spelling; (c) arithmetic; (d) grammar ; (e) composition ; (f) 
writing; (g) history; (hk) geography; (i) geometry; (7) algebra; (k) philosophy; (?) object lessons; (m) 
ether subjects. 

‘“VIII. Organization of schools; classification of pupils; monitor teachers—their use and abuse; 
school buildings and arrangements; school furniture and apparatus, &c., &c. 

“TX. School management; time tables and limit tables; school rules; school register ; roll book 
visitors’ book ; school discipline ; rewards and punishments. 

‘‘X. Prineiples of mental and moral philosophy, as far as applicable to the elementary school-room ; 
mental, moral and physical culture of childhood. 

**XI. General principles of education. 

‘‘The above course embraces in all about seventy lectures, of one hour each. ! 

“The students in attendance are divided into classes of about nine each, under the superintendence of a 
leader, whose duty it is to get the lessons assigned to his class, and distribute them, the day before they are to 
be taught, among the members thereof, so as to give them time for preparation. The classes 6° alternately to 
the Model School, each spending a complete day there in rotation. ‘The class on duty in the Model School 
is subdivided in three sections, of three each, and these are detailed tu the several divisions of the Model 
School. Thus every student knows the night previously what division he is to be attached to the following 

. dgy,—what lessons he has to teach, and their exact limits. He is exempted that evening from all work for 
the Normal School, and is held responsible for the thorough preparation of his work for the Model School. 
Moreover, as no student is required to teach any subject, the method of teaching which has not already been 

-discussed in his hearing, in the Normal School, it follows that the teaching at the commencement of the 
gession mainly falls to those members of the class who have already passed one or more complete sessions in 
the institution—the new comers for the time being merely looking on and familiarizing themselves with the 
working of the school; towards the close of the term, however, the teaehing in the Model School is mainly 
confined to the new comers. The results of each lesson given are entered in the ‘ Model School Training 
Register,’ one page of which is assigned to each student-in-training, under the following heads : Order, atten- 
tion, interest, style, progress, preparation, fluency, manner, energy, accuracy, watchfulness, mode of giving 
questions, mode of receiving answers, correction of errors, power of giving explanation, thoroughness, 
effectiveness ; and the numbers are entered in the appropriate columns by the Model School teachers, from 
one, implying great excellence, to six, representing complete failure. The Training Registers are sent to the 
Head Master of the Normal School once a month, and such private commendation or admonition is by him. 

awarded to the students-in-training as each case seems to merit. When the student indicates, by his course ww 
the Model School, that he is not likely to make a useful teacher, he is recommended to withdraw. . ; 

“To supplement these training exercises, the students are, ay often as practicable, divided into sections 
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14. But I do not think there will be many candidates for First Class Certifieates at 
this first examination. I ihink that as the programme of for Frst Class Certificates can- 
not be mastered without much application and study, and is, in some respects new, most. 
of the candidates for First Class Certificates will come up for Second Class Certificates at 
this July examination, and prepare themselves for the examination for First Class Certifi- 
cates the first part of next Jauuary. 

15. Inspection of Schools—After completing the examinations of candidates for 
Teachers’ Certificates (of which blank forms will be sent to you to fill up and sign), your 
next work will be to visit and inspect the schools. Ihave not (as authorized by law) pre- 
pared and issued all needful instructions on this and other duties of County Inspectors. 
{have preferred the adoption of the accompanying regulations on the subject by the 
Council of Public Instruction ; and I need do little more than direct your attention to 
these comprehensive and minute regulations. There are, however, two or three matters 
ce onnected with your inspection of the schools on which I think it advisable to remark. 
You will probably find more or less of the schools very imperfectly, or not at all, organ- 
ized for the advantage of either the teacher or pupils. A newly appointed Inspector,—a 
first class teacher—one who had been trained at the Normal School, told me the other day 
that the last school he taught, and which he ceased teaching the day before he conversed 
with me, was in such a state when he took charge of it, that he requested the trustees. 
to be present on the first day of his assuming charge of the school, and to witness the 
examination of the pupils with a view to their classification. It was found that some 
pupils had read as far as the fifth reader, and yet could not do a question in simple sub- 
traction, and knew little of the books they had read. It, therefore, became necessary to 
put pupils back from the fifth te the third reader, and make other changes in their rela- 
tive positions—changes which were at first displeasing to some parents and pupils, but in 
making which he was sustained by the trustees. The result was that, in the course of 
three months, all parties gratefully acknowledged the surprising improvement in the 
school, and now deeply regretted his retirement from it. I dare say you will find the 
necessity of.a similar re-organization of some, if not many, of the schools under your 
inspection ; and your first work will be to see that all the pupils are classified according 
to the programme of studies, which divides them into six classes, the time per week of 
each subject is prescribed in the Time and Limit Table which accompanies the programme 
of studies. It will be seen by this programme, I repeat, that, in the first three classes or 
years of study, the attention and time of the pupils will be chiefly occupied with the 
three fundamental subjects of reading, writing and arithmeiic, and that the other elemen- 
tary subjects of these three classes or years, are intended to develop the faculties of 
observation, to improve the mechanical skill in the use of the pen and pencil, to relieve 
attention from drier and harder studies, and thus facilitate the progress of the pupils in 
the primary and essential subjects of public school education. 

16. Much time and labour will be required in this your first inspection of the schools. 
It might be well on your first visit to devote one whole day to the inspection of each 
school, and where practicable be at the school-house five or ten minutes before the open- 
ing of the school to see how the teachers bring in and seat their pupils. You could devote 
the forenoon to observing the manner in which the teacher proceeds in teaching and 
managing the school ; during which time you could form a tolerable idea of the'ability, skill 
and merits of the teacher, and the condition of his school. You could then devote the 
afternoon to examining and teaching the school yourself ; to the classification of the pupils, 
if necessary, and then privately give such advice, and make such suggestions to the teacher 
as you might think expedient. I think this course of proceeding may be advantageously 
pursued by Inspectors generally ; and in this way the Inspector may, to a certain extent, 
where necessary, become a normal instructor and helper of teachers, as well as overseer 
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—each of which is taught in some assigned subject—by the members thereof in succession, in presence of the 
Masters of the Normal School. At the close of each lesson the students are required to criticise the manner 
in which it was taught, and offer suggestions for improvement thereon, &c. 

** At the close of the session, the mark awarded for aptitude to teach is determined, partly by the Model 
School Report (the blank form is given above), partly by the success and energy with which each student 
conducts the class recitation in presence of the Masters of the Normal School, and partly by the general 
character for ability and energy he has earned for himself during the term.” 
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and organizer of the schools,—rendering them vastly more valuable to the country than 
they have ever been. 

17. The regulations are sufficiently explicit as to the matters of attention and inquiry 
in your inspection of the schools, and I hope as therein directed, you will not omit to 
note in a book to be kept for the purpose, a brief statement of the condition in which you 
find the school, proceedings and qualifications of the teacher, the modes of teaching, class- 
ification and government of the school, school premises and accommodations, &c., &e., 
and transmit the same, or a copy of it, to the Education Department on your completing 
the visitation of the schools. This has been done, not only by every Inspector in Eng- 
land, but by the Inspectors of our Grammar Schovls from the beginning. This report is 
not for publication, but to enable the Education Department to know precisely the con- 
dition, defects and wants of the schools, and to suggest and adopt, as far as possible, the 
requisite means for their improvement. It is also desirable to know the real condition 
and character of the schools at the commencement of the new system of inspection and 
of the free school law, that their future progress may be duly noted and appreciated. 

18. The provisions of the law in revard to your duties in investigating and deciding 
on matters of complaint and many other things are too plain to require any particular 
explanations from me. This Department will always answer any inquiries you may have 
to make, and aid you in every possible way in the performance of the duties of your 
responsible office. 

19. Having finished my life’s work in respect of school legislation, I may not have 
occasion to address you another circular on the subject of the school law; but I shall 
watch with the deepest interest the operations and results of these recent and important 
improvements in our school system, ie, 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

(Signed) EH. RYERSON. 
To THe Inspector or Pupiic ScHoots. ; 


EXTRACTS FROM THE GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR THE ORGANIZATION, GOVERNMENT, 
AND DISCIPLINE OF THE PuBLic ScHOoOLS oF ONTARIO. 


Prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction. 
CHAPTER V.—Dutties or Pustiic SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 


[Notz—No Publie School Inspector shall, during his incumbency, hold the office of 
Head Master of a High School, or Master or Teacher of a Public School. ] 


1. The School Law requires each Inspector of Public Schools,— 

“To act in accordance with the Regulations and instructions provided for his guidance.” 
He 1s also “ subject to all the obligations conferred or inposed by law * * * according to 
said instructions, as may be given to him from time to time by the Chief Superintendent 
of Education.” He is further required,— 

‘To see that all the schools are managed and conducted according to law.” 

2 County and City Inspectors Full Time to be Employed.—Each County and City 
Inspector shall devote the whole of his time during the ordinary office hours, to the duties 
of his office, except during the school holidays and vacations. 

3. The City and Town Inspectors shall perform such duties as devolve upon them by 


the School Law and these Regulations, with such additional duties as may be required of 


them by the Public School Boards, which appoint them. They shall visit the schools as 
often as directed by the Board, and, in their visitations, shall be governed by the follow- 
ing regulations (so far as they apply to city or town schools) :—See regulations 9, 10 and 
19 in this chapter. They shall also keep one or more regular office hours in each day, as 
fixed, by the Board of Trustees, of which public notice shall be given. 
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4. Visitation of Schools—The County Inspector shall visit every public and separate 
school under his jurisdiction at least once during each half year. He shall devote, on an 
average, half a day to the examination of the classes and pupils in each school, and shall 
record the result of such examination ina book to be kept for that purpose. (See regula- 
tion 6 of this chapter.) “He shall also make enquiry and examination, in such manner as 
he shall think proper, into all matters affecting the condition and operations of the school, 
the results of which he shall record in a book, and transmit it, or a copy thereof, annually, 
on completing his second half-yearly inspection, to the Education Department ; (but he 
shall not give any previous notice to the teacher or trustees of his visit.) The subjects 
of examination and inquiry shall be as follows :— 


(a) Mechanical Arrangements.—The tenure of the property ; the materials, dimen- 
sions and plan of the building ; its condition ; when erected ; with what funds built ; how 
lighted, warmed and ventilated ; if any class rooms are provided for the separate instruc- 
tion of part of the children ; if there is a lobby, or closet, for hats, cloaks, bonnets, book- 
presses, &c. ; how the desks and seats are arranged and constructed ; what arrangements 
for the teacher; what play ground is provided ;* what gymnastic apparatus (if any) ;. 
whether there be a well, and proper conveniences for private purposes ; and if the pre- 
mises are fenced or open on the street or road ; if shade trees and any shrubs or flowers 
are planted. 

[NorE.—In his inquiries into these matters, the Inspector is especially directed to 
see whether the law and regulations have been complied with in regard to the following 
matters ; (should he discover remissness in any of them, he should at once call the atten- 
tion of the trustees to it; before withholding the school fund from the section, with a 
view to its remedy before his next half-yearly visit) :— 


(1.) Size of Section.—As to the size of the school section, as prescribed by the fifteenth 
section of the School Law of 1871. | 

(2.) School Accommodation.—Whether the trustees have provided “ adequate accom- 
modation for all children of school age [t. e., between the ages of five and twenty-one years, resi~ 
dent] in their school division,” [2. e., school section, city, town, or village] as required by the 
second section of the School Act of 1871. 

(3.) Space for Avr.—Whether the required space of nine square feet for each pupil, 
and the average space for one hundred cubis feet of air for each child have been allowed 
in the construction of the school-house and its class rooms.t (See regulation 9, ‘‘ Duties 
of Trustees.” 

(4.) Well; Proper Conveniences.—Whether a well or other means of procuring water 
is provided ; also, whether there are proper conveniences for private purposes of both 
sexes on the premises ; and whether the regulations in regard to them, contained in regu- 
lation 6 of the “ Duties of Masters” and regulation 9 of the “ Duties of Trustees,” are ob- 
served. 

(6) Means of Instruction—He shall see whether the authorized text books are used 
in the several classes, under the heads of Reading, Arithmetic, Geography, &c. ; whether 
sufficient and suitable Apparatus are provided, as Tablets, Maps, Globes, Blackboards, 
Models, Cabinets, &c. 

(c) Organization.—Arrangement of classes ; whether each child is taught by the same 


* Size of School Grounds.—The school grounds, wherever practicable, should in the rural sections em- 
brace an acre in extent, and not less than half an acre, so as to allow the school-house to be set well back 
from the road, and furnish play-grounds within the fences. A convenient form for school grounds will be 
found to be an area of ten rods front by sixteen rods deep, with the school-house set back four or six rods 
from the road. The grounds should be strongly fenced, the yards and outhouses in the rear of the school- 
house being invariably separated by a high and tight board fence; the front grounds being planted with 
shade trees and shrubs. For a small school, an area of eight rods front by ten rods deep may be sutfiicient, 
the schoo]-house being set back four rods from the front. 


+ Ventilation becomes easy as soon as it is known that it is embraced in these two essential operations, 
viz. : Ist, to supply fresh air ; 2nd, to expel foul air. It is evident that fresh air cannot be crowded into a 
room unless the foul air is permitted to pass freely out; and certainly the foul air will not go out unless fresh 
air comes in to fill its place. It is useless to open ventilating flues when there is no means provided to admit 
a constant supply of fresh air from without. 

Temperature.—In winter the temperature during the first school hour in the forenoon or afternoon, 
should not exceed 70°, nor 60° during the rest of the day. 
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teacher ; if any assistant or assistants are employed ; to what extent ; how remunerated, 
and how qualified. . 

(d) Lisclipline—Hours of attendance ; usual ages of pupils; if the pupils change 
places in their several classes, or whether they are marked at each lesson, or exercise, ac- 
cording to their respective merits ; if distinction depends on intellectual proficiency, or on 
a mixed estimate of intellectual proficiency and moral conduct, or on moral conduct only ; 
what system of merit marks, or records of standing (if any) is used ; whether corporal 
punishments are employed—if go, their nature, and whether inflicted publicly or privately ; 
what other punishments are used (See regulations 3 and 4, “ Duties of Masters,” and 3, 
“Duties of Assistant Teachers”); whether attendance is regular ; how many attend one 
month—how many two, three, or more months, &c. ; is school opened and closed with 
reading and prayer, as provided in the regulations ; whether the Ten Commandments are 
regularly taught, as required, and what separate religious instruction is given, if any. 

(¢) Methods of Instruction.—Whether simultaneous, or individual, or mixed ; if simul- 
taneous (that is, by classes), in what subjects of instruction ; whether the simultaneous 
method is not more or less mingled with individual teaching, and on what subjects ; to 
what extent:the intellectual, or the mere rote method, is pursued, and on what subjects ; 
how far the interrogative method only is used ; how the attainments in the lessons are 
variously tested in the daily recitations and the quarterly examinations-—by individual 
oral interrogation—by requiring written answers to written questions, or by requiring an 
abstract of the lesson to be written from memory. 

(f) Attainments of Pupils.—1. In Lfteading ; whether the higher pupils can read with 
ordinary facility only, or with ease and expression, as prescribed in the programme. 2, 
Spelling ; whether they can spell correctly, and give the meaning and derivation of words. 
3. Writing ; whether they can write with ordinary correctness, or with ease and elegance. 
4. Drawing ; linear, ornamental, architectural, or geometrical ; whether taught, and in 
what manner. 5. Arithmetic ; whether acquainted with the simple rules, and skilful in 
them ; whether acquainted with the tables of moneys, weights, measures, and skilful in 
them ; whether acquainted with the compound rules, and skilful in them ; whether ac- 
quainted with the higher rules, and skilful in them. 6. Book-keeping ; how far taught. 
7. English Grammar ; whether acquainted with the rules of orthography, parts of speech, 
their nature and modifications, parsing. 8. Compositiog ; whether acquainted with the 
grammatical structure of the language by frequent composition in writing, and the critical 
reading and analysis of the reading lessons in both prose and poetry. 9. Geography and 
History ; whether taught as prescribed in the official programme, and by questions. sug- 
gested by the nature of the subject. 10. Christian Morals and Elements of Ciwil Govern- 
ment ; how far taught, and in what manner. 11. Algebra and Geometry ; how many pupils, 
and how far advanced in; whether they are familiar with the definitions, and perfectly 
understand the reason, as well as practice, of each step in the process of solving each prob- 
lem and demonstrating each proposition. 12. Elements of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Agriculiure and Natural History, as prescribed in the programme ; whether taught ; what. 
apparatus for teaching them; how many pupils in each. 13. Vocal Music; whether 
taught and in what manner. The order of questions is to be suggested by the nature of 
the subject. The extent and degree of minuteness with which the inspection will be pro- 
secuted, in respect to any, or all of the foregoing, kindred subjects, must, of course, depend 
on circumstances. : 

(9) Miscellaneous.—1. How many pupils have been sent to the High School during 
the year. 2. Whether a visitors’ book and register are kept, as required by law. 3. 
Whether the Journal of Education is regularly received by the trustees. 4. Whether the 
pupils have been examined before being admitted to the school, and arranged in classes, 
as prescribed by the regulations ; and whether the required public examinations have been 
held. 5. What prizes or other means are offered to excite pupils to competition and 
study ; and whether the merit system of cards issued by the Department is employed. 6. 
Labrary.—Is a library maintained in the section ; number of volumes taken out during 
the year ; are books covered and labelled as required ; are books kept in library case ; is 
catalogue kept for reference by applicants ; are fines duly collected, and books kept in 
good order; are library regulations observed. 7. How far the course of studies and 
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method of disclipline prescribed according to law, have been introduced, and are pur- 
sued in the school ; and such other information in regard to the condition of the schools 
as may be useful in promoting the interests of Public Schools generally. | 

5. Authority of an Inspector mm a School.—The authority of an Inspector in a school, 
while visiting it, is supreme ; the, Masters, Teachers and pupils, are subject to his diree- 
tion ; and he shall examine the classes and pupils, and direct the Masters or Teachers to 
examine them, or to proceed with the usual exercises of the school, as he may think pro- 
per, in order that he may judge of the mode of teaching, management and discipline of 
the school, as well as of the progress and attainments of the pupils. 

6. Procedure in the Visitation of Schools—On entering a school, with a view to its in- 
spection, and having courteously introduced himself to the teacher (if a stranger), or, if 
otherwise, having suitably addressed him, the Inspector shall : 


(1.)—note in the Inspector’s book, the time of his entrance, and on leaving, the time ~ 
of departure from the school. 

(2.)—see whether the business going on corresponds with that assigned to that par- 
ticular hour on the time table, and generally whether the arrangements which it indicates 
agree with the prescribed programme of studies, and are really carried out ir practice. 
If not, he should at once privately notify the Master or Teacher of the omission, and the 
penalty for neglect to observe the regulations. 

(3.)—examine the register, and other school records, and take notes of the attend- 
ance of pupils, number of classes in the schools at the time of visit, &c. 

(4.)—observe the mode of teaching, the management of the school, and generally its 
tone and spirit ; also whether the bearing, manner, and language of the teacher, his com- 
mand over the pupils, and their deportment at the time of his visit are satisfactory. 

7. Intercourse with Teachers and Pupils.—Inspection.—In his intercourse with Masters 
and Teachers, and during his visit to their schools, the Inspector should treat them with 
kindness and respect, counselling them privately on whatever he may deem defective or 
faulty in their manner of teaching ; but by no means should he address them authori- 
tatively, or in a fault-finding spirit, in the presence or hearing of the pupils. 

8. See to Attendance of Children at School.—The Inspector should see that the provi- 
sions in the third section of the School Act of 1871, in regard to the right of every child 
in the municipality under his jurisdiction to attend some school, are not allowed to 
remain a dead letter ; but he should, where necessary, frequently call attention to the 
subject. | 
9. Teachers Visiting other Schools—County and City Inspectors shall have authority 
to allow teachers to visit schools, under the restrictions contained in regulation eight of 
the “* Additional Duties of Masters and Teachers.” 

10. Payments to Teachers’ Superannuation Fund.—The forty-second section of the 
School Act of 1871, declares that ‘each Inspector of schools is hereby authorized and 
required to deduct [two dollars] half-yearly from any payments made by him to any male 
teacher under his jurisdiction, and transmit the same to the Education Department.” As 
a City or Town Inspector under the new law possesses all the powers of a County In- 
speetor, such City or Town Inspector will be required to perform the corresponding duty 
of the County Inspector, and sign or countersign with the chairman, or other officer of the 
Loard of trustees, all checks for the salaries of teachers. In doing so, he will have to see 
that the sum of two dollars, payable semi-annually to the Superannuated Teachers’ Fund 
by each male teacher, is deducted from such teacher's half-yearly salary, and transmitted. 
promptly, with the name of the teachers, and other information required, to the Educa- 
tion Department, in each January and July. This may be done in registered letters, or 
by deposit to the credit of the Chief Superintendent of Education, in any of the branches 
of the Bank of Montreal. In this latter case the deposit certificate should be trans- 
mitted, with the list of names, without delay, to the Education Department. 

|Nore.—If the Board of Trustees in cities and towns prefer it, they can direct the 
treasurer to deduct the full amount of the male teachers’ half-yearly subscription in one 
sum from the salarics payable to such teachers, and transmit it, as above, through the 
Inspector (who is by law responsible for the performance of this duty) to the Depart- 
ment. } . ‘ 
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ll. Granting Special Certificates.—The School Law authorizes Inspectors “ to give to 
any candidate, on due examination, according to the programme authorized for the exa- 
mination of teachers, a certificate of qualification to teach school within thé limits of the 
charge of the Inspector, until (but no longer than) the next ensuing meeting of the Board 
of Examiners of which such Inspector is a member; but no such certificate shall be given 
a second time, or be valid if given a second time, to the same person in the same county.” 
In giving effect to this provision of the Act, Inspectors will observe: (1) that they are 
required to examine all candidates desiring special certificates ; (2) that they are not auth- 
orized to grant ‘‘ permits,” or endorse as good any previous certificates of the applicant ; 
(3) that the special certificates given can only have the value of those of the third class 
and be valid “within the limits of the charge of the Inspector ;” (4) that under no cir- 
cumstances can they give a special certificate to a teacher who has already previously 
received one from any (Local Superintendent or) Inspector in the same county ; and (5) 
that no certificate can be given to any teacher who has been rejected by the Board of 
Examiners. a , 

12. Suspension of Certificates—When an Inspector finds it necessary to suspend the 
certificate of a Master or Teacher, he should not do so on the mere report of improper 
conduct, immorality or incompitency, but he should give the master or teacher due notice 
of the charge against him, and afford him a full opportunity for defence ; and he should 
also examine carefully into the alleged facts of the case, and if necessary, visit the school 
and assure himself personally of their truth before proceeding to suspension. 

[Norz.—Officers required by law to exercise their judgments, are not answerable for 
mistakes in law, or mere errors in judgment, without any fraud or malice.] 

13. Biank Forms of Ketuwrns.—Inspectors are responsible for obtaining reports from 
the Education Department, through the County Clerks, and supplying them to the Public 
Schools, and also for the prompt despatch of the blank forms of yearly and half-yearly 
returns directly to the trustees; and the trustees are equally responsible (in addition to 
the penalty imposed by law) for the delivery of the returns and reports to their Inspector, 
within ten days after the close of the year or half year.* 

14. Attendance of Pupils.—The Inspector should see that the aggregate attendance of 
each school is correctly added up, and divided by the divisor for the half year, and that 
no lost time is made up by teaching on Saturdays, or other holidays, or vacations. (See 
note to regulation 4, of “ Terms, Hours of Teaching, etc.”) Under regulation eight, of the 
“* Additional Duties of Masters and Teachers,” teachers may employ certain days in the year 
in visiting other schools. In order that the school may not lose a corresponding propor- 
tion of the School Fund, the Inspector is authorized to add a proportionate amount of 
average attendance for time so employed, or by using a smaller divisor. After having 
examined and tested the correctness of the return, the Inspector should fyle away and 
carefully preserve it, so that it may be handed over, with other school documents, to-his 
successor, when he retires from office. 

15. Check against Incorrect Returns.—The half-yearly return of the pupils’ names, and 
number of days on which they attended during each mouth, will be a check against false 
or exaggerated returns ; as the Inspector can, in his visit to any school, take the return 
with him, compare it with the school register, and make any further enquiries he may 
deem necessary. He should also, at his visits to the schools, take notes in his book of 
the school attendance, &c. The return, carefully compiled, will furnish materials for the 
statistical tables in the Inspector’s report, and will show at what periods of the year the 
attendance of pupils at the schools is the largest, and how many attend school two, four, 
six, &c., months of the year. 

16. Apportionment to Schools—The returns of the trustees’ half-yearly reports must 
form the basis for apportioning the School Fund to the several public schools of each 
township. ‘The Legislative Grant forms the School Fund for the first half year, and the 
Municipal Assessment the School Fund for the second half year. The Inspector is re- 
quired to apportion each half year’s School Fund to every section, whether in operation 


* DepartMENTAL Norz.—The School Law does not require the Education Department to furnish 


Registers or blank forms to the trustees, but for the convenience of all parties concerned, it has done so 
gratuitously. 
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or not, for that half year. In making the apportionment, the attendance of non-resident* 
pupils (authorized by the one hundred and twenty-sixth section of the Consolidated 
School Act,) is to be reckoned as belonging to the section in which they are actual resi- 
dents, and not to the section in which they may attend school. See regulation 15 of 
“ Duties of Trustees.” 

17. No Omission in Apportioning.—The Inspector is required to make an apportion- 
ment of the School Fund to all the Public Schools under his jurisdiction, whether entitled 
to it or not ; but he should not give an order to pay any portion of the fund to a section 
the trustees and teacher of which have not complied with the requirements of the law 
and regulations. (See sections two and clause six of section thirty of the School Act of 
1871, and note to (a) of regulation 4, as well as of regulation 19 of this chapter). All 
forfeited balances are to be disposed of as directed by the one hundred and sixth section 
of the Consolidated School Act, sub-section eight. J ; 

18. Union School Sections.—(See the ninety-second and ninety-third sections of the 
Consolidated School Law, the eighteenth section of the School Act of 1871,-and regula- 
tion 18 of Duties of Trustees.) 

19. Cheques to Teachers.—-Any cheques for school money due a section, must be made 
payable to the (qualified) teacher or his order, and to no other person ; (see ninety-first 
section of the Consolidated School Act, sub-section two ;)#and no cheque can be given to 
such teacher except on an order signed by a majority of the trustees of the school section, 
and attested by a lawful corporate seal, and then only for the time during which the 
teacher has held a legal certificate of qualification, not cancelled, suspended, recalled or 
expired. (See clause four of section thirty of the School Act of 1871.) In giving cheques 
to male teachers the half-yearly payment of two dollars to the Superannuated Teachers’ 
Fund must be deducted. (See regulation 10 and 25 of this chapter.) 

20. Authorized Text Books required.Inspectors should see that the law and regula- 
tions on the subject of text books are carried out. The Act declares that Inspectors are 
required “to prevent the use of unauthorized text books,” and schools using them are not 
entitled to be paid any part of the fund ; and the Council has given notice that it “ dis- 
approves of the use, in any High or Public School, of any text book which is not included 
in the list of text books authorized by it, as provided by law.” 

21. Lhe Inspector as Umpire, and ex-officio Examiner.—The law virtually makes Inspec- 
tors umpires in all arbitrations relating to school sites,and differences of opinions between 
auditors in regard to school section accounts. It also authorizes them to call the meet- 
ings of Reeves and Inspectors, for the formation or alteration of union school sections, 
and requires them to transmit to the County Clerk information of all such changes as they 
may make in the boundaries of school sections. It further authorizes them to settle all 
local school disputes, school elections, &c., subject to an appeal to the Education Depart- 
ment against their decision. The Inspectors are also members of the Board of Examiners 
for the examination of teachers, also for the admission of pupils to the High Schools. 

22. The Inspector shall act as Chairman of the Board of Examiners, and shall per- 
form such other duties as are prescribed for him in the Powers and Duties of Public Schoot 
HLzaminers ; and the Inspector shall notify the Education Department, at least two weeks 
before the half-yearly examination, of the number of copies of the examination papers 
which will be required for his county. ‘ 

23. School Meetings and Elections.—The law requires County Inspectors ‘ to decide 
upon any complaints which may be made [within twenty days], in regard to the election 
of [rural] school trustees, or in regard to any proceedings at school meetings.” The law 
declares that the decision must be éither “to confirm” or “ set aside” the election or pro- 


* Non-resident pupils are those whose parents or guardians are not residents of the section or school 
division. Such pupils do not become residents by boarding in the section or division while attending school, 
until the expiration of a year. (This rule does not apply to apprentices, or to parties who move into the 
section with.a view to become bona fide residents.) A -ratepayer in a section or division employing tempor- 
arily a minor (whose parents or guardians reside outside of the section, &c.), cannot lawfnlly report such 
minor in the school census, nor claim to send him as a resident unless he is duly apprenticed to such rate- 
payer. Adopted children and orphans, having guardians, who are bona fide residents, and other children 
who are bona fide residents of the school section or division, not having parents or guardians shall not be 
admitted until the guardian, adopted parent, friend or person with whom they reside, shall furnish the 
_ trustees with satisfactory evidence of such adoption, guardianship or bona jide residence. 
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ceeding (subject to an appeal to the Chief Superintendent), and not to dismiss the com- 
plaint, or refuse to entertain it. Ifthe proceedings be.set aside, a reasonable time should 
be allowed to permit the parties concerned to appeal before calling another meeting, or 
otherwise carrying out the decision of the Inspector. The decision should be given as soon 
as possible, but not necessarily within the twenty days. A reasonable time may be taken 
by the Inspector to investigate the complaint, and, if he desires it, to apply to the Chief 
Superintendent for advice on any doubtful point. 

24. Decide Cases, and give Counsel and Advice.—The Inspector should. promptly 
adjudicate upon all cases submitted to him, after hearing both sides, and give such coun- 
sel and advice (in harmony with the School Law and Regulations) as shall, in his judg- 
ment, best promote the interests of the schools, and prevent disputes and litigation in the 
various neighbourhoods.* 

25. Conditions of Payment of Inspector’s Sulary.—The proportion of each County In- 
spector’s salary, payable by the Government, will be certified quarterly to the Provincial 
Treasurer by the Chief Superintendent, on the following conditions ;— 

(1) That the name and address of the Inspector appointed by the County Council 
has been duly certified to the Education Department by the County Clerk. 

(2) That such Inspector possesses a legal certificate of qualification from the Educa- 
tion Department. ; 

(3) That he has faithfully performed the duties of his office during the time specified 
in regulation two of this chapter, and in the manner prescribed by the law and regula- 
tions. 

(4) That he has promptly transmitted half-yearly to the Education Department, with 
the names of the Teachers, (to be afterwards certified from his cheques by the County Audi- 
tors at the end of each year), the semi-annual subscriptions to the Superannuated Teachers’ 
Fund by the male teachers under his jurisdiction. 

(5) That the required reports and returns have been duly sent in to the Education 
Department, and found to be correct (including his annual special report on each school, 
as provided for in regulation five of this cha»ter). 

Nore.—Each Public or Separate School house in use for a school, in a legally estab- 
lished (or duly recognized) school section or division, within the jurisdiction of the In- 
spector, shall be counted as one school, (whether such school be in actual operation, or 
temporarly closed for not longer than six months). And each department of a school, 
with a register of its own, and taught in separate rooms, or a flat of a building, so as to © 
involve the additional oversight and examination of an ordinary school on the part of an 
inspector at his official visits, shall also be counted as one school; but a school with one 
or more departments, when closed, shall only be regarded as one school for the time 
limited above, beyond which time no school which is closed shall be counted. | 


APPENDIX D. 
TEXT BOOKS FOR USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ONTARIO. 
AUTHORIZED BY THE COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Norz.—In the following list, some books are prescribed, and others are recommended. 
The use of the books recommended is discretionary with the respective Public School 
Boards. 
I. ENGLISH. 
Text Books PRESCRIBED : 
The Canadian National Series of Reading Books. (Authorized edition.) 
The Spelling Book, A Companion to the Readers. (Authorized edition.) 


* A public officer who is required by law to act in certain cases, according to his judgment or opinion, 
and subject to penalties for his neglect, is not liable to a party for an omission arising from a mistake or 
want of skill, if acting in good faith. 
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Miller’s Analytical and Practical English Grammar. (Authorized edition.) 

An English Grammar for Junior Classes. By the Rev. H. W. Davies, D.D. (Author- 
ized edition. ) | 

A History of English Literature, in a series of Biographical Sketches. By William 
Francis Collier, LL.D. i 


Il, ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 


Text Books PRESCRIBED: 


. Advanced Arithmetic for Canadian Schools. By Barnard Smith, M.A., and Archi- 
bald McMurchy, M.A. (Authorized edition.) oO 
Elementary Arithmetic for Canadian Schools. By the Rev. Barnard Smith, M.A., 
and Archibald McMurchy, M.A. (Authorized edition.) 
Elements of Algebra. Todhunter’s or Sangster’s. 
Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. Potts’ or Todhunter’s. 


Ill. GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


TEXT Books PRESCRIBED : 


Lovell’s General Geography. By J. George Hodgins, LL.D., Barrister-at-law.. 
(Authorized edition.) 

Easy Lessons in General Geography. By ditto. (Authorized edition.) 

A School History of the British Empire. By William Francis Collier, LL.D. 

A History of Canada and of the other British Provinces of North America. By J. 
George Hodgins, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. | 

Outlines of General History. By William Francis Collier, LL.D. 


TEXT Book RECOMMENDED ; 
The Great Events of History. By William Francis Collier, LL.D. 


IV. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


TEXT Books PRESCRIBED: (See note above.) 


Rudimentary Mechanics. By Charles Tomlinson. Portions relative to the mechani- 
cal powers. 

The Animal Kingdom. By Ellis A. Davidson. 

How Plants Grow: A simple Introduction to Botany, with Popular Flora. By Asa 
Gray, M.D. ; 


V. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Text BooKS PRESCRIBED : y 


First Lessons in Agriculture. By Rev. Dr. Ryerson. 
Our Bodies*. By Ellis A. Davidson. 
Easy Lessons on Reasoning. By Archbishop Whately. y 


TEXT BOOKS RECOMMENDED: (See note above.) 


A Comprehensive System of Book-keeping, by Single and Double Entry. By Thomas 
R. Johnson. A work on Book-keeping is to be sanctioned. 

Field Exercise and Evolutions of Infantry. Published by authority. Pocket edition 
(for Squad and Company Drill). ~ 

The Modern Gymnast. By Charles Spencer. 

A Manual of Vocal Music. By John Hullah. 


Ne aie alee ae YE 

* The following little works are also highly recommended for perusal, both by teachers and pupils, viz:— 

**' The House I live in,” by T. C. Girtin, Surgeon (Longmans), and ‘‘Our Earthly House and its Builder” 

(Religious Tract Society). Cutter’s ‘‘ First Book on Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, for Grammar 

pociate and Families,” is the prescribed book for High Schools, and may be used in the Publie Sehools if 
esired. 
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Three Part Songs. By H. F. Sefton. (Authorized edition.) 

National Mensuration. 

Scripture Lessons—Old and New Testaments. (National.) 

Lessons on the Truth of Christianity. (National.) 

Right Lines in their Right Places. By Ellis A. Davidson. 

Teachers’ Guide, and Bartholomew’s Primary School Drawing Cards. By Miss J. H. 
Stickney. | 

The Drawing Book for the Dominion of Canada, in progressive Studies, seven 
numbers. | 

William Hermes’ Drawing Instructor. For advanced studies. 

Writing Copy Books, used in the Normal and Model Schools for Ontario. In Five 
Parts. 


VI. FRENCH AND GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


The following Books, approved by the whole Committee of the Council of Public 
Instruction for Quebec, are also sanctioned for use by French pupils, in Public Schools of 
this Province in which there are both Protestant and Roman Catholic pupils: 

Cours d’Arithmétique Commerciale. (Senécal, Montreal.) 

Abrégé de la Geographie Moderne. (Societé d’Education de Quebec.) 

La Geographie Moderne, de M. Holmes, M.A. 

Grammaire pratique de la langue Anglaise. (Par P. Saddler, Paris.) 

Traité Elementaire d’Arithmetique. (Par F. X. Toussaint.) 

Le Premier Livre de l’Enfance, (de Poitevin.) : 

Cours de Versions Anglaises. (Par P. Saddler, Paris.) 

Grammaire Francaise Elementaire. (Par F. B. P.) 

For German Schools, Klotz’s German Grammar is sanctioned. 

. 


APPENDIX E. 
TEXT BOOKS FOR USE IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF ONTARIO 
(AUTHORIZED BY THE COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.) 


Nots.—In the following list some books are prescribed under the authority of the 
fifteenth section of the Consolidated High School Act, and others are recommended. The 
use of the books recommended is discretionary with the respective High School Boards. 
Te Council has decided that the books on English subjects authorized for High Schools 
may also be used in the Public Schools. 


Te SGATIN: 
TEXT Books PRESCRIBED : x 


Harkness’s New Series, viz: 

1. An Introductory Latin Book. By Albert Harkness, Ph. D. 

2. A Latin Reader, intended as a Companion to the Author’s Latin Grammar. By 
Albert Harkness, Ph. D. 

3. A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By Albert Harkness, Ph. D. 


Lf preferred, the following may be used instead of the above series : 


; Arnold’s First and Second Latin Books and Practical Grammar, revised and cor- 
rected. By J. A. Spencer, D.D., or ) ; 

Dr. Smith’s Principia Latina. Part I. Revised by H. Drisler, LL.D. 

A Smaller Grammar of the Latin Language. By William Smith, LL.D. 
LATIN Dictionary RECOMMENDED : (See note above.) 


A Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. By Charles Anthon, LL.D., or 


: 
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The Young Scholar’s Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. By Joseph 
Esmond Riddle, M.A. 
IT, GREEK. 


‘TEXT Books PRESCRIBED : 

A First Greek Book, comprising an outline of Grammar and an Introductory Reader. 
By Albert Harkness, Ph. D., or 

Dr. Smith’s Initia Greeca. 

A smaller Grammar of the Greek Language, abridged from the larger Grammar of 
Dr. George Curtius. 
GREEK LEXICON RECOMMENDED : (See note above.) 


Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon.. 


Ill. ANCIENT HISTORY, CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, AND ANTIQUITIES. 


TEXT Books PRESCRIBED : 


A Manual of Ancient History. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. 
First Steps in Classical Geography. By Prof. James Pillans. 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES, &c., RECOMMENDED : (See note above.) 
A Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythology and Geography. By Wm. Smith, 
LL.D. 
A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. By William Smith, LL.D., or 
A Classical Dictionary. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 
A Manual of Roman Antiquities. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 
A Manual of Greek Antiquities. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 


IV. FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
“Text Booxs PRESCRIBED: = 


Text Books in French and German will be prescribed. 
History of Charles XII. of Sweden. By Voltaire. 
Horace: A Tragedy. By Corneille. 
A Complete Dictionary of the French and English Languages. By Gabriel Surenne. — 
Spiers’ New Abridged Edition. 
V. ENGLISH. 
TEXT Books PRESCRIBED : 


The Canadian National Series of Reading Books. (Authorized edition.) 
The Spelling Book, A Companion to the Readers. (Authorized edition.) 
Miller’s Analytical and Practical English Grammar. (Authorized edition.) 


A History of English Literature, in a Series of Biographical Sketches. By William 
Francis Collier, LL.D. 


VI. ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 


TEXT BooKs PRESCRIBED : 

Advanced Arithmetic for Canadian Schools. By the Rev. Barnard Smith, M.A, 
and Archibald McMurchy, M.A. (Authorized edition.) | 

Elementary Arithmetic for Canadian Schools. By the Rev. Barnard Smith, M.A., and 
Archibald McMurchy, M.A. (Authorized edition.) 

Elements of Algebra. Todhunter’s or Sangster’s. 

Euclid’s Elements of Geography. Potts’ or Todhunter’s. 


VII. MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Text Books PRESCRIBED : 


Lovell’s General Geography. By J. George Hodgins, LL.D., Barrister-at-law. 
(Authorized edition.) 
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A School History of the British Empire. By William Francis Collier, LL.D. 
A History of Canada, and of the other British Provinces of North America. By J. 
“George Hodgins, LL.D., Barrister-at-law. 


Outlines of General History. By William Francis Collier, LL.D. 
“Text Book RECOMMENDED : 


The Great Events of History. By William Francis Collier, LL.D. 


VIII. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


‘TEXT Books PRESCRIBED : (See note above.) 


Rudimentary Mechanics, by Charles Tomlinson, with Cassell’s Hand-book of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy, or 
Manual of Mechanics, by the Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., F.R.S., with Introduc- 


tory Course of Natural Philosophy. Edited from Ganot’s Popular Physics, by W. G. 
Peck, M.A. 


The Animal Kingdom. By Ellis A. Davidson. 

How Plants Grow: A Simple Introduction to Botany, with Popular Flora. By 
Asa Gray, M.D. | 

Lessons in Elementary Chemistry. By Henry E. Roscoe, B.A., L.R.8. 


IX. MISCELLANEOUS. 
TExT Books PRESCRIBED : 


First Lessons in Agriculture. By Rev. Dr. Ryerson. 

First Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, for Private Schools and Families. 
By Calvin Cutter, M.D., or (for Public Schools. ) 

Our Bodies. By Ellis A. Donaldson,*; 

Easy Lessons on Reasoning. By Archbishop Whately. 


TEXT Books RECOMMENDED: (See note above.) 


A Comprehensive System of Book-keeping, by Single and Double Entry. By Thos. 
R..Johnson. A work on Book-keeping is to be sanctioned. 

Field Exercise and Evolutions of Infantry. Published by Authority. Pocket edi- 
tion (for Squad and Company Drill). 

The Modern Gymnast. By Charles Spencer. 

A Manual of Vocal Music. By John Hullah. 

Three Part Songs. By H. F. Sefton. (Authorized edition.) 

National Mensuration. 

Scripture Lessons—Old and New Testaments. (National.) 

Lessons on the Truth of Christianity. (National.) 

Right Lines in their Right Places. By Ellis A. Davidson. 

Linear Drawing, by Ellis A, Davidson. 

Teachers’ Guide, and Bartholomew’s Primary School Drawing Cards. By Miss J. H. 
Stickney. , 
The Drawing Book for the Dominion of Canada, in progressive Studies, seven num- 
‘bers. 

William Hermes’ Drawing Instructor. For advanced students. 


Writing Copy Books, used in the Normal and Model Schools for Ontario. In Five 
Parts. | 


* The following little works are also highly recommended for perusal both by teachers and pupils, viz:— 
‘The House [' live in,” by T. C- Girtin, Surgeon (Longmans), and ‘‘ Our Earthly House and its Builder.” 
{Religious Tract Society.) ‘‘ Our Bodies,” by Ellis A. Davidson, is the prescribed book for Public Schools, 
.and may be used in the High Schools if desired. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT FOR ONTARIO, 
OcroBER, 1871. 
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APPENDIX F.—Summary of Apportionment to Counties Cities, Towns, 
and Villages, 1871. 


ted Roe R. C. 
Public ay Public 
COUNTIES. Separate | Total. TOWNS-—- Cont'd. Separate | Total. 
Schools. Schools. Schools. Schools. ; 


$ cts $8 cts. $ cts $ cts $ cts $ ets 
1 Glengarry 2074 00 229 00 | 2303 00 Bothwell........... 133-004 beh i, Sle 133 00 
2 Stormontir:..s) ss. TOO Oe eu 1925 00 Bowmanville..... REO VOR eee 276 00 
by DNAs bi! soe: QLAS OO LE Ge. AE. 2148 00 Brantford.......... 661 00 80 00 741 00 
4 Prescott. ......... 1497 00 146 00 16435 00 Brockville......... 304 00 101 00 405 00 
Hy Tassel SOBUOOL tv anpe! Ce 909 00 Chatham........... LO EOO Ha ktvodow vite 257 00 
6) Warleton. £41:4.. 3477 00 148 00"| .3625'00 |) [Clifton v.00... ico... 100 00 47 00 147 00 
7 Grenville ......... 2157 00 50 00 | 2207 00 Cobourg {Pi 345 00 27 00 442 00 
ub Taye 0t: IMMA Palen 3518 00 37 00 | 3555 00 Cojlingwood...... ANNE is nS ee 201 00 
Oi Manarke. ciisceel oe 3302 00 11 00 3313 00 Cornwall.......3... OB OO Pie sk oh 298 00: 
10 Renfrew........... 2929 00 74 00 | 3003 00 Dundas oes 209 00 |- 89 00 298 00 
11 Frontenac......... 2931 00 149 00 3080 00 Gales. chee. 369 00). Fae 369 00 
12 Addington........ 1810 00 81 00 | 1891 00 Goderich........... 309 O00 2a 359 00 
a3 Menno te oe SNC 0h eee aa 874 00 Ginel phi oe sia. 429 00 162 00 591 00 
14 Pr. Edward...... LOLS 00M: enn, 1918 00 Ingersoll ........... 270 00 70 60 340 00 
45 Hastings. ..cc6.6... 4222 00 25 00 | 4247 00 Daindsay bce 185 00 130 00 315 00°. 
16 Northumberland| 3992 00 92 00 4084 00 Mialtorr: }..47.'7: 02 LOO GO daa wee ere 100 00: 
17 Durham.. SOUT OO ie ar) ke 3507 00 Napanee...........| 203 00 26 00 229 00: 
18 Peterborough .. 3106 00 | — 62001! 3168 00 Niagara Ua.) 125 00 58 00 183 00: 
LD. Waetoria ea: 3509 OO Toccdac ey aka: 3569 00 Oakville.) 0004 169 00 63 00 172 00: 
20 ‘Ontario! 0% 4593 00 23. 00 4616 00 Owen Sound...... UO ee wc ac ae 315 00 
Seda Omir oh al he 6014 00 173 00 | 6187 00 Ao SL AG ie 211 00 61 00 272 00 
HES GEES UR A EOD 2662 00 13 00 | 2675 00 Pert e hue ite uct 184 00 63 00 247 00 
SO NMMINCOS oc 6309 00 40 00 6349 00 Peterborough.... 300 00 127 00 427 00 - 
GL ea eee OSS OQ mee) uN 2049 00 PISbO eee. 173 00 53 00 226 00 
25 Wentworth.......} 3105 00 33 00 | 3138 00 Port Hope......... AV20OU RU 412 00 
20 Vieranti ee. ZLOPNOU A ea. 4, niet) 2185 00 PPVCRCOUU vee iecs: 129 00 107 00 236 00 
Od, AsO Ye 2038 00 35 00 2073 00 sandwich MJ RAT OD strewn Tere 147 00 
28 Welland ........... 1942 00 23 00 1965 00 PATA de dae PEO 8. an 240 00 
29 Haldimand....... 2444 00 36 00 | 2480 00 St. Catharines ... 468 00 303 00 771 00 
on, Noriolk ioc.4 de 3301 00 27 00 | 3328 00 St. Mary’s))..il2. 286 00 | - 63 00 349 00: 
SL Oxford 3 .scicesh cy) 4679 00 Woods otevackuss 4679 00 || St. Thomas ....... LN sABBS, 00 [endear | 183 00 
22 Waterloo ......... 3281 00 164 00 | 3445 00 HT COCn aie mats: iD WOW ee ee 173 00 
33 Wellington ....... 5667 00 343 00 6010 00 Siratroray. to.) . 4 277 00 72 GO 349 OO 
ere tray eet elite 0), 6336 00 239 00 | 6575 00 Winitbye. .ies..: 238 00 63 00 301 0O 
SD Perth hoe ko 4225 00 98 00 | 4323 00 Windsor...... pean’ BOD OO Se Bris 359 00 
38 (Haron. .8, 6958 00 | 90 00 | 7048 00 || Woodstock........) 401 00 |... | 401 00 
Od OTUCE cc te) yeh, 5034 00 | 36 00 | 5070 00 | —___ 
33 Middlesex......... 6972 00 113 00 | 7085 00 ! 10486 00 2214 00 | 12700 00 
0 Wola i eth SOOO NOG jh eV ay 3356 00 
ADs KeenGr 0 309,.0 a ceh | G203 06 137 00 3340 00 ||——————_-——\———q“—|——“— 
41 Tambton . 0)... .. 3308 00 47 00 3355 00 | 
42 TESpeK ae 2450 00 27 00 2477 00 VILLAGES. i i 
43 Dist. of Algoma BO OOS hee ear 300 00 
wines NLT OBIS by) Arnprior...c....... 143 00 fa... ah | 143 00 
142276 00 2801 00. 145077 0 00. Ashburnhain..... 123 00 WRav aca he taree 123 OO 
Amro s cbt 1 vay ea ae ene ea | 132 00 
| —— | —_ —___} —_____-__|| Bath........ 1... 60 00 ee Re 60 OO 
Bradford. .......... ZOU erence | 123 00 
CITIES. Brampton ......... VCH Salen ae ie 17900 
Eatiehianes stack Ui Eg ae ee rr 00 
Stamisiton::.03 64.3 1636 00 413 00 2049 00 Caledonia... A TR OA EE nas ie oh aire | 111 00: 
Kingston}.....0)4). 1002 00 353 00 | 1355 00 Cayupad Ait 86 00 Sano Seale a 86 00 
Siondones ee) 1320 00 221 00 | 1541 00° Chippawa de eed OO OW. Wcnee haat tetes 136 00: 
Ottawa tnt. 811 00 783 00 ; 1594 00 Clinton sis clseneess SFO OOF he ee | 179 00 
Toronto sss. be. 4 2988 00 | 1595 00 | 4583 00 || Colborne - REMODA Cael | 86 00: 
——_—_|—___— Rel Gee Dunnville.......... 163 00 bit See | 163 00 
7757 00 | 3365 00 | 11122 00 Polonaise. co esietek 177 00 | 23 00 200 00 
Exp brows: 2:20 li GacOO 42. 25 Sede, 68 00 
| re | || Fergus 148 00 | 13 00 161 00 
Fort/dirie.......:< 97 00 Be eee 97 00 
TOWNS. Gatianoque....c 3 178 OO Vo. eceaese ce: 173 00 
\ Garden Island ... 60 00 PaWAd woke tow 60 00 
Amherstburgh ....... 128 00 105 00 233 00 || Georgetown....... ESSE OOF Sek Ps 2) | 165 00 
Rerrlos™ so 168 00 | 65.00} 233 00 |) Hawkesbury... BT REE: | 118 00 
Belleville .......... | 510.00} 17500] 685 00 |; Hespeler........... ois a ree e | 125 00 
Minti oc: om 00 | “ga'00.'- ‘995.00'\| ‘Holland Tanding! - WR 00 Te 75 00 
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APPENDIX F.—Summary of Apportionment to Counties, Cities, Towns, 
and Villages. —Continued 


| 
, ; RR... : RAC, 
VILLAGES—Con.| EUPHC | Separate | Total. || VILLAGES--Con. fublic | Separate | Total. 
ehoo's- | Schools. enools- | Schools. 
i 
$ cts $ cts. $ cts. $ cts $ cts. $ cts. 
Troquoig-i....6..4...0. fica lias aR 72 00 || Port Colborne... 62 00 38 00 | ’ 100 00 
Kemptville............ B 176) A OS aR eae 129 00 Port Dalhousie..}. »-125 00. .icccccessccess 125 00 
Kincardine ....85 000 BPO laitedsne ioc 183 00 PE POSGOM Gels eects 119 00 24 00° 1438 00 
Tapar kts cdo ese o/h (CN Re Re a 82 00 Renfrew «........... GIP OO hore ee, 61 00 
Tastowel.. eee Ch! A) eee 129 00 Richmond. /:.../: yh) OO Ves creer eae 54 00 
Merrickville.......... TOT OOM cece ie 107 00 Hearorbhe ke AS OO on ae 143 00 
Mitchel 7 ct aie AGS. OO eos | 193 00 Smith’s Falls..... 86 00 27 00 113 00 
Morrisburgh.......... 125 OOab ccoeuct. 0.0. 125 00 Southampton..... TT OO 5, esac acadees 97 00 
Mount Forest........ 132 00 15 00 147 00 SRP 2) ves Sot Oe hake arnt 82 00 
Newburgh............. 99  OOb eli wsexisss! 95 00 Strathroy on aia Tb, OR Dee eames 183 00 
Newcastle ............. 80 OOn Ti cece veces cd 80 00 Streetsville........ Be OO Mee eae 72 00 
New Edinburgh..... BO OOMie teas ocsk ed 50 00 Thorold, 22.002 0 146 00 61 00 207 00 
New Hamburgh .... TLS OOn autre. s2d 118 00 Trenton ............ 124 00 90 00 214 00 
Newmarket........... 128 00 | 40 00 168 00 Nien ea sm SO QU case aes 86 00 
MLM pUN Sf iy Loe OU er 132 00 || Wardsville........| 72 00 |... a ae 72 00 
*Orangeville............ LLL OA See a BO 00h a Watetlog: 20.0 i ETT) OO) cccteceeshs. i 171 00 
Ontiae to b.) TG: OO oa! oo 136 00 j] Welland ........... TEA OO be ioe. | 114 00 
OBR AW ioe fowen ck cons 202 00 79 00 281 00 Wellington........ D4; OO). oieiest 2208 54 60 
Pembroke ety o.. 45 00 45 00 | 90 00 Voreville.. sore | SOON ee ioe 183 00 
Petronviac.....ar ane 154) 00 bier iear bod OO — —_—__—— 
Portsmouth........... 85 00 40 00 | 125 00 | 7353 00 495 00 ~ 7848 00 
| 
GRAND TOTALS. 
Counties and Districts,......... denen (sAUeniea su cbu ating leaded acddteod tens 142276 00 | 2801 00 |145077 00 
CLES, AERIS 2 AMBER aes, DAC, ORI Ae ce GEES Me Ae ME 8 1 7757 00 | 3365 00 | 11122 00 
Towns, Meese alsa nse eee a ae Mee cok: aa cea G des SES Sans 4 Sok VOU MEI ab os SOE 10486 00 | 2214 00 | 12700 00 
‘VLEET: TORS © Re Wait 3 2M ne Oe FOR AR POM ES et 7353 00 495 00 | 7848 00 


jtors72 00 | 8875 00 !176747 00 
USES TARA ATE! RSI ABO DS NN i reese MTU an fton oss Frat TAN 
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APPENDIX G.—Apportionment of the Grammar School Fund for the year 1871.. 


eee era eee ere 
Stes 23 3. | 2h 
| aS Se aS | 3B 
Se || Bae ola ee) ea 
ae qo" BS Bel 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. County. <4 E Gu ao 
og or 8 os 863 
: a2 % mage By e re 
34 a4 8 a 2 a4 3 
Sats] Qe tee QP Be 
<q <q | <q <q 
| 
$ cts. | $ cts. 
PEPER St cub occas encouesene MON ITEM ek... Lepde oll Peaetel hace : 20 160. 00 | Lé 136 00 
Oh dt Lon ee ia, eae alee ag 8 DUNC OG ie dene ee 37 296 00 3353 280 00 
Beasvalle! 3... o.< bossdee eee Lincoln .. hes Santas Less set 13 104 00 17 136 00 
Bpetlevalls . f. o\eas.eshe scenes Pasting iis 00s) sseom oe: 49 392 00 48 384 00 
BOF ENG yas ee. ee Waterloo! 24... Ge ee 26 208 00 20 160 0 
Bowmanville .......<:.<cecsecn Darh atic. 0 Shyu. | 53 424 00 44 352 008 
SSPACTOEG West, eek hee RSHIMOOG west causes ee allele 18 144 00 18 144 00 
Brampton... 68). 0. 0.1. a C11 iow amet pe ee Lal eR RT BE 32 256 00 50 400 00: 
SSPAREIONG 62653. c..cceeoaee MIEANIE hes. ten Moe ak, 30 240 00 = | 23 184 00 
boyy rd 11/6) amen al eae rena A, | Nor' thumberland............... 20 160 QO 24 192 00 
Brockyalle ccc ee CU VESGEOS Ccite tie One ok cas ts yay 176 00 46 368 006 
Cale a Gita 36.5 cccost eo Haldimand 5. eee | 28 ° 224 00 14 1127 OG 
Carleton Place .../Lanark . POD TE soak 14 112 00 14 112 00 
Be. gt Te a a eam Ie ae 8, \Maldimand «0.0.0.0... so, | 17 136 00 25 200 00 
lipthamae chase aside ene GA PN ie | eB 280 00 27 216 00 
Cimbonet. 2.0) Ge Mae PERROWE iihecide glk acento Cede 27 216 00 25 200 O00 
BO Ta Td Babee Crore a ease + SES PS le Spore water ene 74 | 592 00 61 488 00: 
AFOUONRG rik. os. a acre ee rh Gen Te Lee 56 448 00 ! 49 392 00 
Collingwood ii i..s, ss eueteces SL OOG) i. aes Cen Cae St 24 192 00 | 19 152 00 
ASOD RAL co Rian sy sc0 eke. BOP MIOUG laos eter tnt 20 160 00 , 28 224 00 
Drummondville ............... [Welland SEE HAL Oe DRA IE 34 272 00 29 | 232 00 
Prndane hes cae Le. Wentworth Peeash 568 00 71 568 00 
Drriawalle 6. ness. cous ose dies Re aniMand eee ee as 39 312 00 29° 232 00 
NGPA 5s 0eteys See | gee ere WV CLIDEGON oe cae | 18 144 00 14 112 00 
PV ATINCTAVILEC | oi. cncicese lec FF eta me a A Sie a 41 328 00 25 200 00 
Pens etre. i.e eathtendscit Sli Wrtieiye COD as SAosh cna, bas: | 14 112 00 11 88 00 
PU OTGMED Sis dec fics crated och eah, Wealladn i ee 42 336 00 45 360 00 
Gabrccde ecco nee} Waterloo ener : 104 _ 832 00 104 832 00 
GFAVATIOGUE ..5).065 3: oseees tes UVSC Fe IR SAR AURA. tt es EN 22 176 00 25 200 00 
APOMORICI ich. ccs ean RTO RC cet ne ot 248 00 37 296 00 
Grimsby ..... Ug eat ut Oa Diavrcalape ray ewe! Bae ayy Ca 31 248 00 23 184 00 
APU rts cn estate WW REEINICCOS nal nese cet iS ve oe 288 00 42 336 00 
EASA oon as be ans eon 1 OU RSPR: MEDI 101 808 00 99 792.00 
BS oer Re ae Abe copie Seat Cora reanimation Mie ot 28 DET OUP acne ahaa eee a c 
LE 1 CY aoe Hm nee ULL Sol Te betes A Mata oe Pn a ek Gok 52 416 00 38 304 00 
Bermpiville so... sss PEROW WUD ywchen nase cokes pee 745) 232 00 21 168 00 
RACAIOING boo, coe caked EREMTOO ELL ee Sar eee nS Malas 19 152 00 ya 176 00 
REIN nd ash is pepe eak hn oy APs UA Palle SM gt ee Ree 76 608 00 ‘71 568 00 
Lindsay ape kentun MEE Ue canht ae WV IRTOEINA sacraieytoten te 31 248 00 34 272 00 
Ende foe es en aay ea 36 288 00 33 | 304 00 
DPOrional ee cue ease Prescott...... Bonne eee 24 192 00 20 160 00 
a EE: Sea MO SER gH PD CUNT a Vora UG! Vi 33 264 00 25 200 00 
CEE ee Oe Gt 1 aA aie Saas saat 35 | 280 00 26 208 00 
BERT e 6 0 ee GY CreeletOn 5 os. Bea ear tees ae 12 96 00 i #4 96 00 
fo ESA Rar Renin ea LS as Ree I Be VTE 13 104 00 15 120 00 
Morrisburgh .. AOR 3.1% CC Ramee A eed ee Ne 20 160 00 32 256 00 
Mount Pleasant.............. 1) arbor, 1 ae eR Re 25 200 00 22, 176 00 
DEBI OE oo orth. Sis acienas PI AEREMAN Oeste Ma Te 62 496 ~ 00 61 488 00 
MT ew DUPE oe cul ee) AVIV OY. 4 tee ey 34 272 00 60 480 00 
TIN OWOORLIE e601) ea eter ‘Durham... erp tA SERA RA 38 304 00 29 232 00 
IN SWIMALKeh 20s Ls) ye pe Laake pics aie Gece 26 208 00 19 152 00 
IARI ao oso. nie eens UE ee, RSS Se Mie Pe 21 168 00 15 120 00 
PRUE WHOG htc Peterborough ws. 2c. ..censccas 30 240 00 33 264 00 
Sac) Cn eto pera Peete PME soe ee 11 88 00 21 168 00 
awe is. ios ice ne VaGEOEIS slo e e 18 144 00 14 112 00 
Omemisieec cc. daa tae scale, ier bl 6| = 408-00 41 328 00 
OPER OVI iis ck Wel Party. vie. <s vecteee 20 160 00 23 184 00 
tr el © eee oe en aie (Radel gery Fo ie 13 104 00 1 |» See eae 
Oshawa: concen Sens |Ontario Bt, Wr pps Pe 67 536 00 49 392 00 
Ottawa......... Ye SRN ENON, yeaa tae Re EOD 70 ' 560 00 53 424 00 
Owen Sound «0.0.0.0... Wivey ee tui, ewe ue $7*..1 .) 996 00 35 280 00 
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APPENDIX G.—Apportionment of the Grammar School Fund—Continued. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
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County. 
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SOURCE Wooo cc sbaltanecess | ees AA, Dae daly als Ra, 
CROCE elie. oa ee LE CREME UN, Mecdeteiatercns 
ROGEAOREOW) 04.1, coccabeecesce Middlesex Bs Fives, AY So 
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Average Attendance 
first half of 1870. 
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Apportionment, at 


the rate of $5 per 


pupil. 
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Average Attendance 
last half of 1870, 


Apportionment, at 


the rate of $8 per 
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APPENDIX H. _ 
THe NorMAL ScHooL FoR ONTARIO. 
PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES GRANTED BY THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT oF EDUCATION. 


The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the recommendation of the Masters of 
the Normal School, and under the authority of the following section of the Consolidated 
‘Common School Act for Ontario, has granted to the undermentioned Students of the 
Normal School, Provincial Certificates of Qualification as Common School Teachers in any 
part of this Province. 

‘£107. The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the recommendation of the Teachers of 
the Normal School, may give to any Teacher of Common Schools a Certificate of Qualification, 
which shall be valid in any part of [Ontario] until revoked ; but no such certificate shalj be given 
to any person who has not been a student in the Normal School-” 

The Certificates are divided into Classes, in harmony with the general programme, 
according to which all teachers in this Province are required to be examined and classified, 
and are valid until revoked, or until the expiration of the time mentioned in the Certifi- 
cate, according to the following form :— | 


Fo 
GRADE A, (B or C), oF THE FIRST (OR.SECOND) CLAss. 
Certificate of Qualification—Normal School, for Ontario. 
REAPPEAR PRN UTNE I 2 | 
STANDING. 


is 1S TO. WERTENY whats — ee having 
attended the Normal School during the —————Session, 


os ai ral : 
18—, and having been carefully examined in the severa SO Orem mer nmnnnee 


No. 1 being the highest and 6 the 


the Chief Superintendent of Education, as eligible to receive lowest, ~ 
a First (or Second) Class Certificate of Qualification, as a Reaiiee 
Common School Teacher in Ontario, according to thelspetting. 0000 
“Programme of the Examination and Classification of in ies wren eee See eee ale cee cs seceeeceneneeen 
Commons School Teachers’ savised!. bm the (Council ot ce dmmiga il... 6 aad 
Public Instruction, on the 17th day of December, 1858. | Composition 00 
: EMUCHION Fes cesSorecak ce 
Aptitude to Teach. ccccsccceccaseceeeceseee 
Head Master. COOGTEDIEG Neste. eRe ee 
Preston ye eck terace ds icncste ee 
' AI QeOr Oy Locsscesdeechctes 7, SOA 
- Second Master Geometry 
MCRSUPOUION 66223525528 .8ili iets. 
err seed Ne atural Philosophy. Dr batty shea cider ft 
In ACCORDANCE with the foregoing recommen_| C2emical Physics oo... cccccecceccccseeeececece 


Chemistry ........ PP Dane ae dete int ois wel as ead 


MUO EOL  ycsst Ree BO 


te rteoee 


[L.8. ] solidated Common School Act (22nd Vic- 
toria, chapter 64), 


SDD ey Ae SPL OL LT Spd IE 
I do hereby grant to ——————_ a First (or Second) Class Certificate of 
Qualification, as a Common School Teacher, of the grade and standing above indicated, 
which certificate shall be valid in any part of Ontario, until revoked by this Department 
(or for one year, as in the case of Second Class Certificates, Grade C). . 
Dated at the Education Office, Toronto, this (fifteenth) day of 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy 


& 


Chief Superintendent of Education for Ontario, 
Recorded in Certificate Register A of 
the Department, Number 


Registrar. 
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Prior to the Ninth Session, no Provincial Certificates were issued. The Head Master 
certified to the attendance and conduct of the pupils, but such certificates do not qualify 
the holders to become teachers in the Common Schools. ) 

During the Ninth and Tenth Sessions, three classes of Certificates were granted, the 
First, Second, and Third ; but the Third-Class Certificates of the Ninth Session expired 
on Ist July, 1854, and those of the Tenth Session on the Ist November, 1854. 

From the Eleventh to the Fourteenth Session, inclusive, only First and Second-Class 

Certificates were granted, and were not divided into Grades. 

From the Fifteenth Session to the present time, the Certificates granted have been of 
the First and Second-Class, but each Class has been further divided into three Grades, A, 
Band C. These certificates are all valid until revoked, but since the Nineteenth Session, 
inclusive, all Certificates of the Second-Class, Grade C, have been granted for one year 
only, so that the only valid certificates of that grade are those granted from the Fifteenth 
to the Kighteenth Sessions, and those dated June and December, 1867, which expired in 
June and December, 1868. 

In the Appendix to the Annual Report of 1867, pages 77-91, a full list of all certifi- 
cates valid on 31st December of that year, was printed, The following is the list of certi- 
ficates granted in 1870 :— : 


FORTY-THIRD SESSION.—DATED 15th JUNE, 1870. 


Mates. 
First Class.—Grade B. Second Class—Grade B. 
2937. Crews, Lewis Warner. 2953. Ballard, John Francis, (2871.) 
2938. Eastman, Samuel Henry. 2954. Bigger, Charles Albert. 
2939. Mackintosh, William. 2955, Currie, Dugald, 
2940, Payne, Edw. (2748, 2832.) 2956. Gray, William. 


2941, Scilly, Samuel Thomas. 2957. McCamus, John Armstrong. 
2958. McGladry, William. 
2959. McGowan, Thomas Manson Kinney, 


First. Class. —Grade C. 2960. McKay, Murdoch. 
; 2961, McKee, George, (2647.) 

2942, Briggs, Addison Arnold. 2962, McKillop, Charles. 
2943. Chaisgreen, Charles, (1069. ) 2963. Purves, William. 
2944, Clendenning, William Scott (2227.) 2964, Rosebrugh, Melvin Moe. 
2945. Hendry, Andrew, (2329.) ay 
2946. Langford, Charles James. Second Class—Grade C, 
2947. Langrell, Edward Pierce Hopkins, _ 
2948, McIlvaine, Samuel, (2570.) 2965. Anson, James. 
2949, Minaker, William. 2966. Bowerman, Cornelius. 
2950. Stuart, Farquhar McRae. 2967. Crawford, William Henry. 


2968. Cummings, William Richardson, 
2969. Hall, Henry Walter. 


Second Olass—Grade A, 2970. Morton, Alfred Clarence. 
| 2971. Sheppard, Daniel Erastus. 
2951. Bean, David. 2972. Smith, Sylvester. | 
2952. Steel, Andrew Cheeseman. 2973. Wellwood, Richard, 
FEMALES, 
First Class—Grade A, | 2980. Donovan, Mary, (2908.) 


: Ya 2981, Fullerton, Eleanor. 
2974, Moule, Fannie Barbara. (2804, 2895.) 2982. Hagarty, Kate. 
2983. Horton, Rachel. 


First Class—Grade B. 2984, Johnston, Sarah, (2801, 2909.) 
| 2985. Joyce, Mary Greeves, (2688, 2910.) 
2975. Adams, Annie, (2897.) 2986. McGinty, Winifred Unity. 
2976. Harvey, Ellen, (2763.) 2987. McKenna, Teresa Maria, (2911.) 
2977. Philips, Mary Louisa. 2988. Munshaw, Matilda Caroline, (2710, 
2904.) 
First Class—Grade C, 2989. nite Jennie, (2817, 2905.) 
2990. Ramsay, Annie, (2931.) 
2978. Croley, Mary Frances. 2991. Richardson, Caroline Amanda, (2933.) 


2979. sig Jane Ann, (2923.) 2992. Robinson, Alfaretta, (2916.) 


_ 2993. 


2994. 
2995. 
2996. 
2997. 
2998. 


2999. 
3090. 
3001. 
3002. 
3003. 
3004. 
3005. 
3006. 
3007. 


3008. 
3009. 
3010. 
3011. 
3012. 


3040. 


3041. 
3042. 
3043. 


3044, 
3045. 
3046. 
3047. 
3048. 


3049. 
3050. 
3051. 
3052, 
3053. 
3054. 
3055. 


3056. 
3057, 


FEMALES—Continued. 


Stokes, Georgina, (2808, 2918.) 
Second Class—Grade A. 


Bailey, Emma Charlotte. 
Berry, Jane. 

Cradock, Agnes. 

Riddel, Sarah Jane, (2932.) 
McKenzie, Susan, (2815.) 


Second Class—Grade B. 


Addiscn, Ellen. 

Allan, Kate Morrison. 

Atkinson, Harriet Emma, (2920.) 
Campbell, Elizabeth. 

Cody, Caroline Sabrina, (2922.) 
Dingman, Margaret Mahala, (1993.) 
Dunlop Elizabeth. 

Frisby, Adah. 

Grabell, Ladonia Maria Emmeline, 
(1701.) 

McCoy, Susanna. 

Meneilly, Julia Isabella. 
Mulholland, Sarah. 

Munro, Janet. 

Murison, Annie, (2929.) 


3013. 
3014. 
3015. 
3016. 
3017. 
3018. 
3019. 
3020. 
3021. 
3022. 
3023. 
3024. 
3025. 
3026. 
3027. 
3028. 
3029. 
3030. 
3031. 
3032. 
3033. 
3034, 
3035. 
3036. 
3037. 
3038, 
3039, 


Neilson, Isabella Helen. : 
Robertson, Jane, (2935.) 
Shaw, Mary. 

Stewart, Margaret, 

Thompson, Emily Clara. 
Twohey, Eleanor Teresa. 
Williamson, Eliza Moneta Leavens, 
Wilson, Eliza, (2919.) 

Zeigler, Lydia Ann, 

Campbell, Elizabeth, (the 2nd.) 
Campbell, Jessie. 

Crawford, Margaret. 

Hawley, Charlotte Cordelia, 
Henry, Mary Jane. 
Kennedy, Alice Smart. 
Kennedy, Emma. 

McDonald, Mary Ann. 
McIntosh, Isabella. 
McPherson, Hughena Eugenie, 
Metcalfe, Janet. 

Moffat, Eliza. 

Rich, Catherine. 

Rowe, Mary Ann. 

Thompson, Jane, 

Woods, Maria. 

Yorke, Lucinda Elma, 

Zeigler, Lizzie. 


FORTY-FOURTH SESSION—DATED 22nd DECEMBER, 1870, 


MALES. 


First Class~Grade A. 


Clendenning, William Scott, (2227, 


2944.) 
McDowall, Joseph William, (2626.) 
Mackintosh, William, (2939.) 
Wilson, John, (2630, 1833.) 


First Class—Grade B. 


Bergey, David, (2721.) 
Chaisgreen, Charles, (1069, 2943.) 
Deacon, John Scott, (2849, ) 
McIlvaine, Samuel, (2570, 2948.) 
Sheppard, Daniel Erastus, (2971.) 


First Class—Grade C. 


Carey, Robert. 

Doupe, William, (2565. ) 

McCamus, J ohn Armstrong, (2957.) 
McCardell, David, (2864. ) 

Powell, George Kindon. 

Purves, William, (2963.) 
Rosebrugh, Melvin Moe, (2964. ) 


Second Class — Grade A. 


Chapman, William Francis. 
Emerson, Samuel, 


3058. 
3059. 
3060. 
~ 3061. 
3062. 
3063. 
3064, 


Gray, William, (2956.) 

Kerr, George Jonathan, (2873.) 
McNeil, Frank, 

Ovens, “Thomas. 

Shoff, Elgin. 

Smith, Sylvester, (2972. ) 
Stalker, John. 


Second Class—Grade B. 


. Bolton, John. 

‘ Braithwaite, William. 

. Carey, Dominic Hugh. 

. Clark, William. 

: Cruise, George. 

. Hall, Henry Walter, (2969.) 
; Harrison, James Murrel. 
. Madge Walter. 

. McKibbon, Archibald. 

. Scott, Edward. 

. Wittet, George. 


Second Class—Grade C, 


. Comrie, Peter. 

. Girardot, Ernest Joseph. 
. Jameson, Hugh Alfred. 

. Neilly, William. 

. Nethercott, Samuel. 

. Smith, Robert Henry. 

. Wilson, Jasper. 
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FEMALES. 
First Class—Grade <A. 3114, Thompson, Jane, (3036.) 


3115, Woods, Maria, (3037.) 
3083. Adams, Annie, (2897, 2975.) 


Second Class—Grade B. 
First Class—Grade B. 


3116. Abbott, Mary Caroline. 


3084. Berry, Jane, (2995. ) 3117. Barber, Mary. 
3085. Croley, Frances Mary, (2978. ) 3118. Campbell, Maggie Helen. é 
3086. Donovan Mary, (2908, 2980.) 3119. Chambers, Annie Catherine, (2809.) 
3087. Johnston, Sarah, (2801, 2909, 2984.) 3120. Farrow, Harriet Amelia. 
3088. McCoy, Susanna, (3008. ) 3121. Henry, Mary Jane, (3026.) 
3089. McGinty, Winifred Unity, (2986.) 3122. Johnston, Phoebe Jane. 
3090. McKenna, Teresa Maria, (2911, 2987.) 3123. Kennedy, Emma, (3028.) 
3091. Stewart, Margaret, (8016.) 3124. Lavin, Armina. 
3125. Lennon, Bridget Mary. 
First Class—Grade C. 3126. Metcalfe, Janet, (3032.) 
3127. Miller, Harriet. 
3092. Addison, Ellen, (2999.) 3128. Moran, Alicia, (2709,) 
3093. Bailey, Emma Charlotte, (2994.) 3129. McCammon, Kate. 
3094, Campbell, Elizabeth, (3002.) 3130. McCaully, Mary Jane. 


3095. Cummings, Louisa Ellen, (2810, 2898.) 3131. McKay, Sarah Elizabeth. 
3096. Dingman, Margaret Mahala, (1993, 3132, Ray, Agnes, (2818. ) 


3004. ) 3133. Richards, Drusilla. 
3097. Gray, Caroline Martha. 3134. Ross, Jennie. 
3098. Hawley, Charlotte Cordelia, (3025.) 3135. Rowell, Ada Matilda. 
3099. McLaughlin, Mary. 3136. Spafford, Alice Adelia. 
3100. Meneilly, Julia Isabella, (3009.) 3137. Zeigler, Lizzie, (3039.) 
3101. Rowe, Mary Ann, (3035. ) * 
3102. Shaw, Mary, (3015. ) ‘ Second Class—Grade C. 


3103. Thompson, Emily Clara, (3017.) 
3104. Williamson, Eliza Moneta Leavens, 3138. Boyle, Kate. 


(3019: ) 3139. Clarke, Anna Mary. 
3140. Hudson, Lucy Maria. 
Second Class—Crade A. 3141. Hume, Annie. 
3142. Jackson, Margaret. 
3105, Allan, Kate Morrison, (3000.) 3143. McCaully, Ellen. 
3106. Burkholder, Hannah Dema. 3144, McIntosh, Isabella, (3030. ) 
3107. Clark, Jessie Agnes, (2682.) 3145. Newell, Maria Elizabeth. 
3108. Crawford, Margaret, (3024. ) 3146. O’Brien, Kate Stanislaus. 
3109. Frisby, Adah, (3006.) 3147. Pettey, Selenia. 
3110. Meehan, Mary Matilda Aloysia. 3148. Purkiss, Irene Elizabeth. 
3111. Moffat, Eliza, (3033.) 3149. Scott, Jane Chrystalle. 
3112. Moore, Lizzie. 3150. Waugh, Fanny Racey. 
3113. Neilson, Isabella Helen, (3013.) 
Certified. 


) % 
ALEXANDER Martine, 

Registrar. 
Epvucation OFFIics, : 
Toronto, January, 1871. , 


APPENDIX I. 
THE EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM FOR ONTARIO, 
1. Rules for the Admission of Visitors to the Educational Museum, Toronto. 


I. The Museum is open daily for Exhibition, Sundays and Holidays excepted, from _ 
9 a.m. until 5 p.m. 


IJ. All persons are freely admitted, upon registering their names in the Visitors’ 
Book at the Education Office. 


III. Sticks and umbrellas to be left below stairs. 
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is 2. Character and oljects of the Museum. 

1. This Educational Museum is founded after the example of what is being done by 
the Imperial Government as a part of the system of popular education—regarding the 
indirect as scarcely secondary to the direct means of training the minds, and forming the 
taste and character, of the people. It consists of a collection of school apparatus for 
Common and Grammar Schools, of models of Agricultural and other implements, of 
specimens of the Natural History of the Country, casts of Antique and Modern Statues 
and Busts, &c., selected from the principal Museums of Europe, including busts of some 
of the most celebrated characters in English and French History ; also copies of some of 
the. works. of the great Masters of the Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, and especially of the 
Italian Schools of Painting. These objects of Art are labelled, for the information of 
those who are not familiar with the originals, and a descriptive historical catalogue of 
them can be purchased at the Museum. In the evidence given before the Select Commit- 
tee of the British House of Commons, it is justly stated that, “the object of a National 
Gallery is to improve the public taste, and to afford a more refined description of enjoy- 
ment to the mass of the people ;” and the opinion is at the same time strongly expressed, 
that as “people of taste going to Italy constantly bring home beautiful modern copies of 
beautiful originals,” it is desirable, even in England, that those who have not the oppor- 
tunity or means for travelling abroad should be enabled to see, in the form of an accurate 
copy, some of the celebrated works of Raffaelle and other great masters ; an object no 
less desirable in Canada than in England. What has been thus far done in this branch 
of public instruction is in part the result of a small annual sum, which, by the liberality 
of the Legislature, has been placed at the disposal of the Chief Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, out of the Ontario share of the School Grants, for the purpose of improving school 
architecture and appliances, and to promote arts, science, and literature by means of 
models, objects and publications, collected in a museum in connection with this depart- 
ment. 


3. Principal Contents of the Museum. ; 


2. The Museum contains a large selection of objects of art, models, &c., arranged 
under the following heads, as detailed in the Reports of 1856 and 1857, pages 246 and 
106 :— : | 


I. SCULPTURE: II PAINTINGS: 


1. Greek and Roman Antiques. 1. Italian School. 
2. Modern French and English. 2. Flemish School. 
3. Assyrian. 3. Dutch School. 
4. Egyptian. 4. Miscellaneous Dutch and Flemish. 
5. Architectural. 5. German School. 
6. French School. 
7. Spanish School. 
III. ENGRAVINGs: 
1. On Steel and Copper. IV. Works ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY 
2. Lithographs. OF ART XC. 
3. Chromo-Lithographs. 1. In French and Italian. 


2. In English. 


V..OTHER OBJECTS OF INTEREST: 


. Illustrations of Medieval History, Figures in Armour, Weapons, &c. 

. Maps and Plans in Relief. 

. Specimens of Natural History. 

. Geological Specimens. 

. Models of Agricultural Implements. 

. Philosophical Models and School Apparatus. 

. Photographs, Copies of Porcelain and Rock Crystal Ware, Decorative 
Plate, Bronzes, &c., &c. 


IH OP WD 
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PLAN OF THE GROUND FLooR oF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT.—No. 1, 


Beals 22 Fock othe Inch 


§ Busts oF ARTISTS, Erc., 
ABOVE 
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THEATRE 


EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM, 


“us 
MUSEUM OF ASSYRIAN 
AND 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM, 
No. 6, 
PRINCIPAL STATUARY ROOM 


@ i ns 
| CORRIDOR 


EDUCATIONAL Fi | | 


ENGLISH, IRISH, AND 
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PLAN oF EpUCATIONAL MusEUM—First FLOOR OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT.—No. 2. 


[Key to References on Plan Wo. 1.—North of the central hall is the theatre, with the lec- 
turer’s entrance in the centre, B; and side entrances, east and west, d, d, for the 
public. Here the aisles are marked a, 8, c, with seats arranged between them; the 
lecturer’s platform being placed between Bande. This portion of the theatre is 
designed to accommodate 470 persons, and the galleries 150, making in all 620. 
Around the theatre, and beneath its gallery, are east and west corridors leading to 
the Model Schools, and the Normal School in the new building in the rear, facing 
Gerrard Street. A, A, staircases leading to the first floor; C and D, west and east 
entrances to the Department and the Depository; f f and g g are ventilators lead- 
ing from the different rooms to the cupola at the top of the building, where they 
are discharged. | : 


te 


[Key to References on Plan No. 2.—A, A, lobbies at the head of the principal staircases 
leading to the east and west corridors respectively—off which are the rooms of the 
Museum; a, a, a, ventilators connecting with those from below; 6, 6, doors on the 
first landing, leading to the east and west galleries of the theatre; ¢, ¢, northern tier 
of windows of the principal statuary room and School of Art; d, d, northern tier of 
windows of theatre gallery; ¢, ¢, aisles and seats of the gallery. ] 
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